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PREFACE. 


The following work La not a “ key to »U mythole^ea,'* 
Lot ui attempt to disengnge and exanune, aa far aa 
poa^ble, Bepnrately^ and, as far oa possiblOj bistorioillif, 
the various elementa of religion and myth. The evi- 
denco of ritual ia adduced because of the conservative 
tendencies of rites on which the prosperity of tribes 
end states is helieved to depend* While the attempt 
is made to show that the wilder foatunes of myth hut* 
vivo from, o** wens boms wed from, or were imitated 
from, the ideas of people in the savage condition of 
thought, the esiatence—even among savages—of com¬ 
paratively pure, if inarticulate, religious beliels or 
sentimcnta is insisted on throughout* ft ia pointed 
ont that neither history, experiment, nor observation 
enables as to reach the actaal Oriyjiw, nor to determine 
with certainty whether the religious or the mythical, 
the irrational or the sympathetic, element ia the earlier, 
or whether both are of equal antiquity. Thus the 
problem — Why do people who possess a iwntiment or 
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instinct of tho oristencc of n good being or beings 
babltiiaUy attach to his mmo or their namea the most 
rockleaaly Immoral mvtbs? —is practically loll un¬ 
solved* Tlio process lios beyond oor ken, bejond the 
view of history. 

The book does not pretend to be exhanstive. For 
various reasons, the myths of various races arc omitted 
OF touched on but m ^pussing^ In the fimt place, I 
remember the wo^ predicted for him vrho “says all 
that ho has to say on any subject,'^ TherefoinB the 
mytlis of the Finns and of tlio Scandlnaviana am only 
alluded to incLdantolly, Bubylonian myths and religion 
are stiU In a condition m perplexed and obscum that I 
have not the Audacity to crosA their frontier. Had 
Fmfessor Sayce’s Ilibhtri Zi^ures on thm topic been 
pnbllBhed while these chapters were unwritten, I might 
have attempted to use Prefassor Sayco as a guide in 
90 dilSenIt a region, Eomsn m^'ths are so entangled 
with those of Greece (diderent as is the genius of the 
IjUtin people), that 1 have only borrowed a few iUuutra- 
tiouB from the pnictlce and belief of Home, Of Mon* 
goltaii, Chinese, and Japanese mythology 1 am almc^ 
entirely ignorant, imd Celtic developEnenta appear 
scarcely less hart! to nnderstand. Hem, too^ we may 
ex]>ect much aid from the Mibbtri Zrr/amr of Professor 
Rhysi 

The book thix>ughoat| where it deals with the myths 
of the Sanskrit-speaking people and of the Egyptians, 
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relies on tko reports broogbt by lennied tnmslaboiB 
and commontatora from thcao Literaturei; wblle in 
treating of tbo lower and the AiDoritiaD peoples^ the 
reports of znisfiioiaencSp traToHors* Metoriana, cominaD- 
tntors, end occaeionallj of great oompilation^ like Mr. 
BencroflV, ere employed in the same way. The authoii- 
tieSf I think^ are nsiially acknowledged in the notes; 
nor^ of coarse], does one pretend to dedde npon the 
difiBrences of the learned. An attempt is mode to 
stoxa these dLffereuceSi and my own bins is probablj 
manifest enough in each instance, Where the philo¬ 
logical interpretation of proper names is concerned 
(especially in the diopter on Greek Gods), 1 see littlo 
just now to warrant any decided opimom 

1 have endeavoured to keep controversy about JMh&d 
os much os possible within the bounds of un Appendix 
to volume iL^ but probably have not always avoided 
the temper of polemics. 

A book like this would be pracGcaJly impoe&ible 
without the lummud labours of men like PFelleT, Lobcck» 
Masporo, Itoscher (with his allies ill bis great and 
valuable Aus/uhrtich^ now (i tlSy) in conrse of 

publicatJon)^ Muifi Max Milllerj. Bergaigne], and many 
others whoso names fiequentJy recur. 

In reTising the proof-sheets, I have had the kind 
assistance of Mr. K B. Tylor for part of the American 
chapters | of Charles AGchel (Profosseux k la Facoltd 
defi Lettres do Gaud) for the cboptOTS ou India | of 
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Evelja Abbott of Bojial for the Oreok ehaptara; 
and of Mr^ BeginAld Stuart Poola for tho chapter on 
Egyptian Religion and ilytlia. Professor Robertson 
Smith has also as3iste<I me in variooB points j imd 
Mr, H. K Rbleyj of the Bengal Civil Service; Mr. J. J. 
Atkinson^ late of Noumea; and Mr. Brander ^[iitthewa 
have sent mo interoating iiifomiation. Tba gentlemen 
wlso Lave so kindly and earefnllj read the proofs must 
not be considered in any degree roepoDsible for errors 
tliat may have escaped their notice, nor for ideas which^^ 
I dare say, they often do not share. 

In the notes 1 have occasiotially used references from 
books not within mj reachj bnt counted by authorities, 
and likely to prove nsefn] to etudente who can lay 
their lumds on the volnmce. In moat caaea^ i think, 
theae references are printed within brackets. 

The dilRcnlty of correcting the numerals in refer- 
cnees is eunsidemble^ and I can hardly hope that none 
of the 6’s have become o^a, the 3*8 and eo forth, 
Lite the witty lady who had just seen a book through the 
pres^, about these references I may aiaj harr&co rr/w-rres / 
It was my original intention to have added studies 
of Jklvffc Myths, Fin& Myihs, Myths ih^ Origin of 
Dtatk, and Myths of ihs Hor^xts of ike Ptad, Three of 
these studies were even written, in whole or in part, 
bnt it appenre better to reserve them for ** a more con* 
venient seaeon.^ Tlie Beingo alone, a very peculiar 
tradition, which posajbly (in my opinion) reats od 
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some uoivoraal might well sweep over two volutnCA 
be large aa theae+ 

An eesaj in the C^ur^ (September i SS6) 

contained some tsf the material nsed in the chapter on 
Egyptian Bivino ilythfl, and the reUtioma of Demeter 
and the Pig ** were stated in the ^mo periodical {April 
1SS7}. A few n&EDarktt on Greek temple-rites ap¬ 
peared in the Salurdaif M Tlie Seamf Side of 

Greek Religion ™ Of tlie rfiorter Appendices, that on 
Mr. Morgan's theoij of the Aastec ci^dlisationj and that 
on Fonteaelle'a Oriffin^ des Ihl/Us, were more or less 
pabliehed in the Si- and 'Tlie Hare 

in Egyptian Religion " in MMunn€- These rpagmonto 
bare been nsed with the courtocms permission of the 
several editors. 

The article on " ilytholopy” in tlie £n€ifclop^dia. 
Sritanni&f^t translnt^d as “ Xff (PariS;, 

Duprot, 1SS6) Ijj M. Parmentierp with a preface and 
notes, by M. Ch, Midiel of Gand;, was a brief sketch 
mode from this book while la course of conetractiom 

1 mnfit apologia for occasional allnsiona to other 
writings of my own oa these topics, and for repetitions 
in this book I the latter ore malnij, so to speak, like 
cress refervneea " in a dictionary or inde3L 
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MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELICIOX. 


CnATl'ER I. 

SYSTEMS OF MYTHOLOGY. 

Odyltii nt attutopNi Ul tafptftiB Sttjttaa—(l-J Atncing tbo bealluui 
nu!^ m preetkia *uil iiwh» 1 fEod of fw tuytliwsal MDi 

god» —(24 MuJ™ biibiFic*! corl-witj'— Aiacfeat ■puJo^tlo, 
piKCk^ pkEtovo^bk—Tbe two in myth, 

Aiii:l iiraticiiiflJ—r HcttiHid al ItcHirarp oOibicEi^A *bJ 
srlcct^uQ — Motbod of Piiitiot--Aiid»iat pbjiici!, #tytiadi?ijfeal 
politlijjJ* ttttodcaJ, idyitK^ Mid *yniboJifflsl isK|ilaiiitlDiu of Oretk 
myO^Tbe m™H- tjf tbo Chri^tiao Futbs^ «o laTtbi. rioimli, 
Fmp^jry, usd tb^ir n-fiatjitkiti by Ewptto—Short fthiftcii of loiof 
thcoHu of myth, BiyMit, Ciwmsr, Otfrt^d ^iiUJor, Lobock—Tho 
^iloIogVK Kahn, sihwart*, Hai of 

hanJt^LimitatJonp of phdoUigyi^ 

The intorprelatloii of tho myths or early divine and 
heroic legeuda of various races has btcoiuB a subject 
of CHtiona but almost diHifltcireatcd iaquiiy. It is a 
matter of historical importance to understand boiv, 
and when, and why the susestors of tho civilised races 
filled tho blank of their post by tales about bestial 
gods and godlike beasts. But Chrietian conduct and 
faith are no Icmgcr affected by tha wiswera to these 
queetiona which we may discover or mvent \Vlate%er 
tho people of the pmt may have intended when they 
TOL, L ^ 
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Sflki that Zeii9 airallonred liia wife, nr tbat Cronwft 
mutilated bia fathar and ata hia cLildreti^ their mew¬ 
ing cannot possibly^ aflect oar notions of the domo^tic 
tluticflj or oncDurago ua to bolioTo that implaty may be 
arcoptablQ in tho sight of deltiea who themsolTes are 
irapiods. 

TiMiHe mytholo^ is tlms no more to m than an 
ftflair of historical or antiqnarLan study* wo must rev 
mambar that tlio inteqjretation of inytha was once a 
thing full of vital interest to tnen whose moral and 
Foligioiis beliefs wero deeply concerned. To otcjt civi¬ 
lised Tuoa thane has ii^ina the momant wbon paoplo 
have anxiously asked, ” Are tho old logeuda of the gods 
literally true, and, if not literally true^ in what senso 
are they to bo believed?'^ Thus Aristotlo,^ in speak¬ 
ing of tba education of tho young, writes: “ Let the 
rulers Uko care that there be no image or picture 
representing nnscamly actions, except in the temples 
of those gods at whom festivals the law permits, even 
ribaldry;*’ such* for example, as the obscene public 
rites of THonysns. Pnusimias describes temple pic- 
inreB of the most incTEdiblo and unnatural hovTor, the 
gods represented being Dera and Zens^ \^'o cannot 
imagine, forEnnately^ what the misery of an odacated 
Greek must hnvo been when bis children had to foes 
the nnBjHmkablo exampio5 of divine Inst. Habitj of 
conn^p blunted tho horror- 

Yet it is HBver a pleasant hour when mortsiB in* 
quire of tbemselvesj la our Ilouvenly Father a largo 
hare or an amorous mm, or a kind of sorcerer capable 
^ PMiOj tiL 17. 
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of pursuing hh love in tLo fonn of nn ant* or a sor-^ 
pentj or a swan? Is ho inipions, Itistful, cowArdJy, 
eerily deceived, unjustt cnael^ aig tlia toniple 

lc|,^hda declare, utid illostmto in Mvsteiy plays ond 
pictures?" But all tlie old civil bed races bavo had 
to live through that hour and to encoanter these prcN 
blemg, “ How individnalg found religious consolntloii 
is," says C. O. Midler, “a veiy interesting inqniiy." 

In Greece, na early ns the sistli oentuiy b,c., we 
are all fsmitiar with Xenophanes' poem ^ comphun- 
jng that the gods were ciiedited with the worst 
crimes of mortalS"—‘in fact, with abominstinns only 
known in the oigics of Nero and Blagabalos^ We 
hear Rtidar refnsing to rapest the tala which told 
him the blessed were caimihalfl,* In India we rend 
the piotis Brahnannic attempts to cxpcmnd deoentlj the 
myths which toado Indm the slayer ofa Bralimnn j the 
ainnerj that is, of the unpardonable sio* In Egypt, 
too, we study the priestly or philosophic fiystems by 
which the clergy strove to strip the burden of absur¬ 
dity and aacrilego from their own deities* From all 
these efforts of civilbod and pious believers to e^^Laiii 
away the stories about their own gods wo nmy infer 
one fact—-the most important to the student of mytho- 
logy—the fact tliat mytka were not evolved in times 
of clear dviliaed thought. It is when Greece is just 

^ Jtitifer ud Prclli^r, /fiii, Grrthw* |k 

* Oijfa^ Qdt*, tt tTuiiiiUifii]; *' iq^ it It Im 

qOH i?f tbv blwp^ ■ mnnibftl. i. .1 ^ M*o% tt if fnir a in^a 
tMt tlw godi i[pt4iL hcmoiErmiilj, for thv rrppoKli b 

ivm. Of Ibwk HQ TulaJiu, 1 1 HII fpeak cciii.trnnwiH to ibaci vlja 
b*rcr boion me.” In aroUlETtg tit itpf^ of the uiuallifLl pud* 
buwerer, FindAT t«lk m UJe cren uCisailiw to uor nuxnllCj. 
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beginning to her thought from the bonJago of too 
concreto langiiagep wtieii eho is etriying to coin abstract 
torniB^ that her philosophers and poets first fitui tho 
Tnjt lia of Greece a stutobling^bloelc. 

All early attempts at an inlerpretntion. of mytho¬ 
logy are so raaniy efforts to expl&in. tho myths on 
some principla which shall seem not unreasonable to 
men living at tho time of the ojcplnnatioii, There- 
fora the pious remonstrancea and the forced con¬ 
struct ions of early thmkom like Xenophaneg^ of 
poets like Pindar, of all ancient Homeric achokra mul 
Pagan apologists, from Theagenes of Hbegium (525 
the early Homeric commentator, to Porphyry, 
almost the Inst of the heathen pbilofiophersT nn> so many 
proofs that to Greece, as soon as she had a reflectivo 
literature, the myths ofGrOMO seomed impions and {mr* 
tionai The essays of tKa native commentators on the 
Ycda, in tho same way, are etideavonrs to put into 
myths felt to bo irrational and impions a meaning 
which does not ofTcnd either pbty or reason. ’VVo may, 
therefore, conclude that it was not men in an early 
stage of philosophic thonght (na philosophy is now under* 
—^not mem like Empedocles and Heraclitus, nor 
reasonably devout men like Ettmmus, the pious ^ine- 
Iserd of the Othjs &^—who evolved the blasphemoua 
myths of Greece, of Egypt, and of India, ’VVe mast 
look elsewhere for an explanation, We must tiy to 
discover some actual, and denionstrablc, and widely 
prevalent condition of the htiman mind, in wdiicb talcs 
that even to reruoto and ruditneaUry olvilleations ap¬ 
peared Irrational and onnattiral would seem natural 
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ftnJ ratbitiiL To discover tluB intellectnal canditJon 
li4is been tiw nlm of all taythologistiB w^Hq did not 
J^lieve tliat myth ia a divine tradition depmved by 
liuinan weakness, or a distorted versiop of historknl 
ovonta^ 

Before going fnrtlier^ It ia desirable to set forth 
v'tint our ulm isj and to what oi!;tent wo lire seeking 
no mterpTctation of ii^jthology. U is not onr pur¬ 
pose to explain every detail of every ancltnt legeodj 
ritber ns a distorted hiatorlcai fact or na the result of 
this or that confodoti of thought catised by forgotfid- 
nesa of the meoiungs of languEige, or in imy othfir way [ 
iiAjj wo must confitantly protest Against the oxcitfsions 
of too ventciresome ingenuity- Myth is so ancient, so 
cotnpicsp so fuii of elements, that It is vnin labour to 
ticftk a esnae for every phcDoinonon. We are chiefly 
[occupied aith the quest for an historical condition of 
the human intellect to which the element in mythsj 
regarded by ns os irmtional^ shall seem ratlonAl 
enongL If wo can prove that such a state of mind 
widely oiista among men;^ and has existedj that state 
of mind may be pro visional ly oonaideried ns the fount 
and of tlie myths which have always perplexed 

men in a reasoonblo modem mental condition^ AgoiO} 
if it can be shown that this mental stage was one 
threngh which all civilised races have paa^, the uni¬ 
versality of the mytliopmic mental condition will to 
somo extent explain tho nniversol dij'usim of the 
stories. 

Now, in oil mythologies^ whether Hamge or civi¬ 
lised^ there exist two focU^ra—the factor wUidi w e now 
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regard ds mtiocEfil, and tliat wbioli W 6 modertis regnril 

irratii^nalH The former el^tneiit no&da llttla eiplflim- 
tion j tUo latter has demanded explanation ever Bince 
biimaxk thought became oomparatively instracted and 
aWtract. 

To take an example | oven in the mjtka of savagea 
there ib much that atil] ^eems rational and transparent. 
If savages toll os that aomo wise being tanglit the to 
all tho simple arts of llfe^ the nse of of the bow 
and arrow, the barbing of books, and so forth, we 
anderstimd them at once- Nothing can ba more 
natural than that man ahonliJ beliel^e in an original 
inventor of tlie aiiSp and should toll tales ahont the 
imaginary discoverers if the real heroes be forgottenn 
So far all is plain sailing. But when the savage 
goes on to Eflv that ha who taiaght the use of fire or 
who gave the first marriage laws was a rabbitj or a 
crow, or a dog^ or a l^ver, or a spider, then we are 
at once face to face wJtJi the element in myth;^ 
which BcemB to ns irraihn&L Again, among civilised 
peoples we read of the pore alLseeing Varuna in the 
yedos, to whom sin la an ofihnce. We read of Indra, 
the Lord of Thuudcfi borne In his chariot, the giver 
of victory, tho giver of wealth, to the pious; here 
once more all seems natural and plain. The notion 
of a deity who guides the whirlwind and directs the 
fltorm, a god of battles, a god who blesses righteons^ 
ness, is famdlnr to ns and intelligible; but when wo 
read how ludra drank himseJf drunk and committed 
adollcries witli Asiim women p and got him self born 
from the same womb as a boll, and changed biniself 
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luto n quail or u rum^ and snfTercd t1i0 most 
abject pli^'sLcal terror, and bo forth, then we are EmiObg 
lujths no longer readily mteUigible; bere* wo feel, 
are irrational atorioB^r of which the origiiijil Ideas, in 
natural seijBe, can hardly hayo been conceived by 
men in a pure and ratiabal early eivilisatioiu 

Again, if ws look at Greek roUgions tradition^ we 
oheorve the ccw^kisteaco of the miwnal and tko 
apparently irmiwfyii olementB. The myths 

arc those winch repre^oot the gods as bcautiftil and 
wLea beiegs. Tho Artemia of the Odifm^^ “taking 
Lor poiitiuie in the chaee of boars and ewiffc deer, wbUe 
with her the wild weod-nympha disport then], and 
high over them aU she reans her brow, and is easily 
to be known where all are fair,"’ * is a perfectly Taiional 
mythic repreaentatioti of a divine beings Wo feel, 
even now, that tho conception of a “ queen and god- 
de£S| chaste and the abbess, as l^aid de Saint-^ 

Victor calls her, of the woodlands, is a beaulifitl and 
natural fancy, which retjutrea no ezi^planatioii. On the 
other hand, the Artemis of Arcadia, who ia confused 
with tho nymph CallUto, who, again, is said to have 
become a sbe-bear, find later a sLar; ntid the Bran- 
ranian Artemis, wboeo maiden mmisters danced a 
bear-danoe,^ aro goddesses whose legend seeme un¬ 
natural, and needs to be made intettigible. Or, again, 
there is nothing not eiplicablo and natural in the 
conception of the Olympian Zeus, as represented by 
the great chty‘fielep1mntine etatne of Zeus at Olympia, 

^ Vt 103. 

* ApicTii>*iw j mlnliftr? HlWlPutrataun q® itli irrird* 
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or in tbe Iloinoric cooteption of ZotiB as a god 

CTerj wbePO liis sbliiiiig eTCs/” fmd Iwholdg all 
tilings^ and protects t-lie righteous, and deals good or 
evil fortune to men. But the Zeus wboso grave wha 
shown in Creto, or the Zeus who played Demeter an 
obscene trick by the aid of a ranit or tbo i^ens who, 
in tho shape of a swan, became tho father of Castor 
and Poll us j or the Zeus who deceiTcd Ileni by mcaua 
of a feigued marriage with an inanimate object., or the 
Zeus who was afniid of Attes, or the Zens who made 
lore to women in the akapo of an ant or a cuckoo^ ia a 
being whose myth Is felt to be annatural and bewilder¬ 
ing.^ It> ia this irruifioaai and dnnEitiinil element, aa 
^fr. Max Mill] OP Bays, the sOly, aeoselesa, and savage 
element,” that makes mythology the pnx^do which men 
hare bo long fomid it. 

We have ofTerod c.vamplos—SaragOj Indian, aml^ 
Creek—of that element in mythology which, aa nil 
civilised races Imvo feltj demands explanatioo. 

To be still more explicit^ wo may draw tip a brief 
of the chief problems in the legendary stories 
attached to the old religions of the world—the pro¬ 
blems which it is our epeoiai purpose to notice. 
First wo hflvcj in the myths of all races, tho moat 
grotesque and inconsistent conceptions of the character 
iyf tho gods. Beings who at one moment are spoken 

* Tl™f tn th? r»tiire« in mph '^hich fnr cxmippliv Uw 

wcHwifl^r qI Em^riC'DAviJ. '•’The tlw wolf, llw Iht lbi 

fiug, andl all iba brtiU^ iO dirainOn od relif^ionii 

trKfjwhw, t|a t}^EJ mot alt imlily a iJi wlileli ve ainat d^tiur I ** 
Kb ^tmcEklUiPV that tb«K antraalir planLn, aa^l matiat^ra of mjthi an 
m raanj and ■jpibiia " veiling pnOm deep Hurrd iLfsatalfe, 

HtxiiU of une eiolefic rtli^wH ermL Jupita-^ I'arl^ p, l£Jtvli 
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of 03 Bpiritad. licilj, iianiortalp oicoiscient, fltid kindljp 
ora anddenlj representjed m faflliiooed in tiae likantfia 
n&t oxlIj of mail, but of tbo beafits; as subject to 
rjeatb, 03 ignDraot and impioos. 

All pnj-ChristiAti retigiotis bova tbeir “sioonior- 
pbic or partially sooinorphic idolsj goda in tl]0 Rliapo 
of the loweF oaiiDals, or with tUe beads and necks af 
the lower neimalg. la tlse saiiiQ way all mytholoides 
peprescnt the gods as fbod of appearing' in anmial 
forms. Under those diagnises they conduet many 
amours^ even with the datigtiters of tneu, and Greek 
houses wero proud of their descent from Zeus la the 
j^hapo of on eagle or ont^ a serpent or a swan; wluJo 
Croana and the Yedic Tvoshtri and Poseidon made 
lovB as horsoa, and Apollo as a dog. Not less 
wild arc the legcndis abont tJio births of gods from 
|he thigh, or the head, or feet^ or armpits of some 
parent; while tales doscribing and plctones represent^ 
ing unspeakable divnne obscenities were freqaont in 
the mythology and in the temples of Greece. Once 
more, the gods were saki to posseBS and oiercise the 
power of turning men and women into birds^ beasts, 
dshes, treesj and atones, so that there was searoely a 
familiar natiiTOl object in tho Greek: world which liad 
not onoB (according to legend) been a man or a 
womsiL. Tlxo myths of the origin of the world and 
nian, again, were in the let-fc degreo childish and dis- 
gTifiting. The Bushmen and Australians haTO^ ptT- 
bapsp no story of the origin of species quite bo bar¬ 
barous in style as the anecdotes alx^ut Phanes and 
Prajapati which are preaerred in the Orphic hymns 
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nnd in the Brahtuanas. Thu condnct of the earlier 
djiLBstiea of olasfiical gods towards each other was os 
nobonocBlj crnel and loath^iue as their heharionr 
towards mortals was tricksy and eapriciong. Tlio classi¬ 
cal gods, with all their immortal mighty am capable of 
fear and pairii and are led into scrapes os lodJcmtis os 
those of Brer Wolf or Brer Terrapin in the tales of tlio 
Kegroes of the Soatkem States of AmoriciL The stars, 
again, in mythologyj arc mixed op witli boast9j planets, 
and men in the same embroglie of lantastic ep ini nn. 
The dead and the living, men, beasts, and gods, trees 
and stars, and riYcrs, and son, and. moon, dance through 
the Togion of myths in a burlesque ballet of Prinpus, 
where everything may be anything, wherts nature lias 
no law'S and imagination no limits^ 

Such we the irrational charactcristica of myths, 
clasaio or Indian, European or American, African or 
Asiatic, Aastmlinn or Maori Soeb is the element wo 
find all the world oyer among civiliaed and savage 
people, sanper^ quoil uhiqttc, q^iod ^ amnibuA. 

It is no wonder that picas and refiective men have, in 
so many ages and in m many ways, tried to account 
to themselves for tlicir possession of beliefs closely 
connected with rcHgicn which yet seemed minoias to 
religion and morality. 

The explanations^ which men have given of their own 
aacred stories, tho apologiijg for their own gods which 
they hava been constrainEKi to offer to themjselves, 
were tho earliest babblings of a science of mytliolf)g}\ 
That science was, in dim beginnings, intended 
til satisfy a moral need Man found that his gods 
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were not tdada in hb own moml image at ita beat^^ 
but in tbe imago fiometimea of the beosta;^ admatlnioa 
of his own moral ^at^^e at its Tory worst: in tha 
likoacsa of robbers, wLainJa, sorcerara* and nduttener^ 
Now it is inipossiblo lioro to examine minab^ly aU 
systems of nijtUological interpretation. Every key hna 
boon tried in tlib diCOcnlt lock; every canso of con* 
fngion baa been taken up and tested, deemed adi!r[ir&to, 
and hnally rejected or asaigned a subordinate place. 
Probably tha first attempts to shako off tho biirtlon 
of Taligions horror at mythical implefcy were made 
by way of sUent omisaien. Tbiu mo^t of Uio fonlest 
myths of early India aro abaont, and presumably wore 
left out, in the Kig-Veda. ** The rBligtoiiu eontioiont 
of tbe hymnsp already so olovatadj bas discarded most 
of the tales which offended it* but bos not succeeded 
in discarding tbeni Jnst os the poets of the 

Rig-Veda prefer to avoid the more offenjive traditions 
about Indra and TvoslstrLi so Homer succeeds in avoid¬ 
ing t!i0 more grotesque and puerile talcs about hhi 
own gods,* The period of actual apohigy comes later. 
Pindar declines^ as we have soonp to accuse a god of 

* JUiiffiMM de r/wffp Bi4rtii, fu 14. Sw kIm IfttiiM 

■ Tbe fwoni lar Homer'i ntioraov m probably diifcniol m diffns- 
mtl poiaagiJi- PeHi*pi in Hidncr aw* Im hod bianl a veriioB 
myth tlMB. wbat roMcbetl UetaiDil; prrluh|fa be HUKtlffin linffH-elf 
Pibg PifiiJM) pnrifiwi A nsjthi vrally be mmK baw Klwl^dl la fiin- 
fnrmitj- w^Ith Ibe vMe bnitLuaity Kad purity irf lu* tori#, the (i-t 
b»t ronfitrateii to hi* idunl Hu make* hm ifciiiei hrEmstuit to draf 
eui b dbputw M Knof^olf al thdr ewrlj tmIi^^tuSo Ail^entuiw, pbUh* 
of whiobp bnwiiver, bi th* bidting uf Hrjjhjfcitiu iMit tif 

beareEL, fend tbn UnjidiooiiiKiit Aft™ in * tiww] bfubn. CompaTv 
Ttnfi^ar J*Wi iloiMr^ p. Sj : ISliAtoTcr ib« 3nftipi?t ibo (pi^t 
fcrtkt hu lolentnl, at leoiE St hii ptitigofi tbw ibEoci «wg,y," tJaut Ei, 
ditSlw ntHOLin in bHtioJ 
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caniiibaliani. The SatupaUia BmliiTmiLBL invents a new 
staiy abc^iit tBn Blsjing of Vievarupa. Not Intlrat but 
TritUr saja the Erabmaiia upolugeticflllj^ filew tbo 
tliree-lieaded son ofTvaslitri- "“Mndfa assuredlj wfia 
free from tliat sin, for bo is a gotl,''' aaya tUo Indian 
apolo^t,^ Yet sins wlaich to na appear for more 
izionstrous tlian tbe pcccadlilo of killing a three- 
hear1c<l BralimEui are attrihated freely to Indni. 

While poets coaid but omifc a blagphcmons tale or 
fitetch an apology in pasdlngy it became the bnsinesa 
of pbiloaophers and of aatifinarlaii writerB deliberately 
to ** wbltowash ” the gods of popnlor religion. Syate- 
inatic e:scpIanfitio£is of the Bacred stories, whether as 
preserved in poetry or as tohl by priests, bad to tie 
providtHi. India had tor etymological and her legen¬ 
dary Bcbool of mythology,* Thus, while the hymn 
^cnjcd to tell how the 3 faruts wore gods, ^'borti together 
with the spotted deerp'^ the etymological interpreters 
e]q)laincd that the wonl for deer only meant tJio raany- 
colonred lines of clouds^* In the armouiy of opolo- 
gqJLics etymology has been the most aervicooble wGapon. 
It is easy to see that by aid of etymology the most re- 
pulaive legend may he compelled to yield a pure or 
harmless sense, and may be explalnetl as an innocent 
blunder, caused by mere verbal misunderetandiog. 
Jlrahmans, Greeks, and Germans have equally foand 
comfort in this hi^pothesis. In the Cral^lm of Plato, 
Socrates speaks of tho notion of explaining myths by 
etymological guesses at tho tiseaniiig of divine tmmes 

^ JlnrAMKinnip DsttHirrlt iS^Iz, toL L 47, 

* IkLix MUllcr, p. 5^ 

• Pariea^ “iDdjJUi DlvSns 
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Djs “ a plitlosopliy whieli came to liim all in ab in^t 4 mt+"^ 
TLns wa find Socrates shocked bj the irroveTCiica which 
style<l Zeu9 the son of Cronus, who ia a proverb for 
stapidity/* But on exatuiiiirLjf philelogically the nnino 
Kronosj Socrat^ decidos that it must roiUlj mean 
Konos, ** not in tLo sonso of a youtb^ but signifying 
the pure and gamisliiBd miad»^ ITierefore^ when 
people first coiled Zens the son of Cionas^ they meant 
nothing irreverent, bat only that Zens lb tlio child 
of the pure niind or pure reason^ Not only is this 
etymological systetn most pioas and consolatOTy, bat 
it as Socrates adib^ of aniverfial applicationL For 
now I betidnk me of a very new and ingenioas notion, 
^ ^ - that we nmy put in and pall oat letters at 
pleaanroi and alter tbe accents. 

Socrates, of cotiraej speakB more than half in irony, 
but there Ls a oertflin tmth in hia acooant of etymo¬ 
logical analyaifl and its dependence on individaal 
tastes and preconceived theory^ 

The ancient classical sehaola of mythological inter¬ 
pretation, though nnscietitilic and anauccesaful, are 
not without interest. We find phiioBophers and gram- 
marians looking, just aa wo onrselves ore looking] for 
BOtno condition of the hamab intellccfc ont of which 
the absurd element in mytlis might conceivably have 
sprung. Veiy mtn rally tho philosopbera Eupposed 
that the htinian beinga in whose brain and speech 
1113^119 had their origin ninsh have been philosophers 
like themselves—intelligent, edacatod persons. But 
each persons, they argued, could never have mennt to 

^ jQwctt'i Plaiih, I'oJ, L pp. 632, 670. 
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tell etoriM nlx>iit tlie geda w full of nonseuie flrul 
Llasplieniy, 

Tliervfom tli& nonsenao and bla^liomj must origin- 
nlljr hfiFe had soin'S bormlDSBp or Gven praisewotlli^j 
ponge^ What could that sense Lav'S heen ? This qiies^ 
tion each ancient mythologist answered in ocoordanee 
with hia own teisto and prejudices, and aboTC oil, 
and like all other and lator fii)conlfito3i8p in haraonj 
With the general tendency of his own sfudieo. IF 
lie liFcd when physical specalntion was oonung into 
fashion, as in the ago of Empedocles, ho thotight that 
the Homeric poems moat contain a veiled account 
of physical philosophy This was the opinion of 
Ttioagenea of Ehegium, who wrote at a period when 
a cmde physicism was disengaging itself from the 
earlier religions and m^'thical cosmogonic systems of 
Greece, ITieageiies was shocked by the Homeric 
description of the battle in which the godg fought 
09 allies of the Achccans and Trojans. He therefore 
explained away tho a^oir os a veiloil account of the 
strife of the eloiiients. Such "strife^' was familiar 
to readers of the physical specnlations of Eiupedoclea 
and of Horaclitua, who blamed Homer for hia prayer 
against Strife.* 

It did not occar to Thcogenca to ask whether any 
evidence existed to show that the pre-Homoric Greeks 
were Empeddcleau or llemclitean philosophers. He 
readily approved to himsolf that Apollo, Helios, and 
IlcphEO^us were allegorical representations, like what 
such phDosophers would feign,—of fire, that Heni wus 
* It. d Okt^ 4 SL 
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ftiri Poseidon water* Artemia tbo mopa* anti tlie test lie 
dUposed of in tlio aamo fashion.^ 

Metrodorofl* turned not only tlic goda* but 

tliG Homeric laeioes into '* olejnental eombiontions Qrtd 
pliyaical ngenciea;" Top there Is nothing new in Uic 
mythological pliiloaophr nt present popular, which sees 
the fiutij, end tho clondp and the wind in Achilles, 
Athene* and Ileraies.* 

In the Ikuxlim, Enripides puts another of the 
mythological Kystems of his own time into the month 
of Gadmc^p the Thehan kings who advances a philo¬ 
logical explanation of the atory that DiociyRiifl was 
sewn np in tho thigh of Ziuis.* The moist famons of 
the lator theories was that of Euenjems (5t6 
Id fl kind of ptulosophical mmanco* Enemerns de¬ 
clared that he had sail^ to some Ne-maaVIand^ Pan- 
chica^ where he fotmd the verity about mythical times 
engraved on plOara of bronxe. This truth he pub¬ 
lished in tho ^icrffl where lie ratiDnaliBod 

the fables* averring that tlie goda Lnd Iwen then* and 
that the myths wero osEaggemted and distorted records 
of facts. (See Eusebius, Er, tL S SO Abbi 

Banier {La Mythdo^k axpliqH^t LUiddTr, Paris, 
1738* voL ii. p. ^iS) attempts the defence of Encineras, 
whom most of the midepts regarded aa an athrifiL 
There was an element of tmth ki bis romantic hypo- 
thesis.* 

' m /iMicTp 131. 67 . PiaJorr ttE77), r^t tr. p. “TlaSi 

famarr ftpoln^tfa W ^ Ci4U ■* Thsrfig^tari at Htrtsaur 

oaert thK]lE^»£ doctrine in ibe aui« of ]>b7iietJ illegwx/' 

* Grute, ifrtt p/ e^wrtp rtl. iS£i* L p. 404- * 

* Set Blocks ri W Muhi, 1876^ 
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Sometimes tb& old stories ^ero sjiid to conc*^! u 
moral} sonietlmM o ptpioai, BOFPetiincs a mystical or 
Nco-platonic sort of meaQiog. Aa every apologist in¬ 
terpreted ttD legends in his own fasbioH} tie inter- 
plantations uimalh' disagreed and killed eacli otLer^. 
Jost as One modem mjthologist poea the irmd in 
jiEetea and the dawn in MedeS} wliiie another of tke 
same school believes, on eqimllj good evidence, tJiat 
both ,^tes ikiid Medea aro tbo moon, so writers like 
Porphyry (270 B.c) and PLntarch (60 11,0^) made the 
nneieob doitiea types of tlioir own favourite doctrines, 
whatever these might happen to be. 

When Ghristiamty became powerful, the Cliristirm 
writers naturally attacked heathen religion where it 
waa most vnlnerable, on the side of tho mytlis, and of 
the mysteries which worn dramatm representatioDS of 
the luyths, "Pretty gods you worship,^ said the 
Fathers, in effect, “ homicides, adulterers, bulls, bears, 
mice^ ants, and wkat not," The heathen apologiata 
for the old religion were thus driven m the early 
ages of Chri^iauity to various rEiethods of explaining 
away the myths of their diiscredited religion. 

The early Christian writers very easily, and with 
oonsidemble argnmentativa power, disposed of the 
apologiea for the myths advanced by Porphyry and 
Plutarch. Thus Eusebius in the Prirparatw Hmn^lica 
hrst attacks the EgA^ptian interpretations of their own 
bestial or semi - bestial gods. He shown that the 
various intcrpretatiofis destroy each other, and gose 
on to point out that Greek myth is in esaence only 
a veneered and varmshod version of the faith of 
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Egypt^ lie riJicnlee, wiUi a geckl deal of hTunour, 
die old tlioories wbicli rcsolv^Ml so maxiy tn],-tMcaJ 
heroes into the silb ; he shonrs that while OBO s^yBiem 
ie contented to Zeae as mere hre anj airj 

another ^tem recognises in him the higher reasoD, 
whdo Hemnlc^j Diqnyaoa, Apollo, and Asclepina, father 
and cMld| are nil indiderently the son. 

Granting that tUo myth-maters were only conitruct- 
ing phTEical allegories^ whj did they wrap them upi 
asks Edsebins, in what consider abaminabld dctiona? 
In what etato worn the people who could not look at 
the pure procesaes of Kntnre withont being reminded 
of the most hideous and unnatural offences? Once 
morOj ^ the physical iDterpretera do not eren agree lu 
their physical mterpretalions." All these ore equally 
facile^ equally pkusiblcp imd cqusdlj incapable of proof. 
Agam> Edsebids argnes, the interpreters toko for 
granted in the makers of the my the on amount of 
physical knowledge which they certainly did not 
f *or e]£ainplet if Ijeto were only another name for Hero, 
the character of Siena wonld be clDored oa for as hh 
amour with Leto is concerned. Now the ancient 
believera in the physical phenomena theory of 
myths mode out that Hera, the wife of ZauBj was 
really the same peraon onder another name iLa Letq, 
hia mistress* “ For Hern is the earth " (they add 
at other times that llem was the air);^ ^ond Loto 
ifl the night; bdt night is only the shadow of the 
earthj and therefore Leto Ja only the Ehodow of Hena.” 
It woa eosy^ bowover^ to prove that this scientihc tip w 
of night Ek3 the shadow of earth was not likely to be 
TOL1. B 
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known to mytli-makora, wlio regnn|&il "swift ^Lgbf 
as AtL Actani parson- PlntAreh, too^ Imd an abstmao 
tkooif}' to explain the legend about the dnniiny — 
a log of oak-wood, which Zeus protended to many 
when at variance witli Hera.^ 

TLiIb quarrel^ Le fiatdj was merely the confusion and 
fitrife of elomonta. Zens waa beat, Hera was cold 
(she Lad alresdj been explained as earth and oir)^ 
the dummy wife of oak-wood was a tree that emerged 
after a tlood, end go forth. Of coaree, thw was 
no evidence that mythopccici men held Plutarchian 
theories of heat and cold and the conflict of the 
elements; besides, as Eusebios pointed ont* Hem had 
already boon defined onoo as an nllegoiy of wedded 
life, and onco as tho enrtli, and agalo as tho air^ and 
it was rather too lato to assert that she was also the 
cold and watery element in the world* As for hia 
own explanation of the myths, Euseblaa bolds that 
they descend fmm a period when nion in their 
lawless barbarism knew no better thEvn to tell such 
taleSi " Ancient folk, in tto exceeding savagery of 
their lives, made no acconnt of God^ the universal 
Creator^ * * . but betook them to all manner of 
abominations. For the laws of decent existence were 
not yet established^ nor was any settled and peaceful 
state ordained among but only a loose and 

savage fashion of wandenog life, while, os beasts 
irrational, they corod for no more than to fill their 
bellies, being in a manner without God in the world*^' 
Growing a little mom civilised, naenj according to 

I FAtMOUAij IL 31. 
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Eui^ebiufl^ BOngbt after sometliing divinoj ’which tlifj 
fouRtl ib the heavenly bCKliea. Later, they fell to 
worshipping living persona, especially medicine men *' 
abd cDcjoiorSj and contilined to worship thorn oven 
after their decrease, bo that Greek tomplea are really 
tombs of the desd.^ Finally^ the civilised ArtcienitSj 
with a coitseryatiTe relnotanca to aljandon thoJr old 
myths ra TrarptM roXfj^mvT&s^ oCSeiiv)? invented 

for them moral or physical explanation^ like those 
of Plutarch and others, earlier and later* 

.49 EnBebiDB, like Clemons of AlcxaDdria, Amabina, 
and tlio other early ChriEtian disputants^ had no pre~ 
judico in fivonr of Hellenic mythology, Eind no sonti- 
mentol reason for wishing to snppt^ that the origin of 
ita impnriticfl was pnro, he foirnd his way to the very 
theory of the iirutional element in mythology which 
wfl propose to offer. 

Even to sketch the history of mythological 113-po- 
thesis in modem tlmcfl would require a book to 
itself. It most snfBco hero to indicate the variona 
Lines which Epecnlation os to mythology h-og pur¬ 
sued. 

All interprotations of myth have been formed in 
accordance with the ideas prevalent in tlie time of 
the interpreters. The early Greek physicista thought 
that mythopoeic men bad been physicista. Aristotle 
hints that they were (like himself) political plidoeo- 
phera.* KecN^platonisla sought in the myths for Neo* 
platonism^ most Chriatianfl (unlike Ensehiua) either 
aided with EDomems, or found in myth the inventions 


> Prvp. S,t ll s- 


* PfajL ii, % 19. 
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of or n t 4 imL; 3 beil anti dbtorti^d moinqiy of tito 

EtbHcal nsvelotion* 

This WOK the theorjj for examplej of good old Jacob 
Bryant, who mw overywhoro memories of the Xonehiim 
deltige and proofs of the oorrectnoBe oF Old Testamcot 
ethoologyJ 

ifnch the same attempt to find the Biblic&l truth 
at the bottom of Eavngo and ancient fable has been 
recently made by tho Into il. Lenormant, a Catholic 
scholar* 

In tho beginning of the present centory Germany 
turned her attcoticn to mythology. As nanal, nieo*s 
Ideas were biaasod by the general nature of thoir 
opinions. In a pions fclnd of spirit, Friedrich Qreozer 
sought to find s^nbol^ of some pure, early, and Oriental 
theosophy in the myths and mystGries of Greecso, Cer¬ 
tainly tho Greeks oF the philosophical period explained 
their own myths as syoibok of higher things, but the 
explanation was an afler-thoughh" The great Lobeek, 
in his (1S25) bronght b^k common 

Eense, and made it tlie guide of hU rust, his qnecjnalled 
learning. In a gentler imd more genial spirit C. Ot- 
Fried Miiller laid tho fonndation of a truly scientifio 
and historical mythology,* Ifoitber oF these writers 
had, like Alfred Maury/ much knowle<lgei of the 
myths and faiths of the lower races, but thev often 

I Hiymti, A iVrw Sjdait, atjWm* an AU^pi U made Ij;» DivtMt 
dUion /'aiif, *7?4- 

■ Lti tie r/^iffwT ittipHi Is BiUcf iS$i. 

> Onciur, Stfmiiitk hihI sd wliUr LEipag, 1335^41. 

*■ tQ a 0/ Kn^lMi iraiw^ 

ImDdafl, I $44. 

■ Iliiimn det dc la Antique, ^mMj 1S57, 
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ott tho point of anticipating th^ oihnoioglcnJ 
method 

When philological science in onr own coiitniy canio 
to maturit^^ in plulologji m of otJ in phjddfl anti 
Inter m ssymtol^St wei3 Bonght the hej of 
^Yh^le physical atlegoiy^ religioua and esoteric sym- 
verlttl oonfosioD^ hbtorieal legend^ and an 
original dmue tmditiDn^ perverted in ages of dnrk- 
nessj have been the most popnlar fcoja in other ages, 
the scientihe nineteenth ccntnrr Lna hod a philological 
key of its own. The methods of Kuhn^ Brt'oJj Mas 
Miillor, and generally the philologica] methodj cannot 
be oiamined here at fnU length.^ Briefly speahingj 
the nnxlom philological melhod is intonded for a 
scientific application of tho oliJ etymolc^cal iutorpve- 
tationa, Cadmus in the ^ccAcr of Euripidea^ Socratea 
in the Cmtylm of PlatOj dismle^ nnpalatnhle myths as 
the results of verbal confuaion. People Lad origitially 
said pomething quite sensible—so the bi.’pothc^s rnna 
^—but when their descendontii forgot tho meaning of 
their remarks, a new and absurd meaning followed 
from a soiies of unconscious pnna.^ This view was 
BUpporttMj in ancient times by purely conjectural and 
itnpossihlo etymologieai Thus the nayth that Bio- 
nyans was sewn op in the thi^h of Zoos 
w'os explftined bj Enripides os tho result of a confu¬ 
sion of words. People had originally said that Zeas 

* S« J/jrfAflJipuf Ib JRfit ail^I in 

TkAbj whan Mr. Mas ijvtem I* critkawiL ^ 

C^o«i DPiW Xythr 

* Thfct * gHipidrfAbli] mnnber rtf tnjrtlu, etWly injtlii of 

ftHi« frrtffl popnlftr li wrtiin I wbai fi alfjts^ t* & tho vut 

pmprtrtJMi givoD to UtM islcmeBt in mytfafl. 
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I^ave B pledge (p/iijpa?) to Hcrpt. Tbo modem pbiili^ 
logical Bcl^ool relies for e^cpUmtlona of uDtowfuid and 
otlier myttia on Bimilar confusions* Thna Dupline ia 
anid to have been originnllj not a girl of romance, but 
the dawn (Sanskrit, daJiajid : fzAa^^) pursned bj the 
rising snu. Bat aa the original Aryan sense of 
Dakund or .AAand was loat^ and as Daphne came 
to mojm the bnrol — the wood which bums easily- — 
the fable arose that the troo had been a girl called 
Daphne,' 

This system chiefly rests on compaiiaon between 
the Ssnskrit names in the Rig-Yeda and the mythic 
names in Greek, Qermanp SlsTonic^ and other Aryt^n 
legends. The attempt ie made to prore that, in tha 
common speech of the andivided Aryan race, many 
words for splendid or gbwbg natural phenomena 
eiisted^ and that natural processes were described in 
a figtiratiTe style. As the various Ar^-ao families 
separated^ the aetise of the old words and nozneB 
became dim, tlie developed into the 

names into gods^ tho de^fiptions of elemental pro¬ 
cesses into mji^hs, M this pystem has already been 
criticised by as elsewhere with minute attention, n 
reference to these reTiowa mnst suffice in this place. 
Briefly, it may be stated that tho various masters of 
the fichool—Kuhn, Mas Mailer^ Roth, Schwartz, and 

* Muc iLliilltirr S^rmdtrrUk CeniMfy, 1SS5; “SciilK Mjthpi,” 

18S6 : JfffAi end fA. L.J. Wkitney^ Mum- 

IlMdtr BuqiEftigncit And othm dUrnlw Uw Or. o*i4 Ziwy. 

Stwiit*r V- HojbaKiifdt, uh4 Fdd 

{Btfrlin, iS77h i:Jt.: Dflrsiifln** La lii 2^^; iH^r 

riM Curtfltiw SJlse \t oiiKh, Prin^^plei c/ Oretk jSisLiih 

trtEi;^,, iL 
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tlie rest—Taraly agree where agreement js essential, 
that is, in the philological foandations of their b« till¬ 
ing. They ilifTer m vorj tnanj of the etymological 
analysee of mythical names. Tliey alflo differ in the 
interpretations they put on the hbjucs, Xiihn fllmost 
invariably seeing fire, storm, cloud, or lightning where 
ilr, Mas Mitller sees the chaste Dawn. Urns ilann- 
hardt, after hai'ing been a disdpte, is obliged to say 
that comparative Indo - Gennanic mythology has not 
borne the Iruit expected, and that *‘tho certain gains 
of the system reduce themselves to the scjuitiist 
Ibt of parellels, such as Dyana-Zeas = Tiae, Par- 
janya = Porktiftita, Bhaga = Bog, Vaniim = Unmos " 
(a position mnch disputed), Mannliardt adds 

his belief that a number of other " equations "—sneh 
as Sfliaim'iyn^Hermeias, Saranytis = Demoter Erin- 
Sentauros = Gatidhorva, and many others ‘will 
not’stand criticiBin, and he fears that these ingoiiious 
guesses will prove mere ycfM rather than 

nctunl facts.* Many examples of the precarious oud 
contradictory character of the results of philological 
mythology, many instancea of dubiotiB etymologies, 
fRlgft logic, leaps at foregone conclufiiouB, and attempts 
to moke what is peculiarly Indinu in thought into 
matter of universal application, will meet us in tlia 
chapters en Indian and Greek divine legends* " The 
method in its practical working ahowa a fundamental 

i JlvuM and Feld Euliur, rut it JV K»ll, KitW* ‘■epodi-nuJantf" 
book !■ DiV l/tnMteieefi df3 Ffutri, Bwlin. tSi^u Bj w»J 
of tJsB dHpateff u to tb# nHwnSoff at » U** 

CotoCAH /a Soini£f4 ^ 4t Pitri*, t ^ JP- 

■ Art ^cxfndfejlj M*Binluir.U'pi not* Keihq> Uiftsrk* of Ftwfklyll 

■nd IJcnikUi^ ff- P- ^ 1- 
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lack the Iiligtorical eajrs MamiliaiJL Es^ 

amp] £13 are toim from tlKHr coistexts, be observea- 
blatoricol ef^olutioa Ja neglect^; passages of tbs 
Veda, tbcmsel^es totally ohseore, ara dragged forwanl 
to aceomit for obaenro Greek mythical pbencineniL 
Sucli ape the noetifiadumf brought by the fegretted 
MannliarJt agalmst tlie school to which ho origiuallj 
belonged, and which vm popular and all-powerftil 
even in the maturity of bia own more clear-sigbted 
geoioj^. Proofs of the correctnoss of bis criticisni 
will be offered ahundaDtly in the course of tbis 
work. It will become evident that, groat as are the 
Bcqnisitloiia of Philology, her least certain dlscoveiies 
have been too liaetlly applied in alien " matter,” that 
ia, in die region of myth- Not tliat philology ia 
wholly without place or part in the inve^digatioo of 
myth» when there ia agreemeut among pbilologlsta na 
to the meaning of a divine name» In that case a 
certain amount of light is tbrowu on the legend of the 
bearer of the name, and on its origin and first homoi 
Aryan, Creek, Semiticj or the like. But how rare ia 
agreement among philologists! 

“Tho pbilologie&l method,” flays Profe^r Tielo,^ 
“ is inadeqnate and mlfileading^ when it ia a question 
of diflcovering the Gri^n of a myth, or the physical 
explanation of tho oldest mytha^ or of acqonntliig for 
the rude and obscene element in the divine legonda of 
dTilifled laocfl- But these ora not the only problems 
of mythology'. There la^ for example, the question of 
the mlstions of myths, where wo have 

^ Jttv, fie da EeL, m J. 2«Qv Nt^v.-Dec 1SS5- 
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to determine wbetlier Hie mytlu of peoplcft wioftpi 
Eipeech ifi of tbo smne femilir are Epeokl aiodificatiotiB 
of a mythology once commoTi to the mee wheac# 
these peoplefl Lave sprang. The philological method 
alone answ^er Letie/* But tlik will Beem a wry 
limited province when we find Hint ulmoet all reci^,^ 
however remote nnd nnoonneoted in epeechp have prac¬ 
tically much the eaiuo myths. Plulology can tell 
whcythor Zens Aateriofij or Adonkp or Zens Labren- 
ilenS| ifl originally a Semitic or a Greok divme name j 
here she is the Pythoaea we mnat nU oonsnlt; Id this 
sphere ahe ia supreme—when bor high priests are of 
fjne mind. 
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NEIV SYSTEM PkOPOSED. 

Chapter I. nap^tuUlAd:—nf 4^ nwUiiid: Sckaefr of cogq- 
imiiTfl cir ^ioricftl *f id^jui—A utkipa!^ fa part hj Eioma^ 
lidT3«, yaafc4!3iAlla, U* S|«irtseT {oi CLdC*, Oambriilj^), ajiad 

MMmiiKPdt^ScWaet of Obpsrt of uHjuii^ s to oondl^ 

^Euft oF bamnA m whicti nurveiti of- myth Jii!^ fwrta of 

praoUc^f oveiyda; b«t^—TbJj im tbo uti^ de^ 

JieHbcd—Tbo wiKd ^tnuoat of a flEtfvfvAj fro^ii th# 
»t»te--AdTwitAfff!« of Uiti iiwtibud--r*rt4y for wackd'gftf. 

am u w«U u ari^n of injfbii^CoDDKted witli giifictml tboory of 
CTolutJ^—PbxKlSng Oktitnple of myth of tbo wpti;r-iiwm]lfnrfiiw 
PiufoM^rir Hdr'* crfLfdvm of tbs m^thud—Qbjoctlbtu to mutbckip 
mnd uuw«r to theto—Ap^cncfiK IBL 

The past syatems of tDjiJsologic&l intcrpretatioii ba^o 
been briefly sketched It has been shown that the 
practical need for a roconcUiatlmi between religion and 
tnorality on one side, and tho storiea abont the goda 
on the otharj produced the hypothcsea of Thcsagenea 
and Motrodorns, of Socrates and Euemema^ of Ariatotlo 
and Plutarch. It has boon shown that in each case 
the reccncileio af^ed on tho bEtsis of their own ideas 
and of tho pbOotiophica of their time. The early 
physicist thought that myth concealed a physical 
philosophy ; the early etyraqlogfefc oaw in it a con¬ 
fusion of language ; the early poUticol specnlator sap- 
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pos^d that injUi vtaa an inveatioii of legifllfttota \ tho 
litenuy Euemtsnjs fomid tlie s^etvt of myths in tjio 
conras of an imagmary voyage to a fabled island. 
Then tsame tlto momeat of the Ghmtian attacks, 
and Pagan philosophers, touched with Oriental paa^ 
theism, recognised in myths certain pantheistic 
Gymbots and a cryptic revelation of their own Neo¬ 
platonism. When the gods were dead and their 
oltoiB fallen, then antiqnoriea brought their cariosity 
to the problem of explaining myth. Christiana re¬ 
cognised in it a depraved version of the Jewish sacred 
writingg^ and found the arfc on every mountain-top of 
Greece. The critical nineteenth contnry brought in, 
with Otfried Mtiller and Lobeefc, a closer anolysie ; 
imd finally, in the Enddon rise of comparative philo¬ 
logy, it chanced that philologista uinesed Gio domain 
of myths. Each of these systems had its own aiuouiJt 
of troth, but each certainly failed to unravel the whole 
web of tradition and of foolish faitL 

Meantime a new science has come into existence, 
the adcuce which studios man in the sum of all Lis 
works and thoughts, as evolved through the whole 
process of his development. This Ecienoe, Coinijara- 
tive Anthropology, studios the devolcipment of law out 
of cnatomthe development of weapons from the stick 
or stone to the latest repeating rifle i the dovebp- 
ment of society from the horde to the nation. It is 
a study which does not d(»pbe the most backward not 
dognidod tribe, nor neglect the moat civilised, and it 
frequently finds in Aastroliads or Nootkas the germ of 
ideas and institntions which G«ekj or Romans brought 
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to perfection, or retiuaedj little altered from their earlj 
radeneae, m the mid^ of cifilbation. 

It is inevitable that this science should also try its 
hatid on mythology. Our pui^»&e h to employ tho 
anthropologioa] method—tlio sttidy of tJio ovolutioji 
of idessj from the savage to tlw barborous^ and 
thence to the civilised stage—in tlio province of 
myth^ ritual, and religion. It has been shown 
that the light of this method hod dawned on Euse¬ 
bius in his polemic with the heathen apologistB. 
Spencer, the head of Corpus, Cambridgo (1630-93), 
had really no other scheme in his mind In his erudite 
work on Hebrew Rituah^ Spencer was a stodent of 
man's religionB genemllyi and be came to tho conclu¬ 
sion that Hebrew ritnol was but an mporgated, and, 
fto to apesb, divinely " licensed " adaptation of heathen 
customs Rt largo. Wo do but follow his guidance on 
less perilous ground when we seek for the origirmi 
forms of classical rite and myth in tlio parallel usages 
and logeuds of the most bockwiml races* 

Fontenelle, in the last century, stated, with all the 
ckanif?ss of the French intellect^ tho ^'stem which is 
partially worked gut in tlu 3 essay-—the system which 
explains the irrational element in myth as inherited 
from aavagety. Fontenolle's paper (^ur t Orient iki 
FubUi) is brief, sensible, and witty, and icquirea little 
but copious evidence to make it adequate. But he 
merely throw ont the idea, and left it to bo neglected.® 
Among other founders of the anthropological or 

* /ie Rrbravram fqbingn, I751 

* S« Apjmlipdk da 
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historical achcwl of mjtTaologyj Ih EfttsSM h1ioii1e3 not 
be forgotten. In his Fn^iicJt^^ (1760} be foRowa 

tUo path which Ensabins indicated—the path of 
Spencer and Fontetielle^now the beaten rood of 
Tjlor and McLennan and ManirliArdt. 

In anthropology, in tho science of Waltz, T^darp 
and McLennan, in the e^raminatlod of n[ian''s faith in 
the light of bia fiocinl, legal, and historical conditions 
general]^, we findj with Lfannhnrdfcp eomo of the keys 
of tuyth^ This science makes it niantfeet that the 
different stages throtigh which humanity hna passed 
in its intellcctaal evolution haTe still their living 
rcpresontatiTOfl among Tariotifl existing races. The 
Htntly of those lower races is an invaluable instrument 
for the interpretation of the BorvivaJs from earlier 
stages, which we meet in the full civULsatioti of culti¬ 
vated peoples, and whose origins were in the remot^et 
fetichism and savagery.’'^ 

It is by following this road, and by the aid of 
anthropology and of human liLstoiy, that we propose 
to seek for a demonstrably actnal condition of the 
human intellect, whereof myth wonld be the nattinil 
and inevitable frnit. In all the earlier theories which 
we have Bkotchedp inc^nirers took it for granted that 
the myth-rnakeni wore mon with philosophic and moral 
ideas like their own—ideas which, frooi eoma reason 
of religion or state, they expressed in tisirr# terms 
of allegory. We ahall attempt, on the other hand, to 
prove that the hamon mind has passed tbrongh a con¬ 
dition qnite unlike that of civilised mcn^ condition 
1 mL, U. ixkiL 
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in which tilings soerocd untiiTnl and mtioTial tliat np^w 
appear annatnrol and devoid of reason^ and in which, 
therefore, if myths were evolved, they would^ if they 
atirvived into cmiisation, ho such as cmlteed men find 
strange and pei^leiing^ 

Out first qneation will be, la there a stage of human 
society and of the hnman intellect in which facts that 
appear to ns to be monstrons and irrational—facts 
corresponding to the wilder incidenia of myth—are 
accepUKl as ordinary occnrrencea of everyday life ? In 
the region of romantic rather than of rnytliicail inven^ 
tion we know that there is ancli a state, hir. Lane, in 
big preface to the ArvMan NiifhiSj sajH that the Aiaha 
Lave an advantage over mg as etory-tellera. They can 
introdnco such incidents as the change of a man into a 
horse, or of a woman into a dog» or the intorveatioii 
of an Afreet witliont any more scrapie than onr own 
novelists feel in describing a dnel or thei concealment 
of a wiLl. Among the Amha the Dgencies of magic and 
of spirits are regarded m at least ns probable and 
common os dnels and concoalmeuts of wills seem to 
be thought by European novelists. It is obvioua that 
we need look no farther for the explanation of the staper- 
natnral events in Arab romances. Now let ns apply 
this system to mythology* It is admitted that Greeks, 
Romans, Ar^'ans of India in the age of the Sanskrit 
commentators, and Egyptians of the Ftolemaio and 
earlier ages, were as mech puzzled aa wo are by the 
mythical adventures of their gods. But U there any 
known stage of the human intellect in which similar 
adventtires, and the metamprphoses of men into 
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atkimills, trees, stars, anil all else tlint puzzles us in the 
ci vilised mythtslcgieSj aiv Fegorde^l os posaihlo incidents 
of diuJj hwiiim liTe ? Oof answer is, tUat evefytking 
in tko dvilised mythologies wMcli we regard oa irra- 
tionol fieeniB only part of tbc accepted ood natural 
order of things to contemporary Eiivngofl, and in the 
past seetned ^nually mtioiml and natural to ftavages 
conceniing whom Wd Jiaee historical iniorniation. 
Our theoiy is, therefore, that the Hivage and seosetesg 
clement in mythology is* for the most part, a 


* liATfi be€ii wkeA to He cammt be lts 

an cflffraufl, bat by way «il 

I, In tfLiterial Pitiipmeiit, thp perfect miplcryi toole 

^if wlme aad wood, mt of raeUl J wJw U aotmadib raOwf lh*H "cttJKl l 
wbo Im uuuauiM \U Wt all) vnlj wStb iftc rude^ fum* of ibo 
pottlna, we*vld6, fire-iMkidjf, fltc.; wi-i who iterirtd iflwii Mi fwd 
Irtm the etuiKs froiri wM feofci ma^ jiLmiEj thwi aay of 
Agriculten OT frntti th* flwh &F il(Hn»itJcaaHl mimpU. 

3 ^ In pAychDEo^i tt* iaTP^ fi be wbo ■ntKM*cloQjly' to 

th* qnlreiM hij m^n ImpEidt OrtudoMiw** of ppremaPlityj TTfgwdi *11 
nfltUfol objectfl h fiJiimltd »q*l InteUig^t bejB^ mA mt 

hnr^l tad [*^ Ira* between hloaialf ind tb* tijlng* m the irorlA (■ 
nmlily peTHuded tbftt men tam^y hm metalnolliltoeed into pt-ati^ bc»t*, 
Ami itiTi ■ tliPt wlad* and clniu^ eon pad d*™, pewoiki with 
Iranton pELuhraa oqU I>aftJi; nbd that tbe low^r ■nimabi «pfcclii^j in*y 
bft H3e«tura mor? jtfureria'l tboB kmnelh sad, ta a kmc, dl'fin# wad 
cnAtlTe 

3, In reUgicMif Uw piariff* 2 " b* wbi> Iwhil* ]H»b»bly, in «rtwii 

moodi, COMliLOiii ^ hlijhcr toaral futb) belie™ cbwfty in 

CEtiCfal fibwl* flr M^TiU Of iroode «id wcHi that w*M nevw 3 

prtyj cbiefiT by dint of SiOg^ i (Mninuite qhjKti, ond ercU 

ojipenti to the IhfMta u capetnitiirml inwt^cto™. ^ 

4, In flocivtyp tbt ttTojjB t* b« wbo !***■ hi* liwi tb* 
definrd Uaci of totpBiiiin—tbit ie, cldnn dewent h™ n*HiTAt 
and dmtei frem Uw iacrednci- of tb«;-e object* tbe iwwticrti ^ 
mAmap, ffiiblhdt^pa* waa W*<kI f*adi, wblf* bo mikei iJuU ta iMff« * 
eUiu ta ibitini^bbiMl mcilL 

S»u?lv for oaf ^ 1™!™* ^ J 

mom r*it* in mylhoJngJ h "mrriTi]! of 

TO*tiif&i pTwer^ by relSg^ooi tad i«4 traditlM, *n 

let* pFobnbiy, VwFfowid frvui fwx» which werf^ or hml "ht^n, i***^ 
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fr^tn ftnwstoTfi of the civilised mc^s wliu were ODce in 
an mtelloctiukl state not ]ii;^her| but probably lower, 
than that of AnsIrraliaDJS, BtisfaiTBeii^ Re^l Indiana, the 
lower races of SodUi A morion, and other worse tliau 
barbaric peoples. As the ancestors of the Greeks, 
Aiyntia of India, Egyptmns, and oibcis advanced in 
civilisfitioiij their roligiona thoaght was sboerked and 
snrprised by myths (originally dating fiom the period 
of savag^^ry, and natural in that period) which were 
preseiTi'ed down to the time of Pan^ojus by local 
priesthoods, or which wore atoreotj^ied in the ancient 
poems of Hesiod and EfomcTj or in the Brah maims and 
Vedas of India, or were retained in tho popnlar religion 
of Egypt. Tliia theory recommended itself to Lobeck. 

We may bellevo that ancient and early tribes framed 
gods like nnto tliemselvea in action and in eKperionce, 
and that the aCegorical Bof^cuing do^TD of myths is tlie 
erplonation added later by deecondants who Imd at tained 
to purer ideas of divinity, yet dared not reject the 
religion of their aneeBtora/^^ The senselesa element 
in the myths would, by this theory, be for the mo^ 
part a survival; and tho ego oud condition of 
human thought whence it Hnmved would ba one m 
which OUT most ordinary ideas abont the natnro of 
things and the limitB of possibility did not yet eihit, 
when all things were conceived of In quite other 
fashion ; the agOi that is, of savagery. 

It is universally admitted that “ sunivals ^ of this 
kind do soconnt for many onomnlios in our m^tn- 

^ L 153. Ru! fjoWk mad ^xmmuiLHl 

Ibp zamtAl d petm* rt thiff bouk w«ilil ^v>a 

b«fa lIcplIraEl^oIU. 
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ticrtis, in Inw, politics, society, even in ^rcsa ant! 
mantiers. If isoliitai] fragmeiit!i of eariier Ages abido 
in these, it is edll more probtihlo that other fragments 
will fforrive in aoTthing so clcisoly connected as is 
mythology with tho conservntliro religioMS sentiment 
and tmditiaD. Oar object^ then, k to prove that the 
** silly, savage, and irrational ” element in the myths 
of civilised peoples is, as a mle^ either a eMiriml from 
the period of savagery, or baa been borrowed from 
savage neigh bonrs by a cultivated people, or, lastly, 
is an imitation by later poets of old savage 
For axampicj to explain ita constellations as meta¬ 
morphosed men, animals, Or other objects of terrestrial 
life is. the habit of savages,*—n natural habit among 
people who regard aU things as on one level of per¬ 
sonal life and intelligence. When the stars, among 
civUiaed Greeks or Aryans of India, ore also popularly 
regarded as transformed and transfigured monT ani¬ 
mals, and the like, this belief may bo either a survival 
hfont the age when the ancostors of Greeks and Indiana 
were in the intellectoal condition of the Austrolimi 
Murri; or the star-name and etar-myth may have been 
borrowed from Eavages, or from cultivated peoples once 
savago or apt to copy savages; or, aa in the case of 
the £7™^ Berenias^ a poefc of a late age may have 
invented a new aitificial myth on the old lines of 
savage fancy. 

^ Wo ouj be uked wbj lavAgco cnticrtAin ttw unr^t^oail 
which fvjfire in mjth 1 OaV tnlyht u well lyik why Ihry' ouh 

fjtlicr, OT CBH KiDELfo iiiiiewi pf Thoir ictcSledtiMl uv 

no^ fullj dtr-elopiedf uvd baMy fn^m th^lr own 

cocEudouiDeNi £■ iJwir cblef paidfe, Appradii R 

* Sm diid ityrA, 

VOL. U C 
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Tliis method or interpreting n certain clemont la 
mythology b, wo most repeat^ no new thing, thongli^ 
to judge from the protests of seyeml niTtholDgistSj it is 
now to many inqoirersi. Wo horo ieeo tlibt Eu^^bJus 
threw out proposal m this direction ; tbnt Spencer, 
Do Erosses^ and Fontenelle unconsciously followed 
him ; and wo bn^e quoted from Lobeck a statement 
of (V siinilnr opinion. The whole matter has been 
stated ns clearly as possible by Mr. B* E. Tylor t ^— 

" Savages have been for imiold ages^ and still ate^ 
living in the myth-innkiug stage of the bum an miud. 
It was through eheor ignoranco and neglect of this 
direct knowledge how and by what manner of men 
myths are really made that their simple pluJosophy 
has come to be buriod under masses of cointnentators 
rabbidi. - . -** Mr. Tylor goes on thaa (md bi» 
words contain the gist of our argnment): " The general 
theda maintained b tliat myth in the savage 

condition prevalent in retnobo ages among the whole 
human race; that iL remains comporotivoly unchanged 
among the rude modant tribes who have departed 
least from theso primitive conditions, whila higher 
and Uter clviUsations, partly by retaining its actual 
prindplea, and partly hy carrying oa ItiS inherited 
results in the form of ancestral tradition^ continued it 
not merely iu tolemtion, but in hononr.^® Elsewhere 
]^fr. Tylor points out that by this method of iuterpra- 
tation we may study mjtlis in various stages of evola- 
tlon, from the rudo guess of the sa\itgD at an expis- 

* /Vi'mifiV Gi^ivrr, xJ. L p. sSj, 

3 Op. fta, ji^ 275. 
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TiatioQ of nutom] phouotnena, throtigli tba ^Eit^ois of 
the liiglier barbarianifi^ or lower cinlisatlona {us in an- 
dent Mexico), m.d the Baeerdotago of tndin, till myth 
re^hea ita moat Lnmaii form in Greece. Yet ^ven in 
Greek myth the beast ia not wholly cast out| and 
HeUoa by no means the ape and tiger dio,'^ 

That Mr. Tylor does not o^lude the Aryan rue© from 
Ilia gen&ml theory ia plain enonghJ What is tho 
Aryan coQCoptioti of tho Thiinder-god blit a pc^etic 
elnbonation of tho Lights inbcntOLl from Uie aavage 
stage through which the primitivo Aryans had 
pasacLl ? ^ * 

The advantages of our hypothesis (if its legitimwy^ 
be admitted) are obripas* In tha first place, we have 
to deal with an actual domonstrable conditloii of the 
hninaii intellect. The e^Lstenco of the savage siato 
in all its various degrees, and of the commam intel¬ 
lectual habits and conditions which are shared by tho 
backward peoples, and again the fiumvnl of many of 
these in civilisation, are indebitablo facts. Wo are 
not obliged to fall back upon some fanciful and on- 
snpporictl theory of what “ primitive man ** did, tmd 
fiaidp and thought. Nay, more j we escape all the 
fallacies connected witli the terms primitive man,” 
Wo are not qompellod (as will be sliown later)“ to 
prove that the finst men of all were like modern 
OBV'ageSp aor that savages represent primitive man. 

^ OjL li. 3S5, 

* Furtty bitBch tlw uiDfl view mim takm by Mr. Mat MurifT 
OVMi-£#na4 i'cKtar^f J&nuary i!iS3) wbco hm eallv Tiaf l>tmb (w^nia 
the bdJi t* fu Ik A dvftanst; amjaruryi •“ m UiiitMiLcit Indn 

^ Appvniiii K 
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It Tiiaj ba tliafc tbe lowest estAHit savageB aru tlie 
neikreist of existing peoples to t!io type of tka first 
htnnan beings* Bat on tUU point it is TmneceaBary 
for to ilogmatba- If wo can eIiqw tliDt, wketlier 
nten began tlieir career as Eavagea or notj tbey bava 
at least passed tbmagb the savage s/oius or have 
bomowod the ideas of races m the savage staluSf that 
[9 all wa need* Wo escape from all the enares of 
tbooricfl (incapable of historical proof) about tlio really 
primeval and original condition of the butnan family. 

Once more^ our theoiy natnrally atlacbes itself to 
the general sj'stem of EvoItitiotL TVe are enabled 
to examine mythology as a thing of gradual develop¬ 
ment and of alow and manifold modifiaitioixs, com^ 
Hponding in sotne degree to the various changes in the 
gonend progress of society. TLus we shall watch the 
barbaric conditloos of thought which produce li^rbarie 
mytliBj while these in their turn are retained^ or per¬ 
haps purifiedt or perhaps ex[ilaii]ed away, by more 
advanced dvilisatians. Further, we fihaU ho able to 
detect the survival of the savage ideas with least modi- 
ficaticn^ and tlie persistence of the savage myths with 
least change, among the classes of a civiHsed popu¬ 
lation which have shared lea^t in the general advance^ 
These clashes are, first, the rustic ]>eoplo 9 , dwelling for 
from cities and schools, on heaths or by fhe sea j aecond, 
tho conservative looil priesthoods;, who retain the more 
crude aod andont mytba of the local goda and homes 
after these have been modifiLHl or rejected Ijy tlia piirer 
sense of philosophers and uatlona] poets. Tims much of 
ancient myth is a woven warp and woof of three th reads: 
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tlio 6a?i(ige th« eivilis^ and pcNStie inodi£catjoti 

of tliQ oavago the ver^ioa of the original fabb 

which KorviYm in popular tales and in the saored 
chapter ” of local priesthoods^ A critical study of 
those three stages in myth Is in occordaiics with 
the reoDgnised practice of science. Indeeil, the whole 
system is oalj an applicatioD to this particular pro^ 
Tince, mythology^ of the method by which the de%^e1op- 
ment either of organisms or of ha moo institutioos 
is traced. Aa the anomalies and npparantly useless 
and accidental features in the human or m other 
animal organisiiis may ba crplamed os stunted or 
rudimentary auirivals of organs useful In a previous 
stage of Life, so the anomatons and irrational myths of 
cmlisod races may be explained m sundvals of stories 
which, in an earlier state of thought and knowledge, 
seemed natnra) enough* The permsteuce of the myths 
aflor their signiScanco had become obsolete is ao 
connted for by the well-known oonfierkatism of the 
religious sentiment—a oonHerratisin noticed evon by 
Eusebius. In later days, when they became Eishamed 
of the religions licliefs of their ancestors, they Invetiled 
piiraie and respectful interpretatianfl;, each to suit him¬ 
self For no one dared to shako tho ancestral bebelhp 
os they honoured at a very high rate the saonduess and 
antiquity of old association^, and of tho teaching they 
had received in childhood.'^ ^ 

Thus the method which wo praposo to employ is in 
harmony both with modem scientific procedure and 
with the views of n clear-sighted Father of the Church. 

* iL 6^ 1^ 
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Consequently no system co\^ld well be less " heretioJ 
and unorthodox,"* 

The Wt advimtago of our hypothesis which need 
liero be mentioned is that it helps to explain tha 
fitsiim no lesa than the origin of the wild and emsy 
element in myth. Wa seek tha origin of tha 
savage factor of myth in tha intellaataal condition of 
savagee^ Tito diJuM^ of stories practically idantlcal 
in OTory quarter of the globe may bo {promionoJly) 
regarded as tho result of the prevalence in every 
quEirtefy at one time or another, of similar uiEmta] 
habits and ideas. This explanation mu^t not be 

pressed too bnnl nor too far. If wo find all over the 
world a belief that men can change ihem^lyos and 
their neighbours into beMts, that 1>elief will accoRnt 
for the appearance of mefcamorphosia in myth. If we 
find a belie r that inanimnto objects are really much on 
a level mth xuun^ tlic opiniou will account for iaci“ 
dents of myth such fl3 that in which the wooden 
Ggnre-head of the Argo speaks with a huiaan voicn. 
Agoin^ a widespread belief in the separability of the 
said or the life from the body will acconnt for the 
incident in nursery taliis and myths of the giant who 
had no heart in hia body,” but kept his heart and life 
elsewbcm An ancient identity of mental ^ttis and 
the working of similar mentid forces at the attempt to 
cxplcdn the same phenomena will account^ without any 
theory of borrowings or transmiSGlon of myth^ or of 
onginai nnlty of raco^ for tho world-wide diBUsian of 
many mythical eonoeptioiis. 

But tbb theory of the original similarity of the ^vagn 
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miail OT'oijwIicEn? nud in all racea will aaarcelj nceoamti 
for tba world'^wide dLatribution of long and intric&to 
mythicnl plots, of conaeciitiTO B«riea of ndroitlj iuter^ 
woren eituataona. In prcBenco of these long ramaiioea, 
found anaong fco many widely severecl peoples^ con- 
joctnre is, at present, almost idle* Wo do not knowj. 
in many Instances^ wlicther endi stories were indepen- 
dentlj doTcIopedj or carried from a common contrej 
or borrowed by one race from anotlierp md m lionded 
on round the world, 

TliLa cUaptcr may conolodn witli on example of a 
tale whoso diffiiMon may be explained In dlvcrg way^ii. 
thoogh its oriffijt seems undoubtedly savagei If we 
turn to the Algonldns, n stock of Red IndifmS| we 
come on a poptdur tradition wliicb really does give 
pause to the mytkobgist. Canid this story, ko aaks 
Limselfi tuTe been separately Lnrenfced in widely dif¬ 
ferent places^ or conld the Iroqnob have borrowed 
from thfi Australian blocks or the Andcunan Island- 
era ? It is 0 common thing In most mytiiologiee to 
find DTCTjthing of Yoltio to man—^firCj emii water—iu 
tho keeping of some bestile power; The fire, or the 
sun, or the water is then Btolen, or in other waja 
rescued from the enemy and restored to huiiiAnitj^ 
The Huron story (as far os water is coacenied) U told 
by Father Pan! La Jsune, a Jesmt misaionaiy, who 
hvod among tho Hurone abont i6j6* Tho myth 
begins with the nsual opposition between two brothers, 
the Cain and Abel of earage legend. One of tho 
brothers, namEjd loakelia, slow tho othef| and bocame 
the father of monkiiiil (as known to tlw Red Iiidiant>J 
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and tho gnimlmD of ite lricH|i]0]^ The earfh was 
at first mid aud fitoriJe^ hut iD^keha destroyed tho 
gigantio £h>g wliich had swallowed all the waters, 
tmd guided tlie torrents into smooth streams and 
lakes,* 

Now where, outside of North America, do wa find 
thia frog who swallowed all the water ? We find him 
in Aastmlim 

“The aborigines of Lake Tyers,*^ remarks Mr. Brough 
Smyth, “ flay that at one time tlioro was no water 
anywhero on the face of the carthn All the waters 
were oonlmned in the body of a huge frog, and men 
and women oonid get none of them^ A council was 
held, and , * . it was agreed that the frog should bo 
made to langh, when the waters woald nia out of his 
month, and there would be plenty in all parts/' 

To make a long story short, all tho animals played 
the jester before the gigantic Bokmn frog| who sat os 
grave m Lonia XV. “I do not like boffoons who 
don t make mo laugh,'' said that majestical monmoh. 
At last the eel danced on the tip of Uis tail, and the 
gravity of the prodigions Batrochian gave way* He 
laughed till he literally split tiie sides, and the im^ 
prisoned watera came with a rush. Indeed, many 
persona were drowned, though this is not the only 
Australian vembu of the Deluge. 

Tho Andaman Inlanders dwell at a very cooaider- 
able distenco from Australia and from the Iroquois, 
and, in the present condition of the blocke of both 

* Rdaii&Mi ik k Naiftdle 1636, p, 103 (Parfj^ CramoLj, 
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islands^ neither wetild be likelj to ™Lt the other. 
EtdJli ODe can concaiTO that tho atoiy of the- frog who 
Ewallowad the water might filtef from the Australlana 
te the Andaman people^ er vi^ The frog m 

the Andaman romon is cnlled a tood^ and he came to 
swallow the waters in the foDowliig way:—^One day a 
woodpecker was eating honey high np in the beoghs 
of a tree. Far below, the toad was a witness of the 
feasts and asked for eome honey. Well, come np 
hcrOj and jon ahall hsi'e said the woodpecker. 

"Bnt how am I bo climb?” "Taka hold of that 
creeper, and I will draw 3'oti np,” said the wood¬ 
pecker ; but oil the while he was bout on a practical 
Joke. 80 the toad got [nto a backet he happened to 
and fksteaod the bncket to the creeperi^ Now, 
pall IThen the woodpecker raised the toad slowly 
to the Icwel of the bongh where the honey was, and 
presently let him down with a run, not only dis¬ 
appointing the poor toad, bat nh along him scTerely^ 
Tho toad went away In a rage and looked about him 
for rorengo. A happy thoaght occurred to him, and 
he drank np all the water of tho risers and lakes. 
Birds and beasts were perishing, woodpeckers among 
them, of thirst. The toad, o^erjojed at his success, 
wished to add Insult to the injury, and, Tety thought- 
lesaly, began to dance m an irritating manner at hU 
foefl. Bat then the stolen waters gushed out cf his 
month in full volmae, and tiie drought aooti ended. 
Odo of the most curious points in this myth ia the 
origin of tho qnarr^l between the woodpecker and the 
toad. The same beguiuing—^the tale of an Imnlt pat 
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on an nnuiia] by batiling up and tetttng bim dotm witli 
ft rnn—ocean in &n African Miiicben.^ 

JTow this strangely diffased story of the sleying of 
the frog which had swallowed all the water seema to be 
a savage myth of which the more heroic condict of 
Indra with Vrittra {the dragon which had swallowed 
all the waters) is an epic and sobtimer vonioii-* ** Tlie 
hmvenly water, whKhVrittm withholds from the world, 
is nmially tho prize of the contest." 

The serpent of Vedic myth is, perhaps, rather the 
robber-gnardinn tbaa the swallower of the waters^ but 
Indra is stiU, lilco the Iroquois loskeho, “ho who 
wounds the foil ane."'* This ewimplo of the wide 
distributioti of a myth shows how the qqeation of 
diffusion, thongh connected with, is yet distiuct from 
that of origiD. The advantage of our method will 
prove to be, that it discovers an historiciLl and demon* 
strable state of mind os the origin of the wild element 
in myth. Again, the wide prevalence in the earliest 
times of this mental conditiou will, to a certain eitent, 
explain the dislriinttim of mytL But room must be 
left, of COMM, for preecssea of boirowbg and trans- 
miaaioti. FinoUy, our hypothesis is not involved in 
dubions theories of race. To no, myths appear to he 


^ 'll- P- 3}}. Stt p»ia, ^ Dit-iiu Mjthi rf 


' GabenwU., 355 , a. 

Uie iin|i«nt be apnu tbo tmnwit of tb« mten" 
Jisanya J/raAiuiu, t»n«t»tni bj iUttt it 4^3. 
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affected (in tlieir origins) much leas by tbe race than 
by the atago of culturo attained by tlio people iffho 
cboiisb ibetn. A fight for the waters between a 
tdODStrons dragon like Vrittra and a heroic god like 
Indra is a nobler afTair than a quarrel for tie 
waters between a woodpecker and a toad- Bat the 
improTemciit and transfigumtion, so to epeak, of a 
myth at bottom the same is dno to tbo saperior 
cal tore, not to the pocnliar nice, of the Vedic poets, 
except so far os caltarft itaelf deponda on race- How 
far the porer culture was attained to by the origiital 
snporiority of the Aryan the Andamaii breedj it 
is not necessary for onr pnrpoBo to Inqiiire^ Tha-^j 
on the whole^ wo may claiiii for onr Eystem a cer¬ 
tain demonBtrabte charaeterj which helps to simplify 
the probtems of mythology, and to remoYfl theia from 
the realm of fanciful gnesses and conEicthig etymo¬ 
logical oonjeetares into that of sober science- That 
these prefeoiiaioiia arc not nnacknowledgcMl even by 
mythologists trained in other achoots is proved by the 
remarks of Dr. Tielon^ 

Dr. Tlelo writes: If I were obliged to choose be¬ 
tween this method (the system hero adToeatod) “ and 
that of coinparatlv'e philology, it is the former that I 
would adopt witbont the slightest besitationL. Thia 
method alone enables ns to explEkin the fact, which 
has BO often provoked amoxement, that people so re¬ 
fined as the Greeks, . . * or so rude, bnt morally pnre, 
as the Germans, » - ^ managed to attribute to their 
gtjda oil manner of cowardly^ cruel, and disorderly 
^ Jlev, dt rifiA dtf A4. d* Cium^'* ^mnaixj iSS*. 
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conduct. Tills toethod alone esplaina tlie wliy and 
wberefora of oil those stmogo metamorphoses of gods 
into Beasts and plants, and oTon stones, which GCondn- 
liBcd philosophcm, and which the witty Ovid played 
on for tJie diversion of hifl coDtemporaiies. In short, 
this metliod teaches ns to recoguifia in all those 
strange stories the a arrivals of a barbaric age, long 
passed away, hnt enduring to later titnea in the form 
of religtoua traditions, of olL traditions tho moat per^ 
sistent. , , . Finally, this tnethod alone enables us to 
explain the origin of myths, because it endeavours to 
study them in their rudest and most prirmtive shape, 
thus allowing their true dgniheance to be much more 
clearly apparent than it can to in the myths (ao often 
touched, retouched, angmented, and humanised) which 
at® current among races arrived at a oertain degtoe of 
culture,” 

The method is thns applauded 1^ a most competent 
authority, and it has been womily accepted hy a 
distinguished French echool of atudonta, rapresented 
by IL Goido*. But it Is obvious that the method rests 
on a double hypothesis; first, that satisfoctoiy evidence 
as to the mental conditions of the lower and backward 
races is obtainable; secotid, that tho civilised races 
(however they began) either passed through tho savage 
Btoto of thought and practice, or borrowed veiy fteelv 
from people in that condition, 'fhese hypotheses have 
been nttacked by opponents; tho truatworthiness of 
our evidence, especially, has been assailed. By way of 
fiicilitating the course of the exposition and of lessen¬ 
ing the disturbing element of controvoisy, a toply to 
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tLti dbJectionB a defenco oT tlie evidence hni been 
relegated to an Appendre,^ Meanwliile we go on to 
examine tlia peenUor cbojucteristica of the mental coii~ 
dition of savages and of peoples in tlio lower and 
npper barbarisms. 
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CHATTER IIL 

THE MENTAL CONDSTiON OP SAVAGES-CON- 
FUSiON WITH NATURE—TQTEMISM. 

Tho an-otaJ l4 Mmew the bdiiJi of ttuo irntionAl dcinrtfl^ m 

myth.—OuinictEii#t1ci of tlssil 03iHlIt4*H-^ (.>■■)' Con'hM[' 0 (& of Ml 
in Bin oe[ei4lEey of pxt^mnod utiEirntJon md IntGUigvEHO— 
{^\ ISelitf m KiTtxTy—iS^) SpirihuklintnH^l^ Curloiiiijp—(5^J Emj 

ccvdolitjir find ninitriil fnilul^iLco—Thf cyrioifty fw fltun i t i 

to Uw cticdiifiEji bj la uuwr to oU 

for thti “SIf, Tylor^i opbliftt—Mr Im Thorn—Jonit 
arif*' i2daficrfl#—Essunpk* of c^afodon botvovn raein, plnntih 
Iwwti^ uiil other nBiltMlii objoota—Hd|iorti of tmToneni--^EvidiQtiC!v 
from fnilEtt^tuKa of totcwbui—PeOiutk^Ei of tofeomiRn—TotionEnii 
In AnRtTMJ*^ AfrieaH AatAficfts Oeoukk: IaIjuuLf^ Indife, North 
Aiw^Conciuiioni: fnaad *& wldietj dlstribotHl^ 

li m pfool t4 the eid^tcnoir of meaUl anniH^on ia 

so line If drawn bo-twoeo urea aii4 the othec ih^tig* hi ibo vnrhl. 
Thu confmiletn ii ane of the charftai&rwtic* of myth all rw»a 

We 84gt out to diactiTer a €tago of bufuan liiteillpctEihl 
development wliicli would neoessarii}' prodniis the 
eseoutial eleruonta of mytt. Wa ttink we havo femud 
that stage in the condition of Bavugery, AVe now 
proceed to array the evidence for the mental processea 
of fiuvagCB, Wa mtond to dafnouHtmte the existence 
in practical aui'uge life of the ideas wliicli most stuprisfl 
us ID dvilleed sacred legends. 

For tho purposes of this inquiry^ it m enoiigb to 
select a few spedal pectiliarities of savsgo thought. 
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1 . First have tiiat nebaloiis and c^nfuEeLl fram 0 

of mind to wliiell ftU tliingEj. mdiuatn or innniniato, 
liiiniai];^ animal} ??gotab1e, or [nargntiio, on tUo 

eame of lifs^ |ms&bn, and reason^ Tbe saToga 
draws no hard and fast liua bt^twcon lumEclf and tbe 
things in the worlds He regards himfielf as iitemlly 
akin to njiitimlit und plants and hcaranij bodies ^ he 
attributes ses and precmitive powers omn to stones 
and iocIls, and lie assigns huninn speech and haman 
feelings to ehh and moon and stars and windj no lest 
than to beastS} birds, and hehea.* 

2. The second p<nnt to note in sai^^ge opinion is the 
belief in magic and sorcery^ TJie world and all tbe 
tbiDgs in it, being vagoely concei^red of as sensiblo 
and mtionalp obey the commands of certain nieinbera 
of the tribCf cUiofe^ jugglers, conjniore, or wbat jon wiiL 
Rocks open at tbeir order, rivers dry np, anitnala are 
thoLr servants and bold converse with them. These 
magicians cause or heal diseases,, and can coiunmnd oven 
tbe weatberi bringing rain or thnnder or Eonshine at 
tbeir will There le no superiintnral attribute of cloud-* 
compelling Zeus or of Apollo that is not freely ae- 
signed to the tribal conjtiKir. By virtno, doubtlcfis, of 
the conimitmtj of nature between man and the things 
in tbe world, the conjuror (like Zeus or Indta) can 
assume at will tho sbapB of any aniinal, or can meta¬ 
morphose his noighbonrs or enemies into animal forms. 

3. Another pcccliarity of savage bebof njitnrallj con¬ 
nects Itself with tliat which has just been desmbeiL 

^ ^ fiHt AQtb du All«rtli^ti4ia Etifm; von dob MmfCh^'n 

paiu anJffn iJi dW Bpitere quQLi^d by li^bnxhl^ iTur 

Vit/Jti^ndr, p. 17- 
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The saTage hoa Yeiy stmtig ideas about tlio persisit«nt 
exiatenco of the aeuls of the dead. They retain much 
of tbeir old naturey but are often moro piEiligiaaiit after 
death than they had been during life* They ore fre- 
qucutlj at the beck and call of the eoojurorj. whom tUcj 
aid with their adTica and with tlioir magical powr* 
Bj virtue of the close connection already spoken of 
betireon man and the animalBj the souls of the dead are 
not mrelv supposed to migrate into tho bodies of heastsp 
or to revert to tho conditioti of that apociea of creatures 
with which each tribe enppoBca itself to be related 
by ties of kinship. With the usual ineonsLetency of 
mythical belief, the Bonk of the dead are f?poken ofj 
at other times, as if they inhabited a Rpiiituai world, 
neuaily a gloomy placej which mortal men may visit, 
bnt whonofi no one can escape who baa tasted of tho 
food of the ghoflta. 

4, In connoction with spirits a far-reaching savugn 
philosophy prevails. It is not unusual to assign a 
ghost to all objects, animate or inanimate, and the 
aplrit or Btrflngth of a man is frequently regarded as 
something separable, or somcthiDg with a definite 
locality in tho body» A man^s strength and spirit 
may reside in his kidney fat, in bia heart, in a lock 
of his hair, or may even be stored by imn in some 
separate rcccptaclB. Y^^VJ fiequontly a nmn is held 
capable of detaching bis sonl from his body, aud letting 
it roam about on hh buEiness, sometimes in the form 
of a bird or other animal. 

5 p Mimr minor savage beliefs might be named, 
such 03 the common faith iu friendly or protecting 
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animals, anil tte notion tliat natural dcaUss ^ (as vro 
call tiiem) are a! wap ufHWfl/tfra/j tliot doat^i is alwaja 
cans&cl by eomo hostile spirit or conjiiror. From this 
opinion oom^ ibe mytli that man ia natninllj not sub¬ 
ject to death : that death was Bomehow introdnced into 
the world by ft Tnistafco or misdeed is a corollary* 

6, One more niDintal pecnliarity of the savage mind 
remains to be cotLsidered in thU brief anmmury. The 
aaroge,, iiho the civilised maiij is curioua. The hmt 
faint impulses of the acientific spirit arc at worh in 
his bimn j he ifl anxious to give himaelf an account of 
the world in which ho finds himself Bat he la not 
more cnriona than bo ia, on occoaiotij credulous. His 
Intellect is eager to ask qnestiona, as is the habit of 
children^ but his intellect is also lazyi and he is con¬ 
tent with the first answer that comes to band, " Fs 
s^arr^tent ons premieres notions quits on out,” sap F&rft 
Hierome Lalenmnt.^ " Nothing,” aap Scboolcraft^ 
“ IB too capacious (sic) for Indian belief*^ * Tho replies 
to bis questiotis ba receives from tradition, or (wben a 
new problem arises) evolves an answer for himself in 
tbe abape of storks, Jnst os Socrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue^ recalls or invents a myth in tbe despair of 
reason, so tho savago baa a story for answer to almost 
every question that ho can ask himself. These storiea 
are in a senso scientific, bocausa they attempt a soln- 
tion of tbe riddles of tho world They are in a senaa 
religions, becanse there is nanalJy a snpematnral p>wcr, 
a detL& ex maehiH^j, of some sort to cut the knot of tbe 

* di ta lO^Ai JK ja 

• AJifk JUmrtfdiu, L 41* 
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problcTftb Siiclt fton<^, then, aro the i&cieiicE!, and to u 
certaiD extent tlio religiotia tnuiitian^ oF savagt^s.' 

Now these tales are Becessarlly cast in tbo moqld 
of the soTEii^ ideaa of wliieli a sketch boa beeii giveiu 
The changes of the heavenly botHee^ the procesisee of 
day and night, the existence of the Btars, the inveo- 
tion of the arts, the origin of tho world (03 feiT aa 
known to the eavngej, of the tribe, of all tho yarioiiit 
animak and plants, the origin of death itself, tho origui 
of tho peqjlexiDg traditioDal tribal castonis, are all 
accoonted for in stories, Tlicse fitoriea, again, are 
fashioned in accordance with the beliefs already named: 
the belief in hnman connectiou with and kinship with 
beasts and plants; the belief in magic ; tho belief in the 
porpotnal possibility of metemcirpliosis or “shape shifts 
ing I" thfl belief m the permBnenco and power of flio 
ghosts of the dead j tho beliof lq tho personal and atu- 
mated character of all the things in the world, and 
10 forth^ 

No more need be said to explain the wild and (as 
it seems to ns modems) tho irrational dianscter of 
Bavage myth. It is a jnngle of foolish fimcies, a trai- 
ptiTffiB fiucht of gods, and beasts, and men, and stars, 
and gliOfftSj all moving madly on a level of eommoti 
personality and animation, and oil changing shapes at 
random, as partners am changed in some fantastic 
witches^ roveL Such k fiavage mythology, and how 
could it be otherwise when we consider the elements 
of thought and belief oat of which it is composed P 

» IiwHaDi {Ar^oJnnsj ltirtni(n44Hi—raortj; rnwhanE- 

iMn snd nli^Diid-*t|)ri?agh tnuJituaJify fict3*Wl fixid 

Afffk J^MiTxhejt t J 2 , 






CONFUSION OF ALL THINGS. ji 

Wft shall &ee that part of tli& iJi}thi>logy of the Greeks 
or tJi^s Aijflna of luilais but a fiiiuilur ivrtr/il. 

Id Trhicih an incestiiODS or omoroiiB god may b^oomo a 
beast, and the object of bis pursuit^ onco a woman, 
may also become a beast, and tben shift shaiics to a 
tree, or h bird^ or a etar. Eat in the clriUBod races 
the gemoH of the people tends to snppresa,^ exclude, 
and re&ne away tlie wild elemetitj wliidi, bowover* is 
nerer wholly eliimimted. TLe Erinyes soon stop the 
month of the horse of Achilles when ho be^tis, like 
the horse m Grinim*s Goesa Girl, to hold a sostained 
oDQveraation.^ But the ancient, cmelp and grotesqna 
sa?age element^ uesrij oTercome by Homer end greatly 
rodneod by the Vedic poets^ breaks out ngaiii in IleBiodp 
in temple legends snd Brah manic glossesj and Grimily 
proves so strong that it can only be eobdoed by 
Christianity^ or mther by that break Iwtwean the 
educated classes and the traditional past of religion 
which has Tcsnited from Christiaiiity. 

We have now to demonstrate the existence in the 
sarage intellect of the various ideas and liabits w-hich 
we have described] and oat of which mythology Eprings. 
First] we have to show that a nebtdoas and confiiaed 
state of mind, to which oil things atumote or inanimate^ 
hnman, ammah vegefeabloj or inorgmuC} seem on the 
same level of life, passion^ and reason,^ does really 
exist.® Thfli esistenoe of this condition of the Intel¬ 
lect will be demonstmted hrst on tlie evidence of 
the statements of civilised observers, next on tl»e 


^ Jdad, xif. 4181 
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evidence of the eftrago institntloioii in wliicb it m 
ctnbodM, 

The opinion of .Mr. Tylor h of gieali 

Tft no, as it is formed on ns widn em acquaintiuiOEi as 
any mqnirem can liopo to possess witli the views of the 
lo^er rnees. Mr. Tylor observes,> “ We have to in- 
ooxselves of the savage man’s iden, which is very 
differeiit from the civilised man's, of tho natnro of tho 

lower mumaU. , . . The Honse of an absolute psychical 

dmtiuction betw^n man and beast, bo provalent in the 
eiv ised world, u hardly to be found amoug the lower 
ra^e. Tlta nniversai attribution of “souls" to all 
tbin^tho theoo* known as “Animism"-u, another 
proof that the savage draws no liard and fast lino be¬ 
tween man and the other things in the world. The 
tiotion of the Italian coontry-peapie that cruelty to an 
animal docs not matter because ifc is not a “Chris* 
tian," has no parallel in the philosophy of the savage, 
to whom all obieets aeem to have wuls. jast as men 
have Mr. Im Thum* found the absence of any sense 
of a ideronce between man and natqre a character¬ 
istic of his native companions in Guiana. “The verv 
phrase, ‘ ilen and other aniniaH' or even, as It ^ 
a expressed, ‘Men'and animals,’ hosed as it le on 
the superior^ which civilised man f«Is over other 
animals, eiprosses a dichotomy which is in no wav 
recognised by the Indian. ... It is therefore moi 
impcrtaut to roaliso how comparatively small raolly i, 
the ifferonce between men in n state of savsgeiy and 

1 PrimiUtt I 
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otLer animals, and liowr comptutcilj ereti stieli differ- 
encc DS exists eacnpea the notice of savage men. » . * It 
is not, tiereforej too nmcli to say that, accoidiii^ to tlie 
vicTv of the Indians, other animaila diHcr from men 
only in bodilj form imd in their rarions degrees of 
strength j in spirit tliey do not differ at The 

Indiannotion of the life of plants and stones is on tho 
ssmo level of unreason^ os ^e modems ifookon i%ASon« 
Eo believes in tbo spirits of rocks and stones, un¬ 
deterred by the absence of motion in these objects, 
only many rockSj bnfc also many waterfalls* 
streams, and indeed material objoets of every sort^ 
are sapposod each to consist of a body and a spirit* 
as does man.'’ * It is not onr basinoss to ask here 
how men camo by the belief In unlrerflal anima- 
tioiL That belief is gradually Tvithdrawn, distinc¬ 
tions arc giadually intnodneed, as civiUBatioii and 
knowledge advance. We need not^ tbereforoj pause 
here to consider ilr, Herljert Stiencor"'a theory, that 
the belief in ntiiversal animation is the result of 
secondary confusions of thought and speech* nor 
Vignoli’s idea that man Lnliorits an ipstinetive sense of 
nniversal animation from the lower species out of which, 
cr h^tkcsif he waa evolved. It is onongb for n« if 
the failore to draw a hard and fast lino between man 
and beasts^ stcuiei and plants^ bo practically nnivei%bl 
among lavogea, and if it gradually disapponrs befora 
the fuller knowledge of civilisation, Tbo report which 
ifr. Im Thum brings from the Indians of Guiana is 
confirmed by what Schoolcraft says of the Algonkin 
1 Op. CTt, js%. 
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mces of tlio nortln&m pmli of the dDntinent.* “ Tba 
belief cf tte narrators and listeners in OTery wild and 
improbable tMng told help^ wondeifnllj, in the ori¬ 
ginal stories, in joining ikll parts togetlior. Tbe Indian 
believes tUat tbo wbolo visible and invisible creatioa is 
aairualed. » . . To mate tho matter worse, these tribes 
believe that animals of tho lowest as well as highest 
class in the chain of creation are idiko endowed with 
reasoning powers and facaltiea. As a natural con- 
dneion, they endow birds, beasts, and all other animals 
with souls." As an example of tbc ease with which 
tho savage recognises coixsciousness and voluntary 
motion oven in atones, may bo cited KoLrs ac4Xjnnt of 
tho bdiefe of the Objiboways.® Nearly evory Indian 
has discovered, he says, an object in which he pLoo^ 
special confidonce, and to which he sacrifices more 
seolously than to tho Great Spirit. Tho ^^hope” of 
Otamigan (a companion of tho traveller) was a rock, 
which once odvanood to mest him, swayed, bowed, 
and went back ogoin. Another Indinii revered fi 
Canadian laroh, "becanse ho once heard a very ro- 
morkablo rnstliiig in its bronoheSv” It thus appears 
that while the suvugo has a general kind of sense that 
incuumato things arc animated, he is o good deal 
impressed by their conduct when he thinks that they 
nctnolly display their animation. In the samo way 
a devout moderti ffpirituftlist probably regards with 
more roverence a table which he has seen dancing and 

J SclwoJcaiift^ At^ jafKaPfA^*^ L 4a 

^ KM, iruiwTtPm^J la^ SHpertW, SS^S?IJ 3Iijll«r, 
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rappiag ihiax a tabla at wlwcli lim cmlj Jiiicd- 
Ajioth^r general statement of failure to draw die line 
l>ytween men and the intitiodal creation le found in tbe 
old Jesuit missionEkry Ijo Jciiue'^s d£ la A 

I^rajice} “ Lea saiivngea so persuadont qne hqh seule* 
ment Ics homme^ et les nutrea ammaiu^p mais auad 
qqo toates lea autnes cho8<^ sont nuinii'es.” A^mo, 
“ Ls tienoont les poi^os raieoiuuiblea, eomme susai 
les cer6 " In Uie Solomon lalanda Mr. Romilly Bailed 
with an old cMef wbo nsed violent langnjige to tlie 
^ves when they threatened to dnsU over the boal^ 
and "old Takki’a exhortations wore Bncce&afnl.”^ 
Waite* diacov^i^ the Bomo altitude towards the nnimalft 
among the Negroes* Man, in their opiniOQi is by no 
means a Bepnmto sort of person on tlio aummit of 
nature and h%h aljovo the beasts; these he rather 
regards ns dark nnd onigmutic beings^ whose life is 
full of mystery, and which hs therefore considers now 
os ktH iaferiore, now as Ws anperiofs. A collection 
of evidence as to the savage failure to diMrirainnia 
between human and non-human, animate and inani* 
mate^ has been brought together by Sir John Lub¬ 
bock.* 

To n race Ekccustemed Uke oureelres to irnnngia and 
claasiTy, to people familiar from childhood and its 
games with "vegetable, animoi, and mineral” a con¬ 
dition of mind in which no such diistinctions ore diawn, 


1 y . 109. 
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any Uiaa tbej ifcTfl drawn in Grfr&k or Drabnianlc? 
niytliSi mnfit iitttnrallj bcccl llko what Air. lla:i MuHer 
calls “temporary insanitj.'^ Tlio imagiaation of the 
aatngo hm been defined by Mr* Tjlor aa “ midway 
between tha oonditLona of a liealtbji progaicj modem 
citizen} anJ of a mving fanatiC} or of a patient in a 
feviir-ward-” If finy relies of such iinag'ination Bur* 
Tivo in civilised mythology, they will very closely 
resemble tlia productions of a once umvcTml tem¬ 
porary iriBanity.^ Let it be granted} then, that * “ to 
the lower tribes of man Btjn and atarS} trees oniJ 
riverS} winds and cloads^ become pereonaJ, animate 
creatures, loading lives conformed to human or animal 
anoIogieS} and performing their special functions in 
the nniverie with tlie add of limbs ILke beosis, or 
of aitifickl inEtrmnenta liko mm \ or that what men's 
eyes behold is but the instrument to be used or the 
material to bo shaped} whUo behind it there stands 
some prodigious but yet half-human creature, who 
grasps it with his hands or blows it with his breath* 
The bask on which sudi ideas m these are built is not 
to be narrowed down to poetic fancy and transformed 
metaphor. They rest upon a broad philosophy of 
nature | early and cnide^ lodeedi but tJionghiful, con- 
siGtCDt} and quite really and seriously meant*^ 

For the Bake of illustration, aome minor oiromples 
must next ba given of thiE confusion between man 
and other things in the world, which will presentty 
be illustrated by the testimony of a powerful and 
long difi'used set of inatitutions. 

^ PiimUin t aSj* 
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Tlio Clirifitnaji Quichea of IwlifiFtr thnt 

each of them has a beast m his frioml and proteclor, 
jdfit ai in tho Higlihmds “ the dog La the friend of the 
Alaclaines." When the Fions^ in tkeir epic poem 
tbo A'atem/a, bay© killed a benr, they implare the 
aalmal to forgive them. Oh,. Ot-so,“ cUant the 
eingerfl, bo not angry that wo come near thee. The 
bear* the honey-footed hcor, was bqm in lands be¬ 
tween eun atid moon, and he diedj not by men^a 
hands, but of liia own wilL’’ * The Bed Men of 
North Americn* have a tradition ahowing how it in 
that tho bear does not die, bat, like IlerodotuH with 
the oacied stories of the Egyptian priests, Mr. School¬ 
craft “ cannot induce himself to write it out,^^ It is a 
most curious fact that the natives of Anatralia tell a 
eitnilar tale of their “ native hear.” He did not die” 
when attached by mem* In Acstnilia it is a gmat 
offence to skin the native beoTp just as on a port of the 
west coast of Ireland, where seals are GnperstitiouBly 
regarded, the people cannot be bribed to akiti them- 
In New Caledonia, when a child tries to kill a lizard, 
the men warn him to " beware of kiUing bis own 
ancestor^* The Zulns spore bo destroy a certain 
species of serpents, believed to bo the spirits of kbs- 
inenj ns the great snake which appeared when 
did sacrifice was held to be the gho^ of Anchiaes. 

1 \n La Ft^f>d£, L(Knmw ht D^i:^ 0S4S^ ¥ot iL p. 100 £ 
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woinHu ^ bsliC'Tie tliat ctuldi^ii bom ddriiig an 
eclipse turn into nuco. Id Ansttnlie the iwtLYes believe 
thftt tbe wild dog haa the power of speech whoever 
listens to him is petrified; and a certain spot U shown 
where " the wild dog spoke and turned the Bjen into 
stoQQ 5 and tho blacks nm liir their lives ns soon as 
the dog begins to speak. What it said was “Bones.” 

These pne tninor examples of a fona of opiaioD which 
is 80 strong tliat it is actnally the chief constituent in 
sayago society. That socieiy, whether in Ashantee or 
Anstralia, in North America or South Africa, or North 
Asia or India, or among the wilder tribes of aueieut 
Bern, is based on an uutitutiDD generally called 
“tolemism. This very e.xtraordinaiy institution, 
whatever its origin, cannot have arisen accept among 
men capable of conceiving kinship and all tuman 
relatioEshipe as eiirting between themselves and all 
animate and inaaimata things. It is the nilc, and 
not the exception, that savage societies ore fonnded 
upon this belief. The political and sodot condnet of 
the bnekword mc^ is regulated in such matters sa 
blood-fend and marttngo by theories of tho actaal 
kindred and connectioa by descent which men have In 
oominon with hcast^ plants, the sun and moon, tho 
rtar^ and even the wind and the rain. Now, in 
wliaterer way this belief in descent from beasts and 
plants may have arisen, it nndonbtedly testiSes to a 

who p™ h,rth tri i„ 3t^m$inr, ,856, Attrart- 
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cottilltioii of mLcd in wLich iw hard and fftBfc line waa 
drawn between mam anil animate end inanimate nature. 
The dUcovery of the wide diatribntion of tlie social 
aTTnngements based oq this belief is entirely due to 3 Ir. 
J. F. McLennan, the nntlior of /‘rmf/ine dfomaje. 
Mr. SFLennon's eaeays {Tiie Worship of Plovls rtrtrf 
Animalst Toitms Totanism) were pnblighed in the 
Forinishtly EtvU«t, 1 869-7Any follower in the 
footsteps of Mr. M‘Lennan has it in his power to add 
a littlo evidence to that originally set forth, and 
perhaps to sift the Bomewhat nacritical authoritiee 
adduced. 

The name “ Totemism ” or Totamihin " was first 
applied at the end of the last centnty by Umg’ to the 
Red Indian cnBtom which achnowlodges human kin¬ 
ship with animals. Tliia institution had abeady been 
recognised among the Iroqnois by Lafitan,* and by 
other observers. As to the word *' totem, ilr- Jlax 
Miiller* quotes an opinion that the interpreters, mis¬ 
sionaries, Governmeat jnapectorB, and others who 
apply the name httm to the Indian “family mark" 
must have been ignorant of the luHlion languages, for 
there is in them no such word ns The right 

word, it appears, is of«n; bat ns "totemism ” fans the 
advantage of possessing the gronnd, wo prefer to tof 
“ totomism " rather than “otemism.” The facts ate 
the same, whatever name we givo them. As Mr. 
lltiUer eaya Limself,* “every warrior baa bis crest, 

> rii^agr# diul fr^Kh, 1791, 

» XmrMJit SiiHrtslW (t7«l P- 
r JcwfaniT’ r*V*™*l*T lii 
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which is called hia ^ and he goes on to describe 

a toldm of an Indian who died about 1793. We may 
BOW return to the consideration of '^oteinlfim” or 
totem btu. We approach it rather as a fact in the 
science of mythology than as a stage in the evolution 
of the modern family Bjstem. For ne totemiam Js 
inte resting because it proves the e^dsteDce of that 
savage mental attitudo which assumes a kindred 
between man and tlio things in the worlds As will 
afterwards he seejij totembm has also left its mark 00 
the mythologies of the civilised races. We shall exa* 
mine the institution first os it is found lo Angtralia^ 
because the Anstralian form of totemism shows in the 
highesst known degree the savage habit of confuaing in 
a comrannity of kinship menj stars, plants, beaista, the 
heavenly bodies, and the forces of Nature, 'VVlien this 
has opcc been elucldatcdp a shorter notice of other 
totemistic races will seire our pnrpose. 

The sodetj of the Horn or black feUowa of Ans- 
tralia w divided into local tribes, each of which possessesj 
or used to posses®, atid hunt over a considerable tract 
of countiy\ These tecai tribes am united by conti- 
goity and hy common local interests, but not neces¬ 
sarily by Uood IntLship. For example, the Port 
Mackay tribe, the Mount Gamhier tribe, the Ballarat 
tribe, all take their names from their districh In the 
same way wo might gpe^ of the people of Stmthdyde 
or of Northnuibria in early English hfotory* Now all 
these local tribes cfOBtain an indefinite number of 
stocks of kiTkifidf of men believing them sot ves to be 
related by the ties of blood and comiBon descent. 
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TUat descent the groups agree in tracing, not from 
Boma real or idealised Lutnan parent, but from eeme 
aoimel, plant, or other notnm] o^cotj oa the baugaroo, 
the ecin, tlie ignana, the pclicfiTi, mid so forth. Per- 
BOOS of the pelican stock io the north of Queensland 
regard themselves ns rebdona of people of the sumo 
stock in the most southern parts of Australia, The 
creature from which each tribe cinime descent is 
called “of the same flesh," while persons of another 
stock are ** fresh flesh.* A native maj* not marry u 
woman of "hb own flesh;" it is only a woman of 
" fresh " or “ strange * flesh ho may marry. Nor may 
he eat an animal of " his own flesh ;" he may only eat 
“ strange flesh." Only under great stress of need will 
ad Aostmlian eat the animal which is tho flesh-aiid- 
blood cousin and protector of his stock.' Clearer 
ovidenoe of the confusion between man and beast, of 
tho claiming of kin between man and beast, could 
barfly be. 

Bat the AuBtralian philosophy of the intercom- 
ra onion of Nature gt»a still farther than this. Besides 
tho divisiona and the kindrrd stocka which trace 
their descent from animals, there eiist among many 
Australian tribes divisions of a kind still unexplained. 
For osample, every mun of the Mount Gambler /oml 
tribe is by birth either a Kumito or a Krold. This 
dnsrification applies to the whole of tho sensible nni- 
TOrto. Thnfl Bmoke and honeysucklo trees belong to 
the division Kumite, and are akin to the fishhawk 

• Dmrn, 4S«^*rK*, IT. s S'**”* »I«1 Flwfl, JTawiEinvf iwJ 
Kitvth P’ 
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Htock of men. On the other hanJ, the knngnrooj 
inranierj antufonf the wind if.iid the sheTflk tree belong 
to the division Kroki^ end are akin to the Mack 
cockatoo at<Kk of men. Any hnnmn member of the 
Kroki dinsioD haa thus far hifl brothers the atm^ the 
windj the kangaroo, and the rest; wkilo any mmi of 
the Komite dhdgiian and tho crow Eomame is the 
brother of the rainj the thtuider, fttid tho winter* 
This extraordiDfliy belief m not n mere idle fajacy— 
It influonces cotiilact. “ A man does not kUl or oso 
oa food any of the animals of the Ramo snlsdm&ioii 
(Kroki or Kumite) with himfielt excepting when 
hunger compelSp^ and then they express Borrow for 
having to eat their (friends) or 

(their flesh). ’When usitig the last word they tonch 
their breasts^ to indicate the close rektioEisbipt 
meaning almost a potiion of tbemsclvea. To ilius- 
ti^kto:—One day one of the blacks killed a orovT. 
Three or fonr days afterwards a Boortwa (a man of 
the crow surname and stockX Larry, died. He 

had been ailing for some daya^ hat tbu kilting of hia 
(totem) hastened his death." ^ Commenting on 
tliifl statement, Mr. Fiacrn observes: “ The South A as- 
trolion savage looks upon the nniveme as the Great 
Tribes to one of whose divisionB he himself bolonp; 
and all things, animate and inaTiimate;, which belong 
to his class arc parts of tho body corporate wheroof he 
himsotr ia part.” This account of the Australian belicfa 
and costoma ia borne ont, to a certain extent, by the 
evidence of Sir George ^rey," and of the late Mr, 

I JToiiirAtr&f onfj Kumai^ p. * rrvral^ it SCJ, 
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Gideoa Scott Lmg} Theae two wntera tnko po 
account of tlio fflngnlar “ dichotoniDTia ” dimionBp ns 
of Enmite Mid Kit>kij but they dmw attention to tliu 
groups of kindml which derive thek biimatnos from 
BnimaU, plants, and tho like. “ The origin of theso 
Fam ily names,nays Sk Georgo Grey^ ** is attiibuted 
by the Mtirca to different enuscs- ^ . p One origin 
ftoqneDtly assigned by the mtirea ia, tliat they were 
derived from some yegetsblo or animal being very 
common in the district which tho Fiimily inhabited." 
We have seen from the evidcncfl of JIcbsts. Fison and 
Howitt that n mom common natiTe explanatioD is 
based on kinship with the vegetable or plant which 
bestows tho family HUimnme. Sir George Gray men¬ 
tions that the families use thok phmt or animal as a 
crest or kdboftff (totem), and ho adds tlrnt naliTCi never 
willingly kill animals of their holding that Rome 

one of that fipecies h their neflTest Mend. Tho ronse- 
qnecLCOs of eating forbidden antmals vary conBiderably. 
Sometimes the {that ia, ghosts) avenge tho 

crimo. TUnfl, when Sk George Grey ate some mnssela 
(which, after aU, are not the crest of the Greys), a 
storm followed, and one of lus black fellows impro¬ 
vised this stavn^ 

Oh, whcnifjro did ho at the tnnnotaf 
Nuw the B&yhm itoima and ihuudflri nusko j 
Oh, wliertfbre iroold he eat ibe moMela r" 

There are two points in tho arrangements of theaio 
Btoctfl of kinclred named firoiu planta and animala 
which we sbaU find to possess a high importance. No 
I P" Satlta ^^ la. 
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member of any sncii kindred may marry a woman of 
the fiamo name and descended from the same object.^ 
Thus no man of tho Einu etock may nuury an Emu 
won(i[m; noBlack^ake may marry a Blocksnake womanp 
and so forth* This poLnfc Is veiy strongly put by Mr* 
Dawson, who Ims bod much experience of tbe blacks. 

So strictly are the laws of Enairiago carried out, tbatp 
should any sign of fsourtahlp or affection be observed 
between thoao * of one flesh/ the brothers or male 
relatives of the woman beat her severely.*^ If the 
inesfitoous pair {tHongh not in the least related accord¬ 
ing to oar ideas) mn away togethciTp they are hatf- 
killed \ ^ and if the woman dies in consequence of her 
pnnlstimcnt, her partner in iniquity is beaten agam. 
Ko eric or blood-fine of any kind is paid for her 
death, winch carriefi no blood-feud. Eer punishment 

is legal"* This account fully corroborates that of Sir 
Georgo Grey® 

Onr conclasion ia that tho belief in “ one flesh ^ (a 
kLoship ahared with the imimaJs) mnst be a thoronghly 
biDdmg idea, os the notion is sanctionod by capital 
pnnishment. 

Another important fcatnns in Anstraljan totemism 
strengthens onr position* The idea of the animal kin¬ 
ship must bo an ancient one in the race, bccanso the 

I Tuplln, fki Narnn^tri, •p. 1, ^ E^rj tribr, W tln^ ju 

A fAlnlly, biui itA nr tutetnrj ifcnicu or tzilAl r^naJbo^ ia tbv 

ihupo ot vTiQo IbSt^, bcoit, fiilit rrptiltii iiuActk or Dctir«flD 

imiiTldiu]# nl tbA wbq trilv Up nuMTiag? tiikv 

Nurio jttril IctEulpifd it nBcktnard (fh lo| on tba tAibeKi ude. S4v 
(p, 4 $) ^ BuxLoaa ailBL “No nuoi or veiwJ4t w[n UIl 

tbeir rvj^fPit" wSeb pr«titttl4ffir, for f*iod 

* nl., p. iSr 
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ffttony smUEUBe, Emu, Bandicool, or wkot not, nnd tlie 
crest, hAomgt or prolectiBg and kindred animal, are 
inherited thTOUsh iht mother» ade in tho aifljority of 
stocka. This custom, therefore, belongs to that early 
period of bnniaii Bociety in wbicb the woman is the 
permanent and recognised factor in the family, while 
male parantiigo is nncertain.' One other foatnre of 
Australian totomism must be mentioned before wa 
loavo tho enbject Tlicre in some eyidence tSiat in 
certain tribes tbo or totem of each man is 

indicated by a totooed ropresenUtioa of it upon his 
flesh. Tlio natives are very licentious, hnt men would 
shrink from an nmoar with a woman who neither be¬ 
longed to their own district nor spoke their language, 
but who, in spite of that, was of their totem. To 
avoid inistakea, it eeems that some tribes mark tho 
totem on the fleali with incLsed lines-’ The natives 
Frequently design figures of some kind on the trees 
growing near the graves of deceased warriors. Some 
observora have fancied that in these designs they 
recognised the totem of the dead men ; but on this 
subject evidence is by no means dear. We shall see 
that this primitive sort of heraldry, this carving or 
painting of heraditaty blazons, is common among tbo 
Bed ilen of America. 

Tliougb a large amount of evidenoe might be 
added to that already put forward, wo may now euni 
up the bferences to be drawn from tho study of 

1 Cf. lUeborcB, ftw H^LoliaaB. fW-ifirt STarrMft 

jumin! Bfit. I. V. familf. 

* FiiDn^ f kl^, P' ^ g 
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totcmifm in Au^traliiiu It lifts h^n sliown (i) that 
the n&tiTas think thenisekf^ nctually akin to animals^ 
ptant&j tbo suHj ftn^3 tbe windj and thingTs ip ^nerol { 
( 2 ) that thoso iif^ inflaoDcG their coadDct, anJ eveti 
regulate their Boeial oxraogemeTitaj Wanee (3) men 
and tFometi of the kinship of the name animal or plant 
may not intertnarry^ while meti are obliged to defend^ 
and in case of niprder to avongOs persons of the stock 
of the family or plant from which they themsekes 
derive their family name, Thosj on the oviJenoe of 
institntionS] it is plain that the Australians ano ^or 
before the iDlluence of the Europeapa Iiccame pi^ 
valent were) in a state of nqind which draws no hard 
ntid fast line between man and the tilings in tlie 
world. If, tbereforoj wo find that in Anatralian myth 
men, gods^ beasts, and thmga all ahift shapes tnees- 
santlyi and figure m a coratowiJ dance of cotifttSion, 
there will be nothing to astonish ns in the discovers* 
TTie myths of men in tio Austral Lmi intolloctoal con¬ 
dition, of men who hold long conversations witli 
the little **native bear” and ask him for oniolea, 
will naturally and inevitably be grotesque and wn- 
fosed,^ 

It is “a far cry” from Australia to the West 
Coast of Africo, and it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the Australians have borrawed ideas and institu- 
tioBs from Ashantee, or that the people of Ashnutee 
have derived their conceptions of the nnJveme from 
the Munri of Australia. We fiod^ however, on the 
West African Coaali, just as wo do m Australia, that 

’ Sw^il^ i 4^7, flu MS- AUttwitjr of W. mmu. 
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there ciist largo tUvisioDH of the imtivea. Those 
dlviaiona are spoken of bj Jlr. Bowditch (who vlsitod 
the cotiDtry on a mi^ob in 1 S1 j) nations, and they 
aro much more popnlons and powerful (m the people 
are more civilked) than the loc:tl tribes of Anstmlia. 
Yet, just as among the local tribes o£ Aiistrajb, the 
natiowa of die West African Const are diiridcd into 
stocks of kindred, cxich sioc^ having its reprfsentativas 
in each aa/tb»^ Thus an Ashantee or a Faatee may 
belong to the same atock of tindrod as a member of 
the Assin or Akini nation- When an Aahantee of the 
Annona stock of kindred meets a Warsaw mao of the 
same stock, they sslote and acknowledge eiich other 
as brolhei^ In the same way a Ballarat naan of the 
Kangaroo stock in Anstralin recognises a relative in a 
ilcmnfc Gambler man who k also a Kangaroo. Now, 
with ono eacceptioni, all the names of the twelve stocks of 
West African kindreds, or at least all of them which 
Jtr. Bowditch could get the native ititerpretere to trans¬ 
late, are derived from animaliT., plants, and other natu¬ 
ral objects, just as in Austtalia.' Thus Qoonna k a 
baffalo, Abrootoo is a comstnlk, Abbradi a pkntoiiL 
Other names are, in Englisih, the parrot^ tho wild 
cat, rod earth, jMtntlicr,‘‘and dcgi Thns all the natives 
of this port of Africa arc parrots, dogs, ImfTaloos, 

^ Thp «vid«ttK ol afttiTfl inJU*fp«i«i m$.y i» wEeJi tm 

pJcMEL It 1# fiir|nittbibis, Iwvai’tf, thit in fSl? tb^ iiit4rn>Wt*« w*n 
iU9r|it^nt«d wiUa thc^ iulcmtitic l** uwl d^libccstfll 

InlitttmfliibKl ihv of tl» irtriid^ H M (4 tlvfni 

witb iDdbn, aad iW%l IpOub WUm lutwir^ 

Inflwdp h an esanipl^f wturr® tiiP oribraioa ** rwnmiica" « ‘^pqiimh- 
dEDot'*' Httnji to bfl t^inaliloL BawidJlcb^* JHnkm lo 
pL ilJ- 
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pantlicr^^ and ^ fortli^ jast ns tho Au^traHnns Are 
€^taii9j igUAnas^ black cockatoos, kaagarooR^ and tlio 
Tcst^ It ifl remarkable that tbene is an Incra stock, 
or ckn of ant!5j m Ask an tee, just as there waa a race 
of iljTTnidons, believed to bo descoiided from anL?, in 
Ancient Greece. Tbongb Bowditcli^s Accotint of tbeeo 
West African fAmily divisions is brief, tho arrange^ 
nient taUios closelj with tliat of Anstmlia. It is 
no great stretch of imagiiiaUoii to infer that tbe 
African tribes do, or once did, be! leva themselves to be 
of the kindred of the aniiiials whoso names they bear. 
It is mom or less confinuatoiy of this hypothesis 
that ([aa in Anstralin) no family is permitted to iiso os 
fofKl the animal from which it derives its noiue. We 
have seen that a eimllar mie prevails, as far aa hanger 
and scarcity of Tictnals permit it to be obeyedj among 
the nativea of Anstralim The Intchwa stock in 
Asbantee and Fantee is pArticnJarly unlucky, because 
its mcnibem may not eat the dog, ** much relished" by 
native epicures, and theroforo & serions privation.” 
Equally to be puk'd were the ancient Egyptians, who, 
m they belonged to the district of the sheep, might 
not eat mutton, which their neighbours, the Lycopo- 
iitm, de von red at pleasure. These restrictions appeor 
to ho connected with the almoat universal dislike of 
cannibals to eat per^ns of their own kindred. This 
law of tho game in cannibalUm has not vet been 
thoroughly eicamined, though wa often hoar of wars 
waged e^cpressly for tho purpose of securing food 
(human in cat), whilo some South-Atnerican tribes 
actually bred from captive women by way of securing 
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cotistAtit aii|ipUea of permitted floak, ■ Wliop wo finti 
stocks, tkcn, wkicli don^re tbeir immed from ammuLa 
nnd declino to cat tlicso aoinials^ wo maj at least 
suspect that thoy once claimed kinship with tio name- 
giviog beasts. Tlie refosal to oat them raiaes a pte- 
finmptioii of flucb faith. Old Bosniati^ lind noLLCed tlic 
eeimo praefcteea. “Quo cals no muttotit another no 
goat's Beak, aaothor no beefj flwino*BL fleshy wild fowl, 
cocks with wkito feathers, imd they saj tkeir nnees- 
tors did so from the begtnning of the world.'^ 

While, in the case of the jVshaotce tribcSi we can 
onlj infer the existence of a bcLief In kinship with the 
animals from the presence of the other features of 
fuUy developed toteniisiu (capoeiallj from tbo refnsal 
to oat tko name^givlng aniiual], wo have direct evi¬ 
dence for tko opinion in another part of Africa, among 
the BccknaiuLs,* Casatisr who passed twenty-three years 
as a TnissioDary in Soatk Africa, thus dcacribe^i the 
institution:—WliLie the noited comtnnnitieB usually 
liear the name of their cUief or of the district which 
they inhabit ” {loeal tribes, aa in Australia), “ t^h stock 
derives its tit to from an animaL or a vegetable 
All the Becknanos arc subdivided thus into 
(crocodilo-mon), (men of the llsk), JjSanarar 

(of tho hnffalo), Jianui^iis (porcupine), Bamoratog 
(wild vines), and bo forth. jTAr Sahimag rti/f tkg 
erocodile fhdr fatAer^ sing about him in tiioif fcostaj^ 

^ C1flE4 dv IjeQb Sodotj), p. 50. ThiM b&li u imp- 

poftod by lliv pUtaennit that kiiuiliip bf tbv f^iualA ihia (p, 491; 
thi fALhor wu ihM* -Boi nt ibi9 kin vf hi* child! bjr Xhv a^Jen 
Ch>u WM with in 

* la FinkartoD^ itL 400 . * K. Cwliir tf» 1 S 59 , 
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swear by liim, aiid mark tho ears of tlieuf cattle 
with an incbion which resemhlea the opea jaws of the 
creotqrep” Thia custoiH of marking the cattle with tbo 
crest, os it were, of the stjockj takes among somo 
moca the ahapo of deforming themaelvefi^ so as tbo 
more to resemblD the animal from which they claim 
descent. The chief of the family which holds the 
chief mnk in the stock is called ^Tlie Great Han 
of the Crocodile/ Preciacly in the same way the 
Duchess cf Sutherland, tbo female bead of Clitfi 
ChdUan^ is styli?d in Gaelic ^ The Great Lady of the 
Cat/” 

Casalis proceeds: No one wonld daro to eat the 
Hash or wear the akin of tbo aidmai whoso name ho 
iwans. If the aniiDal be dangerous — the li 0 H| for 
example—people only kill him after offering eveiy 
apolog}' and asking his pardon. Purification must 
follow such a sacrifice.” Casolis was much struck 
with tlio resemblance hetween these practices and the 
similar cnitoms of North Anjorican races. Livings 
atonc^B account* on the whole corroixirates that of 
Casolis, though he says the Batati (tribe of tbo lion) 
no longer exbts. “ They use the word Wna, 4o 
dance/ in reference to the costom of thus naming 
tbemselTCSt ^ *^bat when yon wish to ascertain what 
tribe they belong to, you say, * What do yoa dance ?' 
It would Seem os if this hE»l been part of tha worship 
of old." Tha mythological and religions knowledge of 
the Bushman is Etill imparted in dunces; and when a 
man is ignorant of some myth ho will eay, “ I do not 

1 JfiWhKMi-y TmKi$ (i®5?h P- 13 - 
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tbat d^uce,^ nifjamng that ke doeB &Dt ke^&ng 
iti> the guOd which preserriB that pftiticubr ** fiacrod 
□kapter." * 

CBaalia noticed the slnularity Lotween South African 
and Bed Indian opiiucn. about klns^Iiip with ^'cgetables 
and hcadU. The dlBiciiltj in treating tke Red Indian 
beUef is chiefly fonud in the abandonct- of tke evi- 
dence.> Perhnps the person who ever used the 
word ** tutemisni/^ or, as he spells it, ** totanjLEm;^" WM 
(ns wo said) Air, Long^ an interpreter among the 
Chippewaja^ who puhlishcd kis in 1791. 

Jjong was not wholly ignonmfc of the languages^ as 
it was his hufiiiKBa to speak tkcni, and. be waa an 
adopted Indian. The ceromonj of adoption waa pain¬ 
ful beginning with a feast of dog^s flesh, followed by a 
Turkish bath and a prolonged process of tattwing.^ 
According to Long,^ ** Tlie totaniy they conoeive^ as- 
auEues the form of somo beast or otherj, and therofcire 
they ne^er kiUj hnrt^ or cat the animal whoso form 
they think this totam bcarB." One man was filled 
with religlouH iipproliensiona, and gavo kimseK np to 
tlie gloomy belief of Banyan iind CowpeT| that he had 
commitU'd Iho nnpardomible sin^ became he dreamed 
he had killed bia toten^ a bear.^ TkiJ w only one 
example^ liko the leftisal of the Osagea to kill the 
beavers, with which they connt couains/ that the Red 
Jlan’a belief is an uctnal creod, and does influeiice his 
condnet. 

As in Australia^ the belief in common kin with 

^ CajK J/oniAfjr 1S7Z. 

■ Lifflij, T^r 4^49- * ^ ^ 

* /Aii^ p S7. ■ adwotemftt L J19, 
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beasts h most clearly proved by tbo eonstroctioa of 
Ked Indian society* Tljio tolemiiitiestage of 
tbanght and manners provnils, llins CharlevoLs 
eaye,^ Plndenrs natEons ont cbELcuno trois families ou 
tribns prtneipaleSi aum iryjcienflicff^ d ce paroU, 
hur ori^iVw* Chaque tribn porte le noiii d'nn 
aninialj et la nation erLticnc a auasi le slen, dont eUo 
prend le nonij et dont la figure cat sa marque, on, &? 
Ton vent, fios artnoiries^ on no signo point autTeEnent 
lea trait^s, qa'eo traceent cos figures/* Among tlie 
animal totems Charlevoix notices pomopinop boar,^olf, 
and tiirtlo, ITio armmri^^ the totemLstic bcraldiy of 
the peoples of Viiginla, greatly interested a bomldio 
ancestor of Gibbon the hisl-orJan,* who settled in 
tho colonj. According to SchDolcran;^* the totem or 
family badge of a dead warrior ia drawn in a roverae 
position on hia grave-postn In the same wav tho 
leopordg of England are drawn reversed on the ah bid 
of an English king oppodto the tnention of hia death 
in old tnonkish chronicles. As a generikl mbi'* persons 
bearing the eame totem in America cannot intenaorry. 
“ The ntiion must be between various totems*** More¬ 
over, DS in the ease of tho Anatraliana^ ” the descent 
of the chief ia in tlie female line/* thna find 

among the Red hfen precisely tho same totemhitic 
regulations M among the aborigines of Australia, 

* J 7 irfflpr¥ de /a IJL 2 ^. 

* imindunia ad Idliwm Itfanminqi, hy JobD GiblnviT B3ae 

Londun^ lOSl- (koc^ wgiti psfnUid. kd^ p&riy jifr pal^^ 

uU mk party per Jkm trf the Mine c^iomii; wIIbiih wu- 

cdmfciJ that herdUrj wat lato lha of th# 

htmniPD mw.'' 

* Vol L p. J56. 


* SohiHiknft^ r* fj. 
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T.ike tins Anatralians, the Eed Men “ nesrer “ (perliap# 
wo etould Mad “hardly ovqr") eat their totcma. 
Totomista, in short, spare the beasts that are their own 
kith and kin. To avoid mnltiptj-ing details which all 
conohoratfl each other, it may an (See ta refer to School- 
emit for toterakni among the lowas ‘ and the Pueblos; * 
for the Iroquoia, to Lalitau, a missitmary of the early 
part of tha eighteenth oentniy. liafitau was per¬ 
haps the first writer who evesr csplniiied certain 
leaturea in Greek and other ancient in3'th8 and proc- 
tieea as survivals from totemism. The Chimera, a 
composite creature, lion, goat, end serpent, might 
represent, Lalitan thought, a league of three totem 
tribes, just as wolf, bear, and turtle reptesoiited the 
Jroqooia Leftgne. 

The martyted Pfcre Iiasl£?5, aguin, wntiog in 17 ^ 3 ?^ 
Rays that tmo stock of the OutJioiiiika dainiLS 
from a hare (** the great hare was a mnti of prodigious 
size'’), while another stock derivo their lineage from 
the carp, and a third descemls from a bear; yet they 
do not scruple, after certain eapiatory rites, to eat 
bear's fiesh. Other Sorth American esamplos are the 
Kntdiin, who have always possessed the system of 
totems.* 

It is to bo noticed, as a pecnliarity of Red Indian 
totemism which wo have not observed (though it may 
exist) in Africa, that certain stocks claim descent from 
the Btin. Thtia Pfcru Lo Petit, writing from New 
Orleans in 1730, mentions the Son, or greet chief of 

* iii 16^ * 

< Ivip'i « Amtn^ I 33* 

* pS^ 
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tlio Kfttelitf* Ictlian!i.‘ The totem of th« privileged 
ctiwe among the Satchez was the son, nod in all 
myths the aim is regarded aa a living being, who can 
have children, who may be beaten, who bleeds when 
cat, and is simply on the somo footing as men and 
eveiything dao in the world. Precisely similar evj- 
ilcniw cornea lioai Sonth America. In this case onr 
beat anthorUy is olmoot beyond auspicion. Ho knew 
tbo native langnogcs well, boing himself a half-caste, 
Ue wna leonied in the Earopean learning of his time; 
and act a son of tho Incas, he bad access to all anr- 
viving Peruvian etorCB of knowledge, and could col¬ 
lect without difficulty the testimonies of Ms country¬ 
men. It will be seen- that Bon Gaicilasso do la Vega 
could estimate evidentjo, and ridiculed tbe rough me- 
thoda Euid Macious guesses of Spanish inquipem. 
Garcilosso do la Vega waa bora about J540, being tbe 
Inca prrDcesa and of a Spanisb conqueror, 
llis book, Clwjnttcnfanus littUes* was euprossly in¬ 
tended to rectify the enors of such Spanish writers 
as Acosta. In his ncconnt of Pemvian religion, 
Ganrilkas} distingoislioa between the beliefs of tho 
tribes prorioua to the rise of tlie Inca empire aad 
tlie sun-worahip of the Incas. But it is plain, from 
Gareilasso s own occonot and from other evidence, that 
under the Incas the older faiths and feUclUsma sur¬ 
vived, in Bubordinatioa to sun-worship, jost as Piigau 
snperstitioti# fiorvived in custom and folk-lore after the 
ollicial recognition of Christianity. Snu-worahip, lu 

* Kfp, iL 3$!^ » Appcrudix B, 

’ S« tmiuktlon ib H^lelegrt Socfiit;'! CcOcctiutL 
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Pena, seems even, Uto CstlioliciGm in MoTie&, inaina, 
oDtl elBewtere, to have madw a kind of comproittieo with 
the lower beliefs, and to haro been content to ollow a 
certain amount of bowing down in the tomples of the 
elder faiths. According, then, to GarcUaiso'a oficoniit 
of Peruvian totouiism, " An Indian wM not looked 
iijm ns hononrable nnless ke was descended from a 
fount aiti, river> or Into, or even from the s.‘a, or/iwa 
a mtd animat, bucIi aa a bear, lion, tiger, eagle, or the 
bird they call cuntur (oo&dor), or some other bird of 
prey.”* A certain aTnoont of wonship was connected 
with this belief in kinship with beasts and natuml 
objectfl. hton offered up to their totomfl “ what they 
nsaally saw them cot."* On the sea-coosts "'they 
worahipiKd saidinea, skates, dog-fish, and, for want of 
larger goda, crabs. - . * There was not an nninud, 
how vUo and filthy soever, tiiat they did not worebip 
as a god," including "lizards, toad^, and frogs,'’ 
GarcUasso (who says they ate the fish thoy wor¬ 
shipped), gives hia own theoiy of the origin of totemism. 
In tho beginning men had only soaght for liadges 
whereby to discrimmuto one human stock from an¬ 
other. “ The ono desired to have a god dififerenl 
frem the otlier. . . . They only thought of making one 
different from another,” "When tho Inca emperors 
began to civilise the tetemistic atoeks, they pointed 
ottl that their own totem, tho snn, poBSseaed “ splen¬ 
dour and beauty” os contrasted with "the ngliness 
and filth of tho frogs and other vermin they looked 


^ Likfli ittfULy OriMik 
ctLM begnttcfi f'r 

» L-Shum. jflrttL, L 7S- 
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upon is goda." ^ Garcilasso, of course', does not nso 
the North American word totem (or ate or ofrfli} 
the fttmUy biMigo which represented the famny an¬ 
cestors. Ho trails Uujse things, as a geuerel mle, 
^earUm. The eun was the jMcarina of the Incas, as 
it was of tlie chief of the Kateliez. ITio patarissa of 
other stocks was the lion, bear, frog, or what not 
Gareilnsso accounts for the belief accorded to the 
Incas, when they ctoimed actual descent from tho aud, 
by observing* that “ tlicra were tribes among their sub¬ 
jects who professed similar fabnlons descents, though 
they did not comprehend how to relect ancestors so 
well 03 tho lucaa, but adored animals and other low 
and e^hly objenris." As to the fact of the Porurian 
worship of beasts, if more evidence is wanted, it is 
given, among othera, by Cieza de Leou,» who contrasts 
the adoration of the Roman gods with that aflered m 
Pern to brutes, «In the importaut temple of Pacha- 
camac (the spiritual deity of Pern) they worshipped a 
she-fos or vlien and an etaerald." The devil also « ap¬ 
peared to them and spoke in the form of a tiger, very 
fiorca.” Other esamples of totem tsm in South America 
may be studied in the tribes on tlio Amaroa.-' Mr. 

fonnd the l>ino-appIe stock, the Mosneitoei 
woodpeckers, Herons, and other totem Idudreds. 

A curious example of simitar ideas is discovered 
among the Bonia of Guiana. These people were ori¬ 
ginally 'West Coast Africtms imported os slaves, who 
have won their freedom with tho sword. iVhile th(^ 

’ Gmix. AaA, L IQJ. I . g 

* Cieas is 1*01, (Hiilujt ShOtitj), p. rSj. ' ^ 

< ^ lej i w pp. 
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rctam a rongli belief in (God) tmd Pidihi (the 

i]dvil)j ihoj are dis^ided into toteni etccks wilb anliunl 
names. Tbe red ape, tor^e, and cayman are among 
tho ebief totems J 

After this hoity esaminatbn of tbe confus^ed beliof 
in kinsliip witli wiLmaLs and other natuml objeeta 
Trbicb underlies institci lions inr Atistrnlia, West imd 
South Africa, North and Si>ul1i America, wo m^y 
glance at similar notions among the non-Ary an races 
of India, In Dalton's of bo tells 

na that the Gam dans are divided into malutria Of 
motAa-hoodg. Children belong to tho of the 

mother, just m (m general) they derive their htock 
□ome and totem from tho mothor'a i^ido in Australia 
and among tho North American Indians. No man 
may marry (as aaiong tbo Eed Tadiaafl and Anstra^^ 
liana) a woman belonging to his own stock;, mother- 
bood, or TitaharL Bo far tbe waAnris of IJengal 
exactly correspond to Ibe totem kindred. But do 
tbs Mabaria also take their nomeii from plants and 
animals, and bo forth? AYo know that the KilHs, 
EuniJar commmiiUes imioag tho Bengal Hos and 
Mandos, do this.* “The MundariSt like tbe Oraoas. 
adopt as their tribal distinction the asimo of some 
animal, and tho Hesh of that animal is tabooed to 
them as food; for example, the ech the tortoUe," Tliis 
is exactly the state of tbinga in Asbnnti. Dalton 
mentions aUo* a princely family in Nagpur which 
claiiiis descent from “ a great hooded snakei Among 

1 Crermar, cEiinji f J rfw -Pwil, $ 9 * 

* OiUlon^ Jit 63. * DitUiin, p. 1S9. * p- 
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tlic OraoiLH bs foqncl' tribca whicli mlj^Lt not eat jDang 
laico (considered u daiaty) or tortoisos, ood a Block 
whicb might act eat the oil of tho ttee which was 
their totem, nor eran »t in its ftha rV . “ The fomiJv 
or tribal names " (within which they may not marry) 
“ are usoally thcao of nnimalB or plants, and when this 
is the case, tho flesh of some part of the animal or the 
fruit of the tree ia tabooed to the tribe called after it” 


Aa escellent sketch of toteimsm ia India is given 
hy Mr* H. IT* Itisloy of the Dengal Civil Son'ice _ 

“ At tho bottom of tho Bocial sj-fitcm, as understood 
by the avonige Hindu, stands a laige body of nou- 
jVjyan castes and tribes, each of which is broken up 
into a number of what may be called /offwiiaiic mo- 
gamoiis Bcpts. Each sept bears the name of an aiuma), 
a tree, a plant, or of some material object, imtoral or 
artificial, which the members of that sept am pro¬ 
hibited from killing, eating, cutting, buming, carry¬ 
ing, Ac,”* 

Mr. Itbley finds that both Kolatians, os the Son- 
tlials, and Drovidiana, m the Ornons, am in this state 
of totemism. like the Eos am) Mundoa. It k most 
instructive to leara that, os one of tliesa tribes rtBea 
in the social scale, It sloughs ofif fta totem, and, aban¬ 
doning the common name derived from bird, beast, or 
plant, adopts that of an eponymous ancestor. A 

tt! .2 ^ in 


J “"Bin of nogmay it«M W maraly jurt 

nf n itnct totemutia jmiliibitfwi. A imtb miy unt "iwii“«i obC* 
within tbf. bntim SiEi, dot ■ wnnui uf the kin. Ceaibuc the dr^ 
hUom Vmwt 
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tendeiicy in this direction hm been obsenrcd by Messrs. 
Yifion and Hewitt evflB In Australia, TIiq Mahilk, 
KomSj and Kurmis, who profee® to be? tnembers oF tla? 
Eindn coratniinitjj still letniii tJie toteniistic organs- 
tiDn, with names derived fhirii birds^ benats, and plants. 
E^en the TlagimiEithi Knmliars of Orlssagi tnfeang rank 
immediately below tho writer-catHitOp liavo the to tents 
tigerj snakOt weasel, cow, frog, fTparrow^ and tortoise, 
llae sub-castes of Hie Khatlyn Knmhans B3qilaui away 
their toteoi-naines '^as names of certain saints, who, 
being present at Daksba^s Horse-sacrifice^ transrormed 
thetnaelves into aniniala to escape the wrath of Siya,^ 
like the gods of Hgjpt when they lied in bestial form 
from the wrath of Set^ 

Among tbe non-Aryan tribes tlie marriag^-lfliw bas 
the toleiniidiic sandion. No miD may marry n wofnEin 
of bis totem kin. When the totem-name Is changed 
C)r m eponym, the tion-Atyan, rising in the social 
scale, is practically in the same position as the Brah¬ 
mans, “ diyided into esogamons sections {^otrm}, the 
members of which profess to be descended from the 
mythical rtshi or inspired saint whcH^e name the 
bears,'** There is thns nothing to bar the ci.mjcctaro 
that the eiogamoua fftHraa of the whole Brahmans 
were once a form of totem-kiiidned, which {Uke oj-pir- 
ing non-Aryan stocks at the present day) dropped tite 
totem-name and renamed the sepia from some epony- 
moiis boro, medicine-man, or 

Conatant repetition of the Bomc set of facts becomes 
irksome, and yet is made neceesary by the legitimate 
demand for trustworthy and abondant oyidcnce. As 
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the reador miisli olrcadf have icBccted, this practical 
living belief in the common ceafusccl eqtialitj' of men, 
gods, plonUj boosts, mera/ojid what not, which still 
regulates savage societr,* is ono of the moat promL- 
nent featurea in mythology. Porphyry remarked and 
exactly described it among the Egyptians,—“ common 
and akin to men and gods they believed the beasts to 
be." * The belief in such er^uality is olton to modem 
civilisation. We have shown that it is oommen and 
fundamental in savogery. For instance, in the FiiciSc, 
we might quote Turner,^ and for hfolauesla, Codring» 
ton.* while for New Zealand wo have Taylor.* For tho 
Jakuta, along the banks of the Lena in Northern Asia, 
wo hava the evidence of Strahknherg, who writes: 
"Each tribe of these peopio look npon some porticniar 
creature as sacred, #.y., a swan, goose, mveii, &c,, and 
such is not eaten by that tribe “ (implying belief iu 
kinship), though the others may eat it.* As the 
majority of our witnesses were quite unaware that the 
facbj they described were common among races of 
wbom mony of them bad never even heard, thoir eri“ 
donee may surely be accepted ns valid, especially os 
the beliefs testiSod to express thoniselves in martiago 
laws, in the blood-feud, in abstinence from food, on 
pillars over graves, in rude heraldry, and in other 

' Soe Kvine very nWnni utt «««nplM of tit* winfiuto* 

In UcbrKht'i Ztii- pp, (Utilhumiv iSret 

* Ik it 

* A’inrttm Tiot, in p. jjS, uhI .faiuw hr tb* gime 

■nUhOTx 

* Jv«Tn. AxUrcj). " R^rgimi Pr>i<tl« in 3IfFiuie*A.'’ 

y'rw ■‘AnrmaJ li^Ecrtnarrlag* with JUd.” 

■ pf Alia p. jSj. 
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obvionB ftUiQ palpttblo ulinpes. If wo Lano not nmdo 
oqt, by tio ovitlenco of mstitotions, that ^ coiifnBod 
crednlity concerning the eqonlity and kinship of lunn 
rrnd the otajecta ia natnre b aetnally n mllug belief 
among fia^gcs, and evoo higher races, from the Lana 
to the AmazoriT from the Gold Coast to Q.ttoonaland, 
wo may doEipair of ever oondneing ati opponent. 
The survival of the fiamo beliefs and inetHiiGoas 
among civilised races, Aryon^ and nthers, will later 
be demonstmteil' If wo find Gmt the mythology of 
civilised races here agrees with the actual practical 
belief of savages, and if wo also Bnd that civiHseil 
races retain snrvivals of the mstitotiona in which 
tlie belief is expressed by ravagns, then we may 
sorely infer that the activity of beasts in the myths 
nf Greoco spnnga the same sonrees as the similar 
activity of \xmtB in the myths of Iroqnoia or Knairs. 
That is to aay, part of the irrational oleraeiit in Greek 
myth will be shown to be derivecl (whether by inheri¬ 
tance or borrowing) from an ascijrtaiiicd condition of 
savage fancy. 

1 1>W«»0T Rnlwjfiwii fltnSti, KinMkrp iji ftltcfftpti to 

t}^% toWml-at Miitod i« tlM &5m5tao iwrt. Tbo murt b^^ hitl to 
OficatilliU. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MENTAL CONDITION OF SAVAGES—MAGIC— 
ME TAMOR PHOSIS—ME TAPH YSIC—PSYCHOLOGY. 


Cliinw of —S&Tifiia niiDtiSe 

tlaa—Cmlnlitf, •Kept u to new nIiginiM Mee*—'* Ptwl hnft eig* 
pnirtcr boo Fittideiiientel mIeu □( nutgit^^Eiemploi: tnmta' 
tkUD% ghoetj, cf nnk hihJ ^ihvT iiutitoBacu in 

|fcud[ at coiahu^qiu tniEii4 ^hibllMl In iuif[icsJ bclkfi^ 

^ I mean cftavitiil to Ik moigicEjiiiJi for thslr ftbotalitaJjLb li^ 

■Jill moiMtzwu TAftitki;*'—FE tI^, FAiJ- Ili^tand. 

“ QilA^ i^e MILS qnt DAturellpiQpnt h etiPP|S«i| *n tonpflp on januftota, 
[Hili enMj«» an honuuM ? siM, Apdii^cp^r 

mond d€ 

The 6e<^iid feattirQ in the siivage intelldctiial cc^n■^ 
dition whicli w-d promw^ to mve^igalie was tb^ 
^belief in magic and Boicniy. Tbs world and oU the 
tilings in it being conceived of vaguely 03 Benaible 
and mtiomib are supposed to obey tbo coimnaDdi of 
certain membem of cacb tribe, such as cliiefa, jagglera^ 
or coajnrora. These conjnrorSp like Zena or India, can 
aflect the weather, work miroeles^ assnma wbat ebapes, 
animat, vegetable^ or inorganic, they please, and can 
metamorphose other persons into similar sbapea^ It 
has already been sbown that savage man ba3 regarded 
oU 03 jWTseas much on a level with himself. It 
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Los now to be aLdwti kind cf pimm tie eDnetira 
himstt/ to he. Ho dwa not look on mcit os civilised 
roces regnfd tltcnif tlmt is, os bcin^ with strict 
limitatioiis. On the other hnnd, he tkinka of certain 
memboTs of hia tribe ns exempt from all limitation^ 
and capable of working CTery miracle tUat troditioii 
hna ever attributed to prophets or gods. Nor are 
Each miracnions poweiSj snch practical omnipotence, 
supposed by savagea to bo at all rare among them-* 
selves- Though highly valued, miraculona attain- 
meats are not believed to bo tEnnanaL This must 
bo kept steadily in mttiJ- When myth-mohing num 
regards the sky or enn or wind as a person, he does 
not mean merely a person with the limitations recog- 
niaod by modem races. Ha meimB a person with 
the miraculous powers of tho modidne-maa. ITio akj-, 
sun, wbdj or other elemcntol personage can converse 
with the dead, and can turn himself and his neigh- 
boura into animals, atones, and trees. Ho retajita 
these powcrt, wlion ho becomes a god. like Zeus or 
Apollo. 

To undcretand these functions and thoir esercise, 
it is necBMaiy to esamine what may Im called savage 
science, savage mctophysica, and the savago theoiy 
of the state of the dead. The medidne-mnn’s super> 
natural chums me rooted in the general savage view of 
the world, of what U possible, and of wUat (if anything) 
b iiuposHble. Tlio savage, even more than the dvi- 
lised man, may bo described as a creature “ moving 
about in worlds not realised.” He feds, no less than 
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civiliaed ninti, the Deed of the.world iotcHi- 

gible^ md ho is active in hh search for catasea Eind 
eJfocta, There h Riuch ** spccoktion iti these eyes 
that he doth gltkre withftL'^ This is a HtatemeQt which 
Lus been denied bj some pcirflon& who have lived with 
savages. Thus Mr* Bates, in Ilia XaUraiisi m 
Amfiz&n^^ wrftoH j Their want of curiosity la eitrenae, 
. , * Vicenta (an Indiaii companion) did net know 
the cause of thiinder and Ugiitniog^ 1 a^ked him who 
tnado the BUiij the etarB^ the trees, lie didn't loiow, 
nnd hnd never heard the siabjact mentioDed in his 
tribe/* But Mr. l^tes admits that even Vicente ftad 
a theory of the conligtiration of tho world. The 
necessity of a theory of the earth and water had been 
felb, and a theory bad been suggested.** Again* Mr. 
Batea sajs ahont a certain Bmilian tribo* Their 
alnggisli znindfl eeom unable to oonceivo or feel tha 
wont of a theory of the soul 5 and he thinks tho cause 
of this mdolonjco is. the lack of a written iEmguoge 
or a leisured class.*' Jfow gavageo^ as a rtilej am all 
in tho ** leisured clasg^* all Kportamen. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, toop has expressed scepticism ahont the curio- 
aity attributed to ravages. The point 13 important-^ 
becatisep in our view* the medicine-man's powom are 
rooted in the savago theory of tfaingfl, and if the 
savage is too sluggish to invent or linlf cotiBciciosly 
evolve a theory of things, onr hypothcBia h bneckRe^ 
Again, wo expect to find in ravage myths tho answer 
given by savages to their own questions. But this 
^ Vol. ik jh 162, 
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k impo^Lbk if sAVAgiea di> not oak tbetnselve^, 
imd never bare niiked tbeuiselvefl, any ejueatioa# at all 
about tto world* On this topic Mr, Spoucor writea : ^ 
Along witk absecLCO of fiurprn» tbero uatiiiallj goes 
ab^ncia of iuteUigont cnrioaify,” Yet Mr. Spencer 
ad^nltia that, occordiag to some witncBscA, ^*the Dyaks 
have an in^tkble coriosity/' tbe Satuoans “ arc naually 
very inquUkivo/' anil tko Tiihitiflus are remarkably 
cdriona and inquisitive.'" NoUiing k uiom common 
than to find travellers complaining that savogee, in 
tkeir ardently inquiring curiosity^ ivil] not leave the 
European for a moment to hk own undisturbed devlce^i 
Mn Speuccfk ^vagcfij who showed no curiosity, dis^ 
played tlik impossivencaa wlien Europeans wer^ try¬ 
ing to mako them exhibit dgns of surprise* Impaa^ 
flivity is a point of honour with many uneivilised races, 
and we cannot infer that a savage Inis no ^uiiosjty 
because he does not excite himself Over a mlnfor, or 
when hli Europeau visitors try to swagger with their 
mechanical appliances, hit* Herbert Spencer founds, 
on the Btatements of Mr. Jkitea already quoted | a 
notion that the savage, lacking ability to think and 
the occomfK^ujIng desire to know, is withoot teDdency 
to speculate,^ He liacka ^fr. Batess expenence witli 
Mungo Park's failure bo draw " tho nugrocs about 
the Causes of day and night" They had never ia^ 
dulged a conjecture nor formed an hypothesk on the 
matter* As to priroitivo man,” according to hln 
8peneeri the need for explanations about Burroundmg 

* Ssdoliiffy, p. 9S. 
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appcnroncGS Hoes n&t dccnr t^i him.'^ Wo havo Ah- 
clniiDed all knowledge about primitive but it 

h easy to siiovr tliat Mr. Spcncc-r grounds liis beltof m 
l]\a lock of speculation among aa-ragoft on a frail foun¬ 
dation of orideiice. Mr. Spencer bos admitted specu- 
lalioDf or nt least curioaityj among New Caledonians, 
Kew Guinea people, Il-yaks, Sanioans, and Taliitions. 
I^v'on where ho deniesi ita esiatence, os among the 
Aninzoti tribes montioTied by itr. Batea» we happen to 
lie able to show that Mr* Bates was misinformed. 
Another traveller, the American geoIogiHt, Professor 
If art t of Cornell Gnh'ersity, lived long among the 
tribes of the Amazon, Bat Professor Hartt did notp 
like ifr, Batewy £nd them at all d^titute of theories 
of things—Ihi^oriea expressed in mytba, and testifying 
to the intellectuiiJ aotivily and oariosity whieh de¬ 
mands nn answer to ita questions. Professor Uartfc, 
when he first became acquoioted with the Indiana of 
the Amazon^ knew that they were well supplied with 
myths, and he set to work to collect them. But he 
found that neither by coaxing nor by oRbrs of money 
could he persuade an Indian to relate a myth. Only by 
aocidenfcp while wcanly paddling up the Parana-mirim 
of the Itnki^'^ did ha hear his steersman telling stories 
to the fiarsmen to keep them awake. Professor Hortt 
furtively noted down tio tale, and he found that by 
" setting the ball ml ling," and narrating a story him- 
oelfp ho could moke the natives throw oflT peservo and 
add to his stock of tales. "Afbor one has obtained 
his first myth, and has learned to recite it acenmtely 
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and ppiritcdljj tLe nsfc ia cofj-/" Tluj tale* pnHUbod 
by Professor Hartt nre cliieflj amnsul at^ides, like those 
ooTTient in AMca and araang tho lied Indiana^ and 
HcLrtt even believed that many of the lei^nds had 
been imported by Negrcea* But as the majority of 
tho Negro myths, tike tbasQ of the Anftmlians^ a 
" roEison why" for the eiistenoo of some phenetiionon 
or ethat, the argnment agaioat early enriosity 

and Tivacity of intellect is rotlier itijEredj even if the 
Amazonian myths were imported from Africa, ilr. 
Spencer based his disbelief in the jQtall&ciuat ciiriositj 
of the Amazonian tiibos and of Negroes on tho reports 
of Mr, Bates and of Mango Park. But it turns out 
that bath Nagmea and Amazonians hare stories which 
do Butiafy an unscLeutihe curiosity^ and it is even held 
that tho Kegroea lent the Amazoniana theso yqjj 
stories.^ Tho Kmuschadids, according to SteUcTj, 
"give themsolvea a reason why for everything, ac¬ 
cording to their own lively ikney^ and do not leave 
the amallest matter uncriticiBod/* * Bather than go 
without an explanation, tlie AtistraJiaxiST George 
Grey fonndj would invent a tradition.^ As far, then, as 
Mr* Spencer's objeetionB apply to eristing savages, wo 
may oonsider them over-weighed by the evidence, and 
wo may believe in a naive savago cnriosiiy about the 
world and desire for explanations of the caus^ of 
things, Mr T^lor^a opinion corroborates oar own s 

Man'^s craving to know tho causes at w^ork in each 

1 p|i. % j7h 40^ ««1 wanp*^ Sir- 

Uurii^i Pr?fiM3B I* vitk. t>f!^ Ranui, 

» Belief, pt 3^^ Fiont** Frmiiint ^/aMn€¥% p. 274- 

» Op. «tp p. 275 . 
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event w^itne&scs^ ttie reotenft ^hj each state of 

things lie anrveyH is such as It is and no otherj ib no 
product of high dviLisatiDiij but a cliaracteriBtic of his 
tnoe down to its lowest stages^ Among rudo savages 
it is aireadj an intellectual appetitoj whoso aatisfoeticin 
cklms many of tlie moments nofc ongrossed by war or 
sport, food or sleep. Even in the Botoendo or the 
Anstmlian, seiontific speoubtion JiEia its germ in ebctual 
experience."^ It will be shown later that the food of 
tlio savage inteUeetual appetite is offered and con- 
samed in the shape of explanatofy myths. 

But we must now ohsen^e that the actual experi- 
once/ properly so called, of the savage is so limited 
and so colotured by luisconoDption and superstition, 
that his knowledge of the world varies veiry mneh from 
the conceptions of civilised races. He saeka an expla¬ 
nation, a theory of things, based on his oxpericuee. 
But his knowledge of physical eausea and of natural 
kwfl is exceedingly scanty, and ho is driven to fall 
back upon what wo may cal] metaphysics] ^ or^ in many 
cases, supernatural oxp]anatiQzis 4 The narrower the 
range of mat's ktowledga of plijaical cnusfss, tho 
wider is the £eid frbicli ho linj to fill up with hTpo> 
thetico] causes of a metaphysical or BQpcniattira] ciar- 
ftcter. These superaatural causee themselves the 
saTttge believes to be matters of experience. It is 
to his mind a matter of experience that all natnre ia 
peracmal and animated; diet men may change shepea 
with beasts ; that incantations and eupenuttiral beings 
can cause sanshlne and storm. 




AG£ TirEOR\' OF CAL^SATlOX, 


A gcwjil Gi^caroplo of this is giTen in Clinrlet^ont'a 
'VFork on Froncli Canada/ Cbarlo^olx teas a Jesuit 
father and zuis£iiuiiaiy aiuong the Iliirona mA other 
tribes of North America. He tbua deBcribea® the 
philosophy of the Hod Aleii. The Ilnroiis attHbnto 
the most oidmaTr eBceta to snpematiariJ In 

the t&anie page the good fatliet him^f attributes the 
welcome aifrival of nuuy weather nod the cure of oer- 
tem earage patients to the prayers: of P^ro Br^^bouf 
and to the ejhibition of the HJiCtarnouts. Chari oroii 
had coiiBiderably extended the field in which natuml 
ofTocts are known to lx; produced by nattiTwl causea^ 
He was much tnore $cieotifically minded than his 
fiarage fiock, and was quite aware that ati ordinary 
clock with a pcndnlom cannot Viring bad luck to e. 
whole tribej and that a wenther-cock is not a 
magical niachino for ftecuriiig nnplei^nt w'cathen 
The HnrouB^ however, knowing lesa of nntnnil causes 
and nothing of modem mufibineryp were as convinced 
that his clock was mining the luck of the tribe 
and hia weather-cock spoiling the weather, as Father 
Charlevoix could he of the truth of his own infer¬ 
ences. One or two other anecdotes in the good fatlicr's 
history and letters help to explain the difToTencc be¬ 
tween the phUosophies of wild and of Christian men. 
The Ptre Bribenf was onoo Bommooed at the instiga^ 
tion of a Huron wizard or iiiedicLne*imiii ^ before a 
coancil of the tribe^ Hia judges told Hie father that 
nothing had gone right fiJnoe be appeared among 

1 HiMoin de h Prann jVcirraf/r, 

» VtiL i p , 151, 
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tliom. To thU Brcbeuf replici] % “drawing tlia 
ottontioa of tins eavagos to tho absiitdity of tteir 
prificipIeB." Ho odmittod ’ tlio premise that aothiag 
bad turned out woU in the tribe since hia airivaL 
“But the reason," said he, “plainly is that God be 
angry with your hardness of heart." No sooner had 
tho good father thus demonstrated the absntdity of 
earage principles of reasoning, than the nniligDant 
Huron wizard fell down dead at his feet! This orent 
notaratly added to the coufusioti of the enrages, 
Coincidences of this sort havo a great effect on 
savago minds. CoMio, the friend of the ifandaa tribe, 
mentions a chief who consolidated his power by aid 
of a little arEcaic, bought from the whites. The chief 
used to prophosy the saddon death of his opponents; 
which always occurred at tho time iadicatod. The 
natural results of the admitustration of arsealc were 
attributed by the barbarous people to supcraatural 
powers in tho possession of tho chief.* Thus tho 
philosophy of saragoa seeks mtuos cc^noa^ Tvruni, 
hko the philoiiophy of civilised men, but it fliea liaatitj 
to a bjjjothesis of supernatural causes which ate only 
guessed al; and ore incoi>abIe of demonstration, Th/s 
framer of mind premils still in civilised countries, 
as ^0 Bhshop of Nantes showed when, in 184(5, he 
attributed the floods of tho Loire to “ the etceases 
of the press and the general disregard of Snnday." 
That enpernatnrol causes exist and may operate, it is 
not at all onr iiitontiou to deny. But the habit of 
looking crerywhere for finch causes, and of assumiDg 
' Vot i. iMji i CBtiia. trtliri, a 11- 
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their interrerencD nt will, » the main ehanictciistlc 
of earege specnlatioa. The |)eculLimt5' of the eavago 
is that bo thioks human agencies can work super- 
naturally, whcrcan evon the Bishop ifesorvc<l his supers 
natural esplauaticms for tho Deity. On this belief 
in man's power to affect events beyond the liroita 
of natural possibility ia baaed the whole theory of 
mayfc, the whole power of sorcerers. That theory, 
ngaiii, finds incessant espresaion in myth, and there¬ 
fore deserves our attention. 

The theory requires for its existence an almost 
Iwundlcss credoJity. This credulity appears to Euto- 
peons to previul in full force among savages, Bosnian 
is amazed hy the African belief that a spider created 
the world, iloflat la astomshed at tho South African 
notion that the sea was aocidentullj created ly a girl. 
Charlevoix saye,^ “ Lea sauvagea eont d’ttne facility h 
croire co qn'on lenr dit, que lea plus fBchouse ex- 
p4?riencca n'ont jamais pu gnOrir. But it is a curions 
fact that while savages are, aa a rule, so ctedoloas, 
they often ” laugh conanmedly" at tho reli^ous 
doctrines taught them by naUsioiiaries. Savages and 
civUisod men have different atandards of credulity. 
Dr, Moffat ’ teroarks, “To speak of the Creation, tho 
Fall, and tho Besnrrectioo, seemed more fabulouB, ex¬ 
tra ragaot, and ludicroUB to them than their own 
vain stories of lions and hysenna." Again, ““^o 
Gospel appeared too preposterous for the most foolish 
to beUere." While tho Zulus declared that they used 

* Tiot ii |iL 37^ 

■ p. ilS- 
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to accept their owa niytlm withoat iaqiiwy,^ it wd£ n 
Zulu who ingg^sled to Bishop Coknso hiH doubts 
atx>Qt the biftorico] character of the Noachhui Dslogu. 
llearue * knew a Red Sfarij MatombheOj who, ** ILon^h 
a perfect bigot with regard to the ajivS oud tneke of 
the juggleria, could jet bj no meaus be impraesed 
with a belief of anj part ot ottr religion.'” Lieutenaat 
IlflggQTtl, R.N., tellB the writer that during ac oclipso 
at Lamoo be ridiculed the native aotion of driiriug 
away a beast which dovoura the moon^ and explained 
the real cauee of the phenonienon. But his native 
friend prot^ted that he eoidd not be expected to 
believe such a atery.^ Yet it ia^ apiiftrently, in regard 
to imported and novel opinions about religion and 
science alone that savages imit4ite the oondoct of fcha 
adclcrp which, luzcording to Bi. AtigustinCj voluntarily 
deafj and thmstn its toil into one efar^ whiLo it 
the other against the earth. 

We have alremlj seen ButSclent examplea of credn- 
Uty in savage docirinos about the equal relations of 
luen and beasts;p clouds^ and plants. The aama 
readiness of heUefi which wonlj bn surprising in a 
Christiau child^ bos been fonud to regulate the rudi¬ 
mentary political organisations of grey barbarians. 
Add to this credulity a philosophy which takes resem- 
btoncci or contiguity in spa^^ or nearness in time as 
a sufiiclent reason for predicating tho relations of cause 
and eHcct, and we bave the basis of savage physical 
science- Coincidence with them Etoods for cause. 

*■ of JuiAruJitf, £. J|. 

* iAt ladiant, 17954 p- J^a 
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POST HOC, Em;o propter ntxr. 

Pott h«t etyo proptt'r ^<K, is tho motto of tbe aavago 
philosophy of cttttSBiaon. The untutored rewoner 
spoenlftteB on the prindples of tho Kfryptian clergy, 
B3 desoribed hy Herwlotus.' “Tlio Egyi^timis hero 
diBOOTored moro oniena Mid prodigies than finy other 
Ttien ; for when aught piodigious occurs, they keep 
good watch, and write down what follows ; and then, 
if anything like llw prodigy be repeated, they oipecfc 
the sMuo OTCnts to follow as befbm." This way of 
looking at thiogu is the very essence of superstition. 

Savages, as a rale, are aot even w scientiec as the 
Egyptians. When an nntowanl event ^urs, they 
look for its caase among all the lefs fnmilUr circom- 
stancoa of the last few days, and fclect tho deteraiining 
cause very much at mndom. Thus the airivid of tlw 
French missionaries mnaag the Hurons was ooinddent 
witli certain unfortunate events; therefore it was OTgned 
that the advent of the missionaries was the cause of 
the misrortanc; When the Beebuanas suffered from 
drought, they attributed the lack of rain to the arrival 
of Dr. Moffat, and especially to his board, his chnidi 
bell, oud a bag of salt in his poesossion. Here there 
was'not even the pretence of analogy between can» 
and effect. Some savages might havo arguod (it w 
quite in their style), that as salt causes thirst, a b^ 
of salt causes drought j but no such case ooald be 
made out against Dr. 5Ioffat’s bell and heard. To 
give an example fiom the beliefs of English pt-asMita. 
>Vhen a cottufio was buried by u UttJe avalanche in 
iy73, the Bccident wus attributed to tho carolessncss 
I H ■[> |ti 
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of the coltagcraj who bad dlowed a light to be token 
Out of their dwelling in Cliriatmas-tide.^ We aee the 
same conftis^ioti betwacn anteoedence and conseqneniso 
in time on one &id0, and canse and effeot on the other, 
when the Red Indians aver that birds aetuallj bring 
winda and &tormg or fair weather. They take Liter¬ 
ally the of the Rhodian swallow-aong,*— 

"+ Tlie Nwalloir bath oome, 

Bringing fair MUoiii^ 

Ou hkek back and white brcfliL*^ 

Again, in the Pacific the people of one laland 
always attribute hurricanes to the machinations of the 
people of tha nearest inland to windward- Tlie wind 
cornea from them; therefore (as thair medicine-men 
can nptorioEiBly inflnenco tliq iiveatiier), they must have 
BCiit the wind- This anneighbonriy act is a c€t»iiA W/i, 
and through the whole of a group of islands the 
banner of war, like the Bag of freedom in Byron, 
fliea against the wind. Tho chief principle, then, of 
savage science is that fintucedeoee and consequence 
in time an> the same as effect and cause." Again^ 
savage science holds that tike ajkei^ tiie ; Umt you can 
injuTo a man;^ for example,, by mjnmig his effigy. On 
these principles tho savage explains tho world to him-- 
self, and on these principles he tries to subdue to 
liimself tho world. Now the putting of these prin¬ 
ciples into pmctico is simply the exercise of art magic, 

^ ,^j?J,vA<PTif, b_r VtiM Bnfiap, liL 4ci, 

^ Brint^Ka, ^gik$ Ntv It p, loj, 

* S«i masmii of Zum in chapter .^a AtntHiaa Di^iae 
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an art to whioli notliing Hccnw impnaaibb, Tlio belief 
that bis Sbaonana or mtidiciiie-meii practice thi^ art is 
unirersal among savages. It sorioaslj afTecta tJioir 
cooduct, and Ls reflected m tbeir 

The one general mb irbicb governs all tnagicid 
reaBOniiig is, tliat casual mnneetbn in tbongbl is 
equivalent to causative oonnedion in faetp Like sag- 
geetfl like to bntnnn tboyght bj asaociiitioa of ideo^; 
wtiereforc like tnflaoncea like, or prod aces analogous 
efTects ia praetico. Any object once in a man's posses¬ 
sion, especialJj his hair or bb nails, is supposed to bo 
capable of being used against him by a fiorcereTp The 
]wirt suggests the whole. A lock of a maii^s hair was 
part of the man ^ to destroy tbi> hair is to destroy its 
former owner* Again, whatever event followa another 
in time Hugge^t^ it, and may have been caused by it 
Accompanying these ideas m the belief that natnre 
is peopled by inviaible spiritnal powers^j oi^er w'hich 
magician^ and eorcerers possess {nfluencOi The magic 
of tlio lower races chiefly turns on thesa two beliefs. 
First, “ man having come to associate in thouglit those 
thingB which be found by eipeiieuco to be coimeM?ted 
in fact, pitweeded erroneously to inrert tbeir notion, and 
to conclude that a^ocintion in thought must involve 
similar connection iu reality. lie thus aitempted to 
discover, to foretell, and to cause cveals, by meaiw of 
processes vbicL wo now k» to have only an ideal 
Bignificance,'*^ Secondly, man endeavoured to malia 
disembodied spirits of the dead, or any other apirita, 
others obedient to his will. Savsfe pbilwopUy pre- 

1 i’riaiftit i 14. 
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Biinies thnt the beliefe <uro eomct*, anJ that tbeir 
proctit^al application h saiM^ruL ExamplEa of tlie 
Gist of tie two cbiL-f ma^cal i^cfia am as common 
m nnsGieatific motiem times or among imscientilio 
modern people na in tlio savage world. 

/ TLe physscianis of tUo ago of Chaiflcfi 11 k woto wont 
to give their patients “ mummy i>owdor^“ that is, 
pulverised mnintnyf Tbej argued tUat the mummy 
bad lasted for a very long time-* and thnt the pationts 
ought to do so likoTi iso. Pliny imagined, that dianiondH 
must bo foaud in company with gold, bocon^ these 
are the mocst perfeet substances in the worlds and like 
should draw to I ike. Aurum pi^iaidl^p or drinkablo 
goldj was a favourite Medical nostrain of the Middle 
Ages, because gold, being perfect, Bhould prodneo per¬ 
fect beahli. Among savages the belief that like is 
caused by like is e^ampUhed in very many practJcasK 
The Kaw Caledoubaina^ when they wish tlKur yam 
plots to bo fertile^ them witli mystic cans- 

monies certain stones which ate naturally shaped like 
yams. Tho Melanesians bava reduced tbis kind of 
magic to a system. Among them certain stones bavo 
a magical efficacy, which b detenmned in each cage 
by tin? shape of tho etonCp ** A stone in the shape of 
a pig, of a brmd-&uit, of a yam, was a most valuabto 
find. No garden was planted withont the stones 
which were to increase the crop*”* Stones with a 
rode resemblance to l>eflsts bring tho Zoni luck in 
the chase. 

The spiritaol tlieory Ja some places is ap 

^ Bcv. H. II. Codnag^im, /uitr-jia/. F«bniAfj iSSt. 
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with tto " like to like thcHiPy, mi the stonea 

are fotind where the apirits hwo been hemnl t«itteritig 
end whittling. ” A Inr^ stone lyings with o number 
of BTunll Does under it, like a sew among her sucklinga^ 
wna good for a childlofl^ womans' It is the savage 
belief that stonea reprodnce their species^ a belief con¬ 
sonant with the generfd theoiy of univeraal anima- 
tioa and personality. Tho andont lielief that diataonda 
gondored diamooda ia a anndval from those ideas. A 
stone with little disks upon it was good to bring in 
money 5 any faudful intoipnatotion of a inork was 
enough to giro a chanLCter to the stone and its asao- 
ciat-ed or spirit in Molanesis. In Sootlaudj stouc^ 
shaped like TorioiLs parts of Uio hutnon body are ex¬ 
pected to cure the diwasos with which thoj^e meipbers 
may ba afflicted* “These GtoneB were called by the 
names of the limbs wbicb they ropnesopted, os * eye- 
stone/ ^ bead^stone*^" Tho patient washed tho alTected 
part of the body, and rubbed it well with tho stoue 
corresponding.* ^ 

To rt^tiiru from European peasant-magic to that of 
savages^ we find that when the Biishmun want wot 
weather the}' light fires, beheiring that tho block 
smoke clouds will attract block min doads; while 
tho Znlna sacrifico black cattle to attract black 
doads of rain," Though tliU magic has ita origin 
in savage iguorauco^ it survive* into cmiisatioii- Thus 
the fiacriSces of tlio Yedic ago wore imitations of 
the uatural plienomona which the priesta desired to 

^ CwirLDgtan, ^ lit 27^ 

^ Grcfj^p Fd^-Lm ^ Nofik-Eatt p. 40. 

* CftJXftwaj. i, JJ* 
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prodace,^ *■* C'litoit im tuoyica de faiw tojubre k pliik 
en 7^4^isaT)tt lea rL'piwsenteitiHQfia terrestres dt^ 

eaiuc 4a nuo^ et dp IV^pIaiTi Jea ecnditiona dan^ IeJ$- 
qoetlps eelui-ci d^termiuo dfkn^ le del rq>anchine]it de 
A goo4 e^Bmple of magical acienco ia 
nlTorileJ by tbo medical practice of the Dacotalis qf 
Xqrtb Amcricft.* Wlicn any one La ill, hxi imago of 
hifl diaco^f a boil or wliat aot^ k In ^ood. 

Tliia little imago m then placed in a bow] of water and 
abot at witb u The image of the diacoEo being 

deatroyodt the diiMSfkso itaelf is expected to dUapp^ar, 
CompaTc tbo magic of tlie PMlistiDeg, who made 
golden imogea of the Borea wbicb plagued them and 
stowed them away in the ark.^ The custom of mak¬ 
ing A wax atatuette of an enemy^ and piercing it 
with piitB or melting it befom l\iQ firep so that the 
detested person might waste as hia sembhinee melted, 
was common in znedimral Europcp tvqr knowm to Plato, 
and is pmetiseJ by KegrocSK The Australians t&ko 
iome of the hair of an enemy, mix it with greaao and 
the fcathens of the eagle^ and bum it in the lire^ XltiB 
19 bar ” or black magic.^ The boarding under the 
choir of a niogistmto in Barbodoes was lilbed not long 
ago, and the gronnd bonentb was found corered with 
wax images; of litigants Btnck fall of pins^ 

The war-tnttgic of the Dneotahs works in a similar 
manner. Eofow a party starts on the war-ttnil, the 
chief, wdth Tsnons ceremonies, lakes hia club and 
stands before his tent. An old witch bowla hoops at 

^ Bdr^gaei, Mi^km r^i'^ I Jse-E^Sp L vli, vEiL 

^ Sdiwlclxlt, IT. ■ J $ujaiieLi tl 4, 
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him ; 0 nch hoop represents an nHemj, and for each 
h& strikes n fneman is eipected ta falL A bowl of 
sweetened water is also set out to entice the Bpirite of 
the enemyThe wnr-magic of the Aryans in India 
does not differ mnch in character from tliat of tho 
Dacotahs. “ If any one wifilieB his army to be vic- 
tonons^ he shoold go beyond the battle-lino^ cat a 
etalk of gross at the top and end, and throw it egainst 
tbe hostile amy, with the words, PmwAf la» irajm- 
yati f — 0 PiAsoluV who sees thee ? If one who has 
snch knowledge cate a stalk of grass and throws the 
parts at the hostile armyj it becomes split and dia- 
solved, jnst as a daughter-in-law l>ecoineB atsoslied 
and fainte when seeing her lathor-m-Inw,”—an nlln- 
sion, apparently, to the wide^reail which makes 
fathenH-in-lnw, dfloghteiB-in-law, sons-m-law,, and 
motliers^in-law avoid each other * 

The hnnt-duin^s of the Tied Indians and Ans- 
tralians are airafiged like their war-magic- Effigies 
of the bears, deer, or kangaroos are mode, or soma of 
the hnnters imitate tUo inotions of these animals. The 
rest of the dancer^i pretend to spear them, and it is 
hoped that this will ensure snccess among the real 
bears and kangnroCkS. 

Here is a singtilar piece of magic in which Enro- 
pean and Austmlum blacks agree. Boris G<xlunoff 
made hte aervants swear never to injnre him by casting 
spells with the dust on which his feet or his cairw^ 
wheels hod left trooea.* Mr, Howitt finds the some 

1 It, 496. * J ilL si 
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tna^ic BusoDg tha Kumni.* Seeing a Tatungolung 
veiy lame, 1 a^lnsl liim what wr 3 tha matter. Ho 
EBicl, * Some follow luifl put hoitlc in mj foot.' I foonEi 
bo waa prohab!^^ Bafferitiig from acute rlicmnatiiiD- 
He oxplainoii that fioma ctodij mmt hava foand liia 
foot-track am] haife bnried In it a pieca of broken 
bottle. Tlie magic infitteiice, he beliaved, cauaeil it 
to enter liis foot." On nnetbor occaaioii a native told 
Mr. Howitt that he bad black fellows putting 
polsoti iti hiB foot-tracks. Bosnian mentions a pimllnr 
practico among the people of Giiinea+ In Scottisb 
folk-^loro a ecrcw nail b fixed into tba footprint of 
the person wbo ia to bo injured* 

Just as these magical efforts to inflnence iBcO b^ 
like work Ibeir way into Yinlic ansi other roligions^ 
BD they ora intrmliiced into tba religion of the savage. 
His prayers are addressee to some sort of snperior 
being, but the efficacy of tho prayer is eked out by 
a little mogicj unless indeed wo prefer to anppose 
that the words of the BuppUcatloo are interpreted by 
geetare-«peech* Sprout writes :* *^Sofc words and 
gestures are used according to tho thing deslxed. For 
InstatLCOp in praying for salmon, tho native mbs the 
bach^ of bia hands, looks upwards, and muttora the 
worda, ‘ ^lany salmon^ many solmon.^ if he wiahea 
for dssr, he tarefully rtibs both eyes; or, if it ia geesa, 
he mbs the bock of his shoulder, uttering always In 
a sing-song way the accustotned formtda* . . * Ail these 
practices in praying no doubt have n meaning. We 
may see a steady hand is needed In throwing the 
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salmDzi-fipoar, and cl&iir ejeaiglit in finding deer in 
the forest" 

In addition to tbeae forms of sjmholical magio 
(wfeicli might lio multiplied to any ostent)^ we find 
Dmdng e&^ages the belief in the power of aongs 
of inrdiii!a/fnn^ Tliia ia a featnre of magic which 
epeci&Uy deserves onr attention, la niyths, and atilt 
more in Tudr^n or honsohold tales, wc shall con- 
Etantlj find that the most mimcnlutis efiecta ore cnUiBed 
when the hero pronotmeefl a few lines of rhyiue- In 
Kome^^ as wo have all read in the Latin Delectus, It 
was thengiit that xnoanlationa coaid draw down the 
moon. In the Otl^^ the kinsfolk of Odjasens sing 
“ a song of healing ^ over the wound which was dealt 
him by the boar's tusk* Sophocles speaks of the feUy 
of mntterjag incantationa over wounds that need the 
anrgcon’ft knife* The song that salved woands occurs 
LD the A'aJcirafa, the epic poem of the Finufl, In many 
of Grimm's m^trchmt minicles are wrought l^ the 
repetition of snatehca of rhyme* Tliia belief Is di^rived 
from the savage state of fancy- Aceoniitig to Kolil,*^ 
Everv Borrow fol or joyfol emotion that opens the 
Indian's month is at once wrapped up to the gnrb of 
a (cAnnsOTi If you ask 

one of them to sing yon a simple innoceDt liyma in 
pmiao of Natnroj a spring or jo viol hunting stave, he 
never gives yon anything but a forin of incantatioD, 
with which bo sots you will be able to call to yon all 
tho bijthi from the skj", and all tlie foxes and woJves 
from their caves and bnrrowB." The giant*B daughter 

1 p*gi. J93. 
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to tbs Scotch mdrcA^f is thus 

ttiiabled to call to her aid ** oil tlio of the 
Ju the &amo wav^ if jou &sk an Indiati for a love- 
boDgf lio will say that n phiEtm la reatlj much more 
eflicacioua^ Tht^ savage^ id Bhort, [a extremely practi¬ 
cal. Hia arta^ music and drawiDg^ exist not jJwiif rart^ 
hut for a doSaite parpcKSO, a^ methods of gcttiiig somc- 
thing that the artist wantSi The young lover whom 
Kohl kuew^ Uko the lover of Bombyca in Theocritus, 
believed lu having an imago of himsolf and an imago 
of the beiov^ Into the heart of the female imiigH 
ho thrust magic powders, and he said that this was 
eomnjon, loi ere adding songs, partly elegiac, partly 
malieiousj and almost crioiuml ferms of incantation.^ * 


Among the Indo-Ar3nn3 the or incarita- 

tions of the Rod Man are knonn as manira^,^ These 
are usually texts from the Veda, and are chanted over 
the flick ojid in other circunistancea where magic is 
belioved to be efficacious. Among the New Zeatondera 
the incantationa are called karnkias, and ore employed 
iu actual life. There is a special ktirakia to raiBo the 
iivind* In Moon mythB the hero ia very handy with 
his Rocks split befere Lim, os before girls 

who use incantations in Kaffir and BitaWn tales. 
Ho asjaumcg the sijspe of any anhual ot will, or flies in 
the air, all by virtu© of the karaJda or incantatioii,* 
Wichont multiplyfug examples in the savage belief 


■ IncantjitMav ffwo tht AthAni 


* iltaJr, &tmhrU 441, 
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that mimdea can bo wrooglifc by v^iitiie of physical cor- 
rt^ndanccSf by Uk€ htting oq Uke> by tho part nffectuig 
the wholes fortlh wt may go on to tbo nijigicfll tv- 

aoitd ptodDced by tlio aid of spiritSw Tlieae mity bo either 
apiriU ot the dead or spiritiial cssenoes that never ani'* 
mated mortal men. Savage magic or scienco 
partly on the belief that tlie world ia peopled by a 
choir invimble,” or mthor by a choir only occasionally 
viBible to certain gifted people, Borceiors and diviners- 
An enormona amount of ovidence to provo the oxiatence 
of these tenoy hea been collected by Mr. Tylor^ and 
is accessible to all m the chapters on ^^Anitnism’^ in 
hia JPrimiiiw Otdlun* It La not our baaineas hp-ro 
to acoount for the nmversedity of the belief in spirits^ 
Mr. T^IoVi folloiving Lucretius and Horner^ derives 
the bt;lk':r from the TGasoninga of early tnen on the 
phenomena of dreams, faLntiDg, shadows, visions 
caused by iiflrcoti<Sj death, and other facts which 
snggest the hypothesis of a separable life apart from 
the bodily organiam. It would scarcely be fair not 
to odd that the kind of facts ijivealigated by the 
Psychical Society—such facts " us the appearance of 

men at the moment of death in places remote finom 
the scene of their decease, with such real or delusive 
experiences as the noises and visions in haunted 
houses— are familiar to savages. IVithont discussing 
these obecuro mutters, it mny be said that they znllu- 
enco the thoughts oven of somo sdentifically trained 
and civilised men. It lu natnrai, therefore^ that they 
Hboald strongly ewny the crednlons imagination of 
backward races, in which they originate or couhrm 







10^ myth. KITUAl^ AND llELlGIOX. 

tlie boliof that life can exist and mtiiiifeat itself after 
thti dentil of the body. 

Some examples of gbqst-storiiss,'* precisely 

on a par Tvitli tlie facta " of the PsYckical Society’s 
inyestigations, may bo adduced The first ia cnrioas 
because it oBcr^ amoiig the Katiekns an example of 

belief current io Breton folk-lore. The Eton,- is 
vouched for by Sir. J. d AtldiLBoUi late of Noumea, 
Neiv CQlot1oni& Mr. Atkinson, wo havo reason to 
believe, was unacquainted with the Breton ]>arft11el. 
To him one day a Kanaka of his acquaintance paid 
a visits and seemed loth to go aivay. He took 
leave, retnnied* and took leave agein^ till Mr. Atkin- 
Bon asked him tho reason of hla behaviour^ Ho 
then explained that ho was about to die, and would 
never see hia Kiiglleh friend again. As he seeined in 
perfeet health, Sir. Atkinson nillicd him on his hypo- 
cliondria; but the poor fellow replied that hia fate 
was eealiadi He had btoiy met in tlio wood one wboiu 
he took for the Kancka girl of his heart; but ho 
become aware too lata that she woe no mortal woman, 
bat a wDod-apirifc in the guise of the beloved. The 
result would be liia death within three days, and| as a 
matter of fact, he died. This is the groundwork of 
the old Broton ballad of Situr A'bn, who diea after 
hifl rntrigue with the foneat spectre.^ A tale more like 
a common modem ghost-atary is vouched for by Mr. 
0. J. Dll m Australia. Iq the year i;36o, a 
Maneroo black fellow died in the sen^ico of ifr. Bn Ye. 

*• It nuij, of wnm, be cr^nit^tqfvd that Ibe Trtncb introdoc^d th^ 
beUef iaata Nt'if CtlfrjwCil*. 
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'^Tlio day before he diedj having Iwiea ill flomEs time, 
he said that in the night his father^ his father s friend, 
and a female epirifc he eonld not recognisej hod eotne 
him and said that he would die next day^ and that 
Mioy would wait for him- Mr+ Du Ye adds thotp 
though pFC-viDosly the Christian belief had been, es- 
pkiued to this man, it had entirely faded, and that he 
had gone bock t<? the belief of his childhoods Mr. 
Fifion^ who prints this tale in hia niui 

ifuTTwai,’ adds, " I couH give many similar instances 
which liavo come within mf ovrn knowledge among 
the Fijians, and, strange to say, the dying nmn in all 
thcsfl cases kept his appointmoiit with the ghosts to 
the very day." 

In the Oruuc of the is a parallel auecdote 

of a Fucgimi, Jimmy Button, and his fiither’s ghost. 

Without entering into a discuBsitru of gUosts, it is 
pMu that the kind of evidence, whatever its value 
msy be, which convincoa many educated Europeans 
of the existence of apparitions has also played its part 
in the philosophy of uncivilised races. On this belief 
in apparitions, then, is based the power of the savage 
KorcererH and necromaBts, of the men. who conversB 
with the dead and are aided by disembodied spirits. 
These men have greatly inOuenced the beginnings of 
mythology. Among certain Australian tribes the 
ueeroinnnts am called Eiiroark.* **The Kuraal tell 
says Mr, Howitt, “ that a Birraark was supposed 
to be initiated by the ' IMrarts' (ghosts) whou they mot 
him wandering in the busb^ • * * It from the 

I Pagfi I4J. ■ J'rtifflrai os 4 Knrfwi, p- 253. 
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ghosts that ha obtained replies to qaestioiiB concern- 
iog av-enta pas^siDg at a dktanca or jet to happen, 
wkich might bo of interest or moment to hia tribe;" 
Mr. Hewitt piinta ^ an acooRiit of a Hpirittial s^nce in 
tUo bush. " Tbo firea ware let go down. Tlio Birranrk 
uttered the cry *wo-eo' at intorvaJs. At leiigth a 
distant reply was heard, and shortly aflorwards the 
sound AS of porsojia jam ping on tho groniid in saccea- 
aion. A foica was than hoard in the gloom asking in 
a strange intonatioEi * Whot is wanted ?' Queations 
wera pnt by tha Birmark and repliea given* At the 
termination of tha the spiiit^Toico said, * Wa 

are going." Finally, the Bimuirk was fooiid in the 
top of an almost iaaccossible tree, apparently asleap.” ® 
There was one Birraork at least to every clan. The 
Kiimai gave the name of Brewin " (a powerful evil 
spirit^ to a Btrrnark who was once eorriod away for 
Eeverul days by the Mrorfej or spirits. The conceptioii 
of Brewin ia about aa near us the Kumai get to tho 
idea of a God j thoir conJening of his name on a 
powerful sorcerer is thereforo a point of importance 
ond interestv It ia a belief with tho Australians, as, 
according to Boaman, it was with the people of the 
Gold Coast, that a very powerful wizard lives far in¬ 
land, and the Negroes hold that to this warlock tho 
spirits of tho dead went to be Judged octoiding to the 
merit of their octiona in life. Here we hare a doctrine 
t 35+ 

* Til the KrfffTi™ (h537Jv p. Sip We ™| that ifae Indian 
MKKier w Jou^keod vjli cn^dit^d urilh puw^rr to vjmisb waddauW 
out off :i|gbt of thfl tnen itandh^ ArouEnd tini* Of hsua h of 
KoQH>rEe gode. it nii^^Iit U «id, « W bo hu tt* i« hEm edme or 

gu bJj win 7 
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ansTcermg to tlie Gr^ik belief in ** tlin Minoa," 

iEacuis, Mid RhndaiiiMithnBj and to tliQ Egrptiao him 
orOsirb aa judge of tbo departed/ The pnotenaiona 
of the sorcerer to convenso with tho dead nro attested 
by Mr. Brongli Sniytli/ eorcerer lying on hh 

atumach spoke to tlio decoasettj and the other fitting 
by hh side rMeived the predoua mcsaagtia which the 
dead mati told ” As o nafnrnl result of thesiO heliefihi 
the Austroliim necromant hae great power m the tribe. 
Jlr* Howitt BftOotioDS a case in which n group oi 
kindred^ ceasing to nan their old toEemistic surname, 
called thenuselves the children of a fomoua dead Bir^ 
raark, who thus becatcie an ep 0 U 3 TiiouB herc^ like lou 
Muong the loniuns/ Among tlin Scotch Ilighkndera 
the position and pmetioe of the seer were very like 
thoaa of the Bimmrk. “ A person,*^ says Scott/ waa 
wrapped up in the skin of a newly slain bullock 
and deported beside a waterfall or at tho bottom of a 
precipice, or in some other stmnge, wild, aiid unnanal 
ffituatiou, where tho scenery around him snggested 
nothing but objects of horror. In this Bitufttion ha 
revoked in bis mind the question preposed* and what¬ 
ever was impressed on him by his exalt*^ Imagina¬ 
tion jKMSfd /of the ^hc disfMhodied $pin^ 

who haant these desolate recesses." A number of 
i^samplcfl are given in Martina JJcieriptioTi of th4 

* BoffUM fca itL p. 

* u/ L 107* ... j . -r- 

> in VieUinA, fJtar d*rk tint wi»M pwi ap to tbo diwli md hrtnri 
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WeMmt Tslitndit} In the Omiiay Tnagassine (Jnlj 
t@S2) is a veiy full report of ThJuikeet medicine- 
ineo and metaniorpLosea. 

The sorcerer among the Zntns Ls^ apparootlj, of a 
natumllj lijgterftal and nervous constitntioiL, “He 
hears the spirits who speak by ^Itistllngs spesiciiig to 
Jiim.” * Whistling is also the language of the ghosta 
in Notv Catodoma, where Mr. AtkLnaen infonna us that 
he has oeeaaion&lly pnt an ablo-liodied Snneba to 
ignominions flight by whistling softly in the dtisb^ 
Tho ghosLa in Homer make a siinLlar Eonnd^ “ and even 
as bats flit gibbering in the secret pliice of a won¬ 
drous cavcmLj * » . even so the seals gibbered ob tbev 
fared together^ (Od^^ssti/, xadv. S). “The faniiliai' 
spirits make him” (that Zulu soTC5eror)i acquainted 
with whftt is aboDt to happen, and then he divines for 
the people.” As the Birraarks learn songs and dance- 
mnaic from the Mrarts, bo the Zulu Inyanga or diviDorB 
loam magical couplets from tlie Itongo or spirits. 

The evidence of institutions couBnos the reports 
abont savage beUef in magic, Tho political power of 
the diHucrs is veiy great, aa may be observed from 
the lact that a heroditary chief needs their consecration 
to make him a chief dr In fact, the qualities of 

the diviner are those which give hts sacred authority 
to the chief. "WTien ho lias obtained from tho diviners 
all their medicines and in formation as to the mode of 
using the iailundu (n magical vessel), It is said that he 
often ordera them to be killed. Now tlie chief is so 

* P. Ml. 

^ Ciitldw»jr, SjfMttm of Jmuuffij p, 
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far a medicLnc-nian that lie 13 iord of the aiP. The 
beaven is tbo chiefs/' say the Zulus; and irbeo bo 
cal la out hlfl mou, “though tbii> hearon is cleftTj it 
hocomea doudod bj the great wind tlmfc oriaca.'^ 
<>The word of the chief girea cowSdencB to liis 
tfoopa; they say, *We are going; the chief has 
ahrendj seen all that will happen id hia Tosse]/ Such 
then aro crhiefe; Ihoy use a vessel for divination." ^ 
TIio makera of rain are kuo^vn in Zutnlaud m 
“heaven-herds" or “sky-herds," who herd the 
heaven that it may not break out and do its will on 
the property of the people^ Ttiese men are, in fact, 
^^ip(\rjy£piTmf doud-gatheren§p" like the Homerio 
Zous, the lord of the heavenSp Their name of “ herds 
of the heavens " liae a Vedic sound. “ The herd that 
herds the lightning," say the Zulus, “does the same 
as the herder of the eattk; ho does as he docs by 
whiEdling; ho says, * Tthu^-i-i-i. Depart and go 
yonder. Do not comn heref ” Here let it be observed 
that the Zulus conceivo of the thnnder-clouds and 
lightning as actual creatures, capable of being herded 
like flheepL There is no metaphor or allegory- about 
the tnattcr/ and no forgotfolucsfl of the original mean¬ 
ing of words. The cloud-herd is jtiet like the cow¬ 
herd, except that not every man, but only Borcerera, 
and they who have eaten the “ lightning-bird(a bird 
shot near the place where lightning hiis struck the 
earth), can hard the clouds of heaven. The samo ideas 
prevail among the BushmeHs where the rain-maker is 

* Calkvnf, 0/ iAt AmiSnU*, p- 343- 
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aaked iflilk a nic* gentlo fetnale rain; ^ the rflin^ 
clondd are her hair. Among iha Bpjdimgn Rmp is s 
person^ Among the Red Indiana do Tnetaphor Boems 
to bo intendod when it is said that ^ it k eIwp^ birds 
who make tho wind^ except that of the eftafc." The 
Docotahs onoa kUied a thondor-hind ^ behind Liittle 
Cronr's riliege on the Missouri. It had a face like a 
man with a nose like an eaglets bill* 

The political and social powera which come into 
the hands of the fwrcerera are mnnirest^ Dven in 
the case of the Anstmlians^ Tribes and individiuiils 
can attempt few enterprisoa without the aid of 
the man who listens to the ghosts. Only he can 
foretell the fiituife, and, in the case of the natural 
death of a member of the tribe, can direct the ven¬ 
geance of the survivors againEt the ho^Uo magidan 
who has committed a murder by *^haT*' or magic. 
Among the 55ulus we have seen that sorcery gives tlio 
sanction to the power of the chief, and niakea the chief 
and other favoiirad peraona masters of the weather. 

The winds and weather are at the coEDmand " of Boa- 
man's ** great fetisher." Inland from the Gold Coast,® 
the king of Loango, according to the Abbi^ Preyart^ 
^^haa credit to make rain fall on earth." Similar 
beliefs, with like political results, will be found to 
follow from the snperatition of magic among the Red 
Indians of North Americrt. The difficulty of writing 
nbont soraonera among the Red Indlai:tfi is cnased by 
the abuDdanm of the e vidence. Charlevoix and the 

■ Sebodcraitf iiL45& > Compare CjJlAUfmyg p. 
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other eftfly Jefluit misjuonflTieB Taand that thu 
Uuri^ as ChaTJovoii caUs the JoflsakeeOB or medidiie- 
aieD, worn theif chief opponeota, Aa among tho 
Scotch Highlatitlcra, the AnstmlinnSr Kulns^ 

the Eed Indian Jongleur ia visited by the spirits. lie 
covers a hot with the skin of the anbnal which ho 
commonly wearsa. retires thither, end there coaversea 
with the bodiless belngo*^ The good missioDary, like 
Mr. Woflfnt in Africa, was convinced that the exercises 
of tbo Joaaateeds wore verily supernatnrfll. "Ces 
fiLdnetenrs ont nn veritable cominerce nvec le p^re dn 
tnensonge.'^^ Their politienJ power was natumlly great. 
This was denied by earlier and wiser Jesuit miBsion- 
aries. In time of war ils avnncent et retafdeiit lea 
marcbes comma d lear plait.*^ In oar own centnry it 
was a TaediciDe-taan, Ten Sqaa Ta Way, who by hia 
magical processes and ewperstitions rites stirred np a 
foneidable war agninfit the United State*.* According 
to Mr. Pondp* the native namej of the Dac^tnh reedi- 
cine-moni ’VYakanp” signify god-men and “ god- 
dreamers^^ Medicine-men are believed to be “ wakan^ 
iwd ** by mystic intorooar&e witb saperaatarel beingm 
The bnsine^ of the wnkanised man is to discern 
fotaro events, to lead and direct parties on tlie vrar- 
trail, to raise the storm or calm the tempest, to 
convejfso with the lightning or thunder as with familiar 
friends-'** The wahanised mnn, like the Australiaii 
Birmark and the Zulu diviner^ “ dictates chants and 
prayers/' In battle ** every Docotah warrior looks to 

I Chwlrv^x, t IDS- ■ /Wil. lE 
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the Wflkan tiian aa almost }m only neBonriie.'' Belief 
m Wakan men is, ilr. Pond says, nniveraftl among the 
Dacotttbs, except wbero ChristLanity has undermined 
it. “Their mOuenoB is deeply felt by every indi- 
vidnal of the tribe, emd controls all tlieir affaira.” The 
Wakan man a fiinctlous aro absorbed by the general 
or war-chief of the tribe, and in Schoolcraft (Iv* 49 5)j 
Captain Eastman prints copies of native acrolb ahow- 
ing the n^ar-chiof at work aa a ■wiaard, “ tear- 
chit/ icAo Uads the party to w<ir is aiways one 0/ these 
metiidne-^neji" In another passage the medicine-tncii 
tkfo d<?flcribed as “ Laving a voice in tho sale of land” 
lb mn^t be observed that the Jossakeed, or medicine¬ 
man pure and Bimple, exercises a power whicli m not 
in itself hereditary* ChieftainBldp, when associated 
with inhepitAnco of property, is hereditaTy - and when 
the chief, as among the Znliis^ absorbs supematuial 
power^ then, the some man beDome^ diviner and chief, 
fiud is a person of great and sacred inllnenco- The 
Uveliost occontit of tho perfomanneea of the ^liiori 
" tohunya ^ or Borceror ia to be found m Old JVrro 
ZeaktjalJ- by the Pnkeha Maori, an English gentle¬ 
man who had lived with the natives like quo of tliem- 
seLves. Tlio iohunyaf sayu this author* presided over 
“ all those Eoryices and cugtoma which had somothing 
approaching to a religious character^ They also pro- 
tended to power by mcanB of certain familiar spirits, 
to foretell future events, anil even in some coseB to 
control them. » . ^ Tho spirit 'entered into' them, 
and, on b^ing questioned, gave a response in a sort of 
^ AdcLIaii^p z^j. 
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lullr-flcliietling Lalf-arlicnkto voice, supposed to be the 
piM 5 por Inngunge of spirit^/" Tbe Pakeba Maori 
present in n darkened village-ball wben tbc spirit of 
H young inaHj q great frteud of hhA oaTi, was called 
np by a iohunga. “ Sudden Ijj witboat the slightest 
warning, n voice came out of the darkness. » » * The 
voice all tbioiighj it is to be remembered^ was not the 
voice of the Imt a stnmge melancboly soniidj 

like tljo sonnd of a wind blowing into a bolloiv vossseb 
* It is well with me j my pine© is a good place/ ^fho 
spirit gave an ansvt'^f to a question wbkb proved 
to be correct, and tlien *Fitr&wgl|/ cri<Kl tbo spirit 
from dicp htmath the i^rwnd. ^ Forewdl/ hgfuti, 
fmn&i^kmair^ * Farewell,* once more emne nioun- 
ing tbroogb tbo distant ilarkuEss of the flight.^ As 
chiefs in KflW Zealand no 1^ than toknnffas can ex¬ 
ercise the mystical and magical poa'er of that is^ 
of imparting to any object or person an mviolablo 
chanicter^ find esan prevent or remit the niyatorioua 
punishment for infringoment of faAw, it appears pro¬ 
bable that in N^ew Zealand, as woU as among tbo 
Zulus and lied Indians, ebiefs have ft tendency to 
absorb tbo sacred dtaracter and ixiwora of the to- 
huTi^aji. This is natund onougb* for a khunffa^ if be 
plays his cards weJlj is sure to acqnire property and 
lioreditary wealth, in eonibinatiou with magical iufln- 
cacoj whicb oaf© the nccesaary qnalihcations for tbo ofEco 
of the ebieftain. 

Here is tlio placo to mention a fact wbicbi though 
ftt first sight it may appear to bava only a social 
intcr©st^ yet bo^Tn on Ibo developraout of mythology. 
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Pro^wrty and rant to haTO bcxn esseDtial to 

each other in the making of social order, and ^hcre 
ono is abBent among coDtemporar)" Kivagea, thero w« 
do not find tbo otbor. A a an example of thiS| tto 
might take the case of two peoples who, like the 
Homeric EtliiopiouSj are the outermost of uion, and 
dwell (iiT apart at file cuds of tlie world. The Eakimo 
and the Faegiane, at the extreme north and aoutb of 
the AineHcati oontiiient^ agree in having Iittln or no 
private pmperty and no chlefEt. Yet magic U pro- 
viding a kind of basis of rank. Tlio bleak plains of 
ice and rock are, liko Attica, “ tho mother of men with¬ 
out master or larch” Among the honse-mates" of the 
Etnaller scttlcmonta there is no head-man, and in the 
larger gatherings Hr^ Rmk saj-s that still iesa than 
among the house-mates wofl atij one Mongiiig to 
such a place to Ijo oonsidered a chief.” llio songa and 
stories of the Eskimo contain tlie pmisea of men who 
have risen npand killed an^ usnrpor w ho tried to be 
B ruler over his plocc-'inates.’^ Ko ono could pos^ 
Bihlj eEtabliah anj" authoritj on the basis of property, 
bccanso superfluonB property in implements, Ac-, 
rarely existed.” If there arc three hqata in one house¬ 
hold, one of the boata is “ liorrowed ” by the com¬ 
munity* and reverts to the geneiuL funi If wo look 
ftt tho account of the Faegians described in AdmiHil 
Fibsroy's crube, wc find a similar ebsoneo of mak pro* 
duced by Rimilar causes. Tlic perfect equality among 
tho individnals oompoalng the tribes must for a long 
time retard their civilisation , . ^ At present oven a 
piece of doth is tom in ahreds and distributed, snd 
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wt one ladiviiltiftl becoTiw^s riclier anothcF* On 
tho otUoT liand, it is diflieult to uudorstikiid how a 
cUiof can arise til] ^hore is property of bohhb sort by 
which lifl might manifest aotl still increase hie autho¬ 
rity," Tn the book, however, we get a glimpse 

of one means by which authority can bo cjcercked^ 
** The doctor*wiaart] of each party baa luaeh influence 
over his companiona.'' Among the Eskimo this ele* 
ment in the growth of authority also exiBt9+ A class 
of wizards called Angakuts have power to can^ fine 
Wh^nthor, andj by the gilt of sccond^sight and magical 
practicG^j can detect crimesp eo that they necos^^Uy 
liecome a kind of civil magUtrates* These Angekkok 
or Angaknt have fanuliar spirits called Torngak} a 
word coaneetBd with the name of their cliief spiritual 
beings ToFn^™k, Tho Tomgnk i# commonly the 
ghost of a deceased parent of the fioreerer+ “ Tliew 
men/^ caja Egede, am held in great hononr and 
ciHteoTn among this atnpid and ignorant nafioitp inso- 
iiitich that iiofxMjy dare ever refuse the strictest obedi¬ 
ence when they command him in ttio name of I'orn- 
gnraak/" Tlie name of tills quasi-deity, derived from 
the name of ghosts, is the more remarkabh'p becan&e 
the name of tlie Hottentot qiiJisi-dcity, i/mrno, is 
also apparently nothing hat a form of Molimifj that is, 
ancestral spirits.^ The importance and aettial existence 
of belief in magic has now been attested by the eiridcnce 
of mstitntionSj even among Australians^ FnegianSi and 
Eskimo. 

It is now necessary to pass from esamples of tribes 

* ColbtwiTp ReL fjvT.t p, iia 
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wlio hiiive anporstitiossa TO3pe£t for certain im^ividnnl^, 
bat who have no properly and no chiefs, to people* 
who exhibit the phcnoaioaon ol aiiper&titiouBTCTerence 
attached to wealthy ralera or to Judge*, To take the 
example of irebnd, as described in the Mor , 

we leoni that the chief^Sj jnst like the Angakuts of tho 
EL&kimo^ had power to make fair or foul weather" in 
the liteml sense of the woimI*,' In Afric-ft, in the 
^me waTi as BosniaOj the old traveller^ Aa to 

what diflTcrenco there is between one ne^ und another, 
the richest man is the most honoured/’ jet the most 
honatired man has the amna magical power a& tJie poor 
Angatnks of I he Eflkimov 

In the Solomon Island," says Hr, Codringtorij 
‘ " there is notlung to prevent a eonimon man rrora 
becoming a chiefp if ho can show that he Uns the 
(supernutiiral power) for ik" “ 

Tiiough it is anticipating a later &tage of tlii* inquiry^ 
wa mmt hcra obaen‘e that the EoeredncEa, and even 
the magical ^drtnea of l^rharoos chioifs seein to havo 
defloended to the early leaders ol European mces. 
The children of Odin and ef Zeus were “ Rocned kingH." 
The Homeric chlefSp like those of the Zulus and the 
Red ifen, and of the early Irish and Swedes, exercised 
an influence over the physical univerao. Horner’^ 
speaks of “ a blameless Hug, one that fearu the gods, 
and reigns among many men and mighty,, end the 
block earth I^KSora wheat and Ivirley, and tha sheep 

^ of IruiliMiiOfu, 

a yatrrs. ^nfA it tii. 30 $- 

^ Off. lix. 109, 
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Lrlng forth Mul foil not> anti tln> sea gives Rtoro of 
a»li. and all oat of bis good sovcpeignty/’ 

The attributes usually assigned liy barbarous peoples 
to tbeir inedicinB-iiiieiJ bava not yet been exliaiiiited. 
We have fonud that they can fore«ea and declare 
tliO future; that ’they control tlio weather and tlio 
Bcnaible world; that they can coaTcrsa with, visit, 
and employ about their own businesa the souls of 
the dead. It would be easy to show at even 
greater length that the ine«licine-inan has eveiy- 
whow the power of metamorphosis, lie can assucie 
Iho shapes of all beasts, bird*, fishes, insects, and 
inorganic mattens, and he can eolidiiB other people to 
the same euchantnient, Tliis belief obviously rests 
on the laclt of recognised distiftcrion Itetween man 
and the rest of the world, which wo have: so fre¬ 
quently insisted on as a characteristic of savage and 
barbarous thought* Esawple# of accredited meta¬ 
morphosis are 80 common cveiii'where, and M well 
known, that it would he waste of space to give a 
long account of them. In Primitivf, C^liure^ a cloud 
of witneSK's to the belief in human tigers, hyDenM, 
leopards, and wolves is ooUectei' Sir. * fonnd 
motamorphosia by wizards na accredited a working 
belief at Cairo as it is among AbipOTcs, Eskimo, or 
the people of Ashangoland. In v’ariotis parts of 
Scotland there is & tale of a witch who was shot 
nt when in tbs guise of a hare. In this sliapo she 
was wounded, and the: same wound was found on 

• flo Ljloifttlinii'J fa J 
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her when ^ha mumed her humiiii oppenrimca. 
Lniitnn, earlj m the last cant ary, found precisely 
the Baino t4^1e, except that the wizards tcK^k the fonn 
of hirdsj uot of amen^ tlie Hed Indiana. The 

biida were wounded by the toagical arrow of m old 
medioine-man, Sbonnoh Xcml Eretai^ and tlieBo bolta 
were found In the bodies of the hDtiinn colprits^ In 
Japan^ as we learn from Royoral stories in ilr. Mit- 
ford's Titles &f Olil JapaUf people okiefij nnetamorphose 
thenisclyes mto foxes and badgers. TUfl sorcarera of 
Hondaroa * “ possess the |KJwer of traiisforTning men 
into wild benabSi and were inDch feared ftecordiugly." 
Among the Cakcliic|nela, a cultivated people of Gonte- 
mab, the very name of tho clargy, halah^ waa derived 
from their power of assnining nnimiil ahapes, which 
they took on as easily ns the Homeric goda.® Ilcgnard, 
the Freoch dramatist^ who travelled among tho Lapps 
at tlio end of the se%^oDtocuth centuiy (i6Si), says:^ 
** They believe witches can turn men Into cats; ” and 
again^ Under tlio figums of swansj crows* falcons^ 
and geese* they ca^ill tip tetnpe«la and destroy ships," 
Among tli& Bsshmon'^ “ aorwrers asBomn tho forms 
of beasts ojid jackals." DobrizhofTor ^ 

missioDBry in Paraguay, found that soicerera arro¬ 
gate to themselves the power of transforming them¬ 
selves into tigers.'"* He was preaent when the 
Abi|xknea believed that a conversion of tliifl sort was 

* Jfawf qf L 740. 

* nrifttuft, ^ (^JixAiqvcUf ]L 4O. 

■ PiFvkwt4*np L 43 ? 

* nifwk, liriff Aefiiuwtt 0/ pp. 15, 40^ 

* Ebifiiiih of IXif^igfftir'fr JljjtoPuia L j6Jp 
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Tictualh’ taking plncn: Alas^” crieJ the poople, " liis 
whob body h begbniiig to be coTored with tiger- 
spots ; his nails an? growing/^ Near Loatiilaj Li^dag* 
stcuG found ^ that a “ cluef may nietamorpho&e him¬ 
self into a llqn^ kili any one ho chosoa^ and fcbcti 
resDinc hia proper form+” Among the B&rgUe and 
Ealonda, “ wlulo persons are still alivo they may 
enter into Ijohb and aHigatom.''^ * Among the ]^lajPSi of 
Central America eorooTers could transform tbem- 
Eolvea into dogs^ other animals i their glance 

wm tlt-oatb to a victim/ ® The ITdinteets think that 
their Shamans can inetamorphoac thenuclvea into ani¬ 
mals at pleaflure \ and n very old mvep was poiiiU^i 
out to Mr. C. S* Wood aa im ineanmtiou of the 
soul of a Shaman-^ Sir A« C. Lyall finds a similar 
lielief in Nourishing cxistetiee in Indio. '^The European 
i^uper^titiou oF the were-wolf is too well known to 
need description* Perhnpa tlio most cnrioaa logcnd 
is that told hj Giraldas Cambrensis about a man and 
his wift? metamorphosed into wolves by an abbot- 
Tlicy retained human speech, modo exemplary pro- 
Feiisions of Christian faith, and sent for priests when 
they found their lust hours approaehtugK In an old 
Norman ballad a girl is tremafonned into a white dew, 
and hnnted and slain by her brothers hounds. The 
'^aboriginal” peoples of ludla retain aiinllor con* 
victions. Among the Hos/ on old sorcerer called 
Piisa was known to turn himsolf habitually into a 
tiger, and to eat his neiglibours goats, and even their 

1 SrVvnfi^ • U¥iFigiaa3flp F 

* Evtiorirt, B. * Jnlj 
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wlv'ea. Examples of the power of poroerers to tiirap 
as witli the Gorgcn's hefidp tbeir enemtes into stone, 
are peenliarly oomraon in America.* Hearoo * fotrnd 
that the Indmns believed tliey descended from ft do^, 
who could turn himself into a handsome young man. 

Let lis recapittilate tbn powers nttri bated all over 
the worldj by the lower people^ to medicine-men. 
Tlie medioioe-man lia^ all minoicles at his cotiimand. 
Hg roles the sky, ho flies into the air, he liooomes 
visible or ioviaiblo at willj ho can take or confer any 
form at plcasiirej and lesuma hia honian sliape. Ho 
can ccntiol spirits, can converse with the dead^ and 
can descend to their abodes. 

"When we begin to examine tho gods of mythology, 
savage or civiluKd, we shall find that, with the general, 
thongh not in variable odditjon of iminortalily, they 
poiisesa the very mme accomplishments as the medi- 
ruio-tnan, peay, tohunga, jossakced, birmark, or what- 
ever name for sorcerer we may choose. Timm arc? 
exam pica in which the name of a god, Erewin, in 
Amsirolia, liaa been cwnfeired on a snc^cessful medlcine- 
man, while ^ the names of distingniahed vrarriors and 
Horcerers have been tranarenred to gods. Among the 
Greeks Zens enjoys in heaven all the attributes of 
the medicine-man^ among the Iroquois, os t^anl le 
Jeone, the old Jesuit missionary, observed/ the mcdicino- 

* Pcnniin, ^ rJ4; JJjjwt# /JwWau, Wiiilngt^ra, 

M^SoSt. 

* A Ae,, pL 341* 

J Moffat, Mitiwnarjf pi ; Apnlpjarcr^i Kaffir GrammJtr 

p. 13 . 

* (tdjCi), p. 114. 
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niftTi eajojs on earth all the nttnbatea of Zcua. Briefly^ 
tho mirtvcaloQs and saperaatural cndon^enta of the 
gods of tcyth^ wliethor tlie^ gods be ssootnorphic or 
aotbiopomorphlcj aro exactly the tnagieal propcrtiefi 
with which tho medidno-niai] Is credited by los tribe. 
It does not at all follow, as Eocmerna and Mr. Herlierb 
Speocer migUt argue, that the god was oaca a real 
living TOedicine-maiL But mylb^msking mao creatcfl 
gods in his cwo image, na ho conceives it, nnd conferH 
on the deities of myth the magical powers which bo 
claims for liIzDself. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

NATURE MYTHS. 

finer, nrMtj, POirl ecrduli^ iflititrfiLM tutarc m^tlii—In 
ibtw ill pl»f)4;itqtDtui luv cipkined by bvlkf in tbe imiun- 

tifcm of iVEiytitiog, iiMfiLtiiDtid wilh UiM lit iDetiinjotp3>piap—Snn 
mvtiu, A^Un, Aia>tT3i1uui, AfriiW), Mvlinoffun, ImLIkci, CuBfor- 
ulin, ^uunim — Mwra. mytlii; AimlnJiui, 

Mtay»d, ^[oxica□, Zulu, Micwur, Greenlimil, PiiLte, Miiliy~ 
TtnitaJ^iT mjFtbf—Or£«k ind A?jiin nm ami iriytha-r-^tir 

myLltB—Sfytbi, liui drilbed, of ukisi^Evip noMniJitug fur 

ihAr tnirlu anJ bibiU^l^minpbH Af cuihitn of cklmliig Uiwd 
with lihuniT lalmaJi—afjrtba bf r^riooi pknta Urn— 

Mylhi of it>Qc% isd of nkt^EAiDiirpbuui tal* Aiu- 

ItiJiHi, and Amsrfeatt^Tbo whole aituna philtieophy oF nmgr* 
vXfnrsficd tn iiiytli% i^eI fnryirfla tn lolkdotw ind eiiiilcAl povtiy, 
ftnd Ic^grodi of mEtMQOTpbucEi, 

Tee int^llertuiit conditioD of 8a?ihg^ which has been 
presented and establi^bed by the evidence both of 
observers and of institutions, nmy now bo studied 
in savage njytbs. niMO myths, indeed, would of 
thetoselvos demoustrate that the ideas which the lower 
races eatertam about the world coiruepond with our 
statement. If any one were to ask himself, from 
what mental conditions do the following Eavago stories 
iirite? he would natumlly answer that the minds 
which conceived the talcB were earions, indolent, credu¬ 
lous of magic and witchctnft, capable of drawing no 
line between things and persons, capable of crediting 
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a!! tilings witL bnman f^ions mid resolutionsL But:^ 
as uytlis analogona to tlioso of ^vages, wlico found 
among civUiiied peoples, liavo boon o^ribed to a 
psfcdiological cocLditioa pfodnoctl by a diseoBe of Ian- 
gtiago aeting after cdvilisation hnd modd coiifiiderablfi 
adraDce^i we damiot take tLe savage njytbs as proof of 
wliat savages tliLnk^ believe, and pmetise in the coarse 
of daily iLfe, To do so would bo, perhaps, to argae 
in a circle, We mast tJicrefore shidy tlia nijlbB of 
the nudevelciped racoB in themselves, 

Thoso roytha form a composite whole^ eo complcs 
and fio nebnJoilB that it is hard indeed to airay them 
Id claaseB and categories- For example, if Tve look at 
myths concerning the origiii of varioao phonomonii, we 
find that some rntrodoco the action of gods or oxtm- 
tiatoml beioga* whilo others rest on a rnJo theojy of 
capricious evolution; others, again, invoke the aid of 
the magic of mortals^ nnd most regard the giy?at 
natural forccfs, the heavenly bodies, and the an i mala, 
oa so many personal characters capable of volantanly 
tnodifyiiig themselvea or of being modilied by the moi^t 
trivial occidenta. Some »ort of arrangement, however, 
must be attempUHlj only tlie fltudjent Li to nndcratand 
tliat the linee ore n€rt ef drown with definato lixlty, that 
any category may glide into any other category of my th^ 
We shall begin by considering some nature myths 

_mythfl, that La to which oiphun the facts of the 

vialblo nnivorse. Tlicse range from talcs about heaven, 
day, night, the sun, and the fitars^ to Ules accounting 
for the red breast of the ousel, the habits of the quail, 
the spots and stripea of wild beasts, the formation of 
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rocks atid fitonesj the folingrs of treefl> tJie btEipes of 
pisntfi. Id ft sense tJso&e myths aro tbo sciebce of 
sarages | in a sense they are their sncn^cl hist^jir}' j in a 
sense they aro their Bctiqn and romance^ J^egiiiiiidg 
with the sno, we fiodp ns [Mr. Tylor saysj^ that in 
early pbilcsophy throughout the i^*orJd the san and 
moon are olive, aiidj as it woroi liumaD in, their 
nature,*' The mass of thesto solnr myths is so enor* 
mens that only o few examples can be given, chosen 
almDst at mndotn out of the heap. The son is regarded 
as a personal being, capable not only of being aRect^ 
by charms and incantations, but of being trapped and 
beaten, of appearing on earth, of taking a wife of the 
datighteru of mcn^ Garci lasso do Ja Vegu has a story 
of on Inca prince, a epecnlative thiiiher, who wan 
pii3c*led by the snn-worship of his aucefitors. If the 
son ho thus all-powerful, the Inca inquired, why is 
he plainly subject to laws ? why does he go lug daily 
round, instead of wandering at largo up and down the 
fields of hearen ? The prince caiicindsd that ihera 
wag a will snporior to the enn^a will, and lie raised a 
temple to the Unknown Powor^ Now the plienomena 
which pnt the Inca on the path of monotheistic rcli-- 
gion have also struck the fancy of savages. ^^y+ 
they Bsfc, does tho snn mn hm course like a tamed 
beast ? A reply soitod to n mind which holds that 
all tilings ore personal is given In myths. Some one 
eanglit and tamed the san by physical force or by art 
nifkgic* 

In Anstrolia the myth says Hint there was a time 
* Primiiijv 1 2 SS, 
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wlicm tlie sba did not set “ It was nt oil iiinea day, 
and tha blacks grew weary* Norralie considered aud 
i]c!clded tliat tbo beiq shoald diauppcar at Intervals- 
lie addref^cd tha snn in an incmitation (coached like 
tba Finnish Ik(dftc{t/a iti the ractro of Longfalldw'rt 
JTiawaOni ); and tha incontution is thus interpreted; 
” Snn, saiip bum your wood, bum jonf intaniol sub- 
fitancOp and go down." The Btin Oierafcre now boms 
qiit his fuel in a day, and goes below for fresh fire* 
Wood.’ 

In Kaw Zealand the taming of the snn is attributed 
to tha great hero Maui 5 the Fromcthoiifl of the Maoris, 
lie Ret inareB to catch the sim^ but in vain, for tha 
Kun^'a wya bit theia through^ According to another 
accoimt, while Kormlie wished to hasten the aim^s 
settings Maui wanted to delay it, for the snn used to 
speed through the heavens at a meing pRce* Maui 
therefore snared the bud, and licat him bo unniereifnlty 
that he has been lame ever smee, and travek slowly, 
giving longer dnys* “ The etm, when bcalcn, cried 
out end revooled his second great name, Taura-mls- 
te-ra."' It will he reTuenibered that Indm, in bis 
abject torrar when he fled after the slaying of Vrittro, 
also Tovnaled his mystic name. In Xortb America the 
6]imo story of the trapping and laming of the aun U 
told, find attributed to a hero name<l Tchn-ka-betek 
In Samoa the bud had a child by n Sainoan woman. 
He trapped the sun with a rope made of a vine and 
extorted p^esents^ Another Samoan lassoed the atm 

I Brough SrajU], jajFiydii/j of rsfimo, i 4J^ 

■ Tnyl^, A>(p |JL ijl- 
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and made liim promise to movfl more sIowJj’.' These 
Samoan and Anslraliou fanciea are qcnrlj as dignified 
aa the talo in the Aitani/a Srahmana* Thq gods, 
afraid ** that the aan wonld fall ont of heareii, polled 
liiin up and tied hire with five ropea." Theao TOi>cfl 
ore recogniHid ns vorecs in tho ritual, but probably 
the ritual is lator tliao tire ropes. In hlexico we find 
that the sun hirnself (like the stars ia most myths) was 
onoe a htunan or pre-human derotoe, Xanahuatsia, 
who leapt into a fire to propitiato the goils.* Trans¬ 
lated to heaven na the ffnn, Kruiahnotoin burned so 
very fiarooly that he threaten ed to reduco the world to 
a cinder. Arrows ware therafore shot at him, and 
this puniahment had as happy an eflect os the beatings 
□dniinistered by ifnui and Tcha-ka-beteb. Among 
the Bualimeu of South Africa the sun waa once a tnau, 
from whose armpit a limited amantit of light wiw 
radiated round his but. Some children threw him up 
into tho sky, and tharo be stock, and there he shines.’ 
In tho Qomeric Iiymn to Heliga, as llr. Mas Miiiler 
ohaerves, “ the poet looka on Helios as a half god, 
almost a hero, who had once lived on aorth" which is 
precisely the view of tho Boahmen,* Among the 
Aztecs the snn is said to hare been attacked by » 
hunter and griereusly wounded by hia arrows.* The 
Gallinomeroa, in Central California, wjem at loast to 

^ Tumftr, Snntnii^ jiL 3Q. 

' Knineh triEin., viL IL 

* p. (S?; lineman p|^ ^ 

* CmniMR ft OAlift^muEi myth ; liincTort, Ml pp c 

* i£uKn-Et, Hi 7J, quAriiag s. i2S^ 
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know ihtxt h piaterml and iuipei^Dal. Thvj 

saj timt when all wt^ dark in tko Legtnnin^^ tliu 
animaia wete {^Dii;5t;ant1y joettiwg each other, Aftor a 
painful encounter tlio Iiawk and the cojote collected 
two ballH of InBiminiablo anbstonco; tho Iiawk (Itidra 
was occasioDally a liawk) flew ap witk tliecn bto 
heaven^ and lighted thena with sparks iioni a flint 
There they gave light as suit iknd moon. Tliie is an 
o^ception to tho general nilo that the heaventj bodies 
ore regarded as porsona. The lilalanesian tale of the 
bringing of oiglit is a cmrioits contrast to the Mexicani 
hliioii^ Auritralian, and American Indian stories which 
wa hai'o quoted. In Meloneslaj, as in AnstmJia, tlie 
Jays were long, indeed endless, and people grew tired; 
but instead of sending the ann down bntow by an 
incantation^ when night would follow in conrse of 
nature^ the ^lelanedan hero wont to Night (conceiTOd 
of as a person) and begged Ilk assistance, Night 
(Qong) received Qat (the hero) kindljp darkened hiei 
eyes, gave him sleep, and, in twelve hoars or »o, crept 
lip from the horizon and Bent the ann crawling to tho 
west^ In the same Bpirit Paracelsiia is said to hatu 
attributed darkness, not to tlio abBcncc of the sen, 
but to the apparition of certain atara which nwliate 
darkness. It is extraordlnafy that a myth like the 
Melanesian should occur in Brazil There was end- 
less day till some one married a girl whoso lather, 
**the great Borpent/* was the oa’oer of night. The 
father sent night bottled np in a gourd. The gourd 
was not to be uncorked till the messengers reached Uip 
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bride, but tboy, in tbeir curioaity, opened tho gourJ^ 
and let nJgbt ont preinaturelj-^ 

The mytha wMch iuiya been reported deal tnomly 
with tho sun aa n person who shiuos, and at lifted 
intervals diaappears. His relations with tlio ittCN^n ant 
much Qiore eoniplbatcd, and are the Eobjoet of endlefi^ 
Btories, ull explamln^ m a mmantie fashion why the 
moon waxes and waueS| whence come her spota, why 
she is eclipsed, all starting from the premise that sun 
and moou are poreons with human parte and passions. 
SometimaB tlio tnoqn is a man, sometinaea a woman, 
and the sex of the etud yaries according to the fancy 
of the Darrators. DifTerent tribes of the same mce^ db 
among the AastraliatiS;, liare dlFerent views of the sex 
of moon and son* Among the aborigines; of Victoria, 
the maon^ like the eon among the BusJimon, was a 
black fellow before ho went up into the sky. After 
on unnsoally savage career, he was killed with a 
Etonn hatchet by the wives of the eagle, and now he 
shines in the heavens^* Another myth cs^lanatofy of 
the moon^a pha£iea was found by Mr. Meyer in 1846 
among the natives of Encounter Bay. According to 
them, the moon is a womans and a bod woman to boot. 
She lives a life of disaipation among meUf which makes 
her conBnmptivej and she wastes away till they drive 
her from their company. While she is in retreat, she 
lives on noariahing roots, becomes quite plump, re- 
Enmes her gay career, and again wastes nway^ The 

^ C-jnIff /noUnj it* Bfttil, pp, I-91, bj Ctfuto dt b£figa.1bi^ Kb dv 
^L Bi^ri Gudex klsdl^f tlp^ Author wilb 

(JdIh 

^ AbortffintM L 4JX. 
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tribe^ stmugpl? cnonglij, tliiDk lliDt the Hnn al^so 
IB n woman. Every lugbt ehe dei^ends rt-mong the 
dead, who fitand in double line^ to gr^t her and let 
her pnfks. Bhe has n lover among the dead^ who 
preaented her with a red kAtigaroo skloj and in thia 
who Qp[wai^ at her rising, Saoh is tko view of rosy- 
fingered Dawn enter^^nod by the biockii of Encoau^ 
ter Bay* In South Amerioo, among the MnjBoitH of 
Bogota, the moon^ Hiiythocn, is the ntalevoknt wife of 
the child of the stm; she vrag a worn an before her 
husband baiu&Uod her to the fields of space.* The 
moon Is a man among the Khasios of the Himalaya, 
and ho WHS gaiety of the oupardonable nibnee of 
admiring his mother-iiidaw* As a general riala, the 
mother-in-law is not even to be spoken to by the 
savage soo-in-lBW, TJfcO Imly threw ashes in his foce 
to dlscenmgo hia potion, hence ilio nioon*B spots* 
The waning of Uio moon enggested the most beantifal 
nnd best known of savago mj'ths, that in which the 
moon aendlfl a beafit to tell mortals thatj thoagh they 
die like her, like her they shaH be bom again.' Bc- 
cntiee the spots in the moon were thought to resraible 
a hare, they were accotuited for in I^lesieo by the 
hypothesisi that a god smote the moon in the face with 
a rabbit/ id Xulutand and Thibet by a fancied trnns- 
litton of a good or bad hare to the moon* 

The Eskimo have a peculiar myth to account for the 
moon's fipots. Sun and moon were hutnan bmthar 
And flifiter* la the darhnetsa tho moon once at- 

^ TtWi 

* BLwt in A/ritn, pp. ^9-74. 
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tempted thf^ virtue of tho sou. Slio Emearcd his face 
over with tliat she might detect him when a 

light waa brotigbti She did discover who her assailant 
had becnj hod to the eky, nod hceoiue the Hio 

moon still pamnes her^ and his face is still bbekeued 
with the marks of ashes/ Gen'ftiso- says that in 
^locDS^r the moon was held to ha with child by the 
sun, and that when ho pnrsaed her and wished to beat 
her^ she waa delivarod oT tho eiarth. They are now 
reconciled. About the alternate appearance of sim 
and moon n beantifally complete and adequate tale h 
told by the Piute Indians of CaJiforniiiH No moro 
adequate and scientific e^laiiatian could poshly be 
nfiered^ granting tlio bypothcsia that sun and moon are 
hnuiaii pertsoua and savage persons. The myth ia 
printed os it was tak^n down by Mr, Do QuiILq froin 
the lipa of Tooroop Een&h (Dcaort Father), a chief of 
the Pintes, and piiblisbod in a Son Frauds news¬ 
paper. 

The sun U the father and ruler of tlio hearona, Oo 
is tho big chief. The moon is his wife snd the stars are 
their children. The snti eats his children whenever 
ho can catch them. They fiec haforo hinii and am 
all the time afraid when ho is passing throngh the 
heavens. Wlmi he (their father) appears in tho 
morning, yon see all the staTs, his children, dy out of 
right—go away bock into the blno of tho above—and 
they do not woke to bo seen again a util he, their father^ 
is about going to his bed. 

1 Crantx''* Hiiioty GnenJand, L iiX 

* (tf Muesli 
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** Dottu dtwp utsder t!ho groimd—deep^ deep, under 
all the gpeand^—is a great Lole^ At itlght, when ho baa 
over the irorld, looked down on everything and 
finLshed his work, he, the Han^ Into his holOj. and 
ho ci^vrk and creeps along it till he eomea to hia bed 
in tlie middle part of tho eartb+ So then the sno, 
fileepa there in his bed all nights 

“ Thifl hole ia so little, mH he, the snn, is so big, 
that ho cannot turn noaod in it; and so be mnstr when 
bo has had alL his sleep, pass m through, and in the 
morning we see him oome out in the east. When hOt 
the mUr liaa so come ont, ho bogitis to hunt op through 
the sky to catch and cat any that he can of the 6tat«, 
Ida cbildnon, for if ho doea not so catch and eat he 
cannot live. He, the mn^ m not all seen. 37« 
fi/ him is iiJas tt snulx or a ii^fd* It la not his head 
that W 0 can ace, hot his fjelly,^ filled np with the stars 
that times and times he hss swallowed. 

“Tlio moon is the mother of the heavens and is 
the wife of the aon. She, the moon, goes into the 
same hole aa her husband to sleep her naps* Bat 
always she has great fear of the suHs her husband^ 
and when he comes thratigh the hole to the Tiobes 
(tent) deep m the ground to sleep, she gets oat and 
coDios away if he be cross. 

“ She, the moon, has great love for her childien^ the 
stars, and la hnppy to travel among them in the 
above; and they, her children, feel Bttfo, and aing and 
dance as she passes along. But the mother, she can¬ 
not help that sonio of her children mast be swallowed 
by the father every month. It is ordered that way by 
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tbe Fali-i^ (Great Splrifc)i wto lives above the ploL-e 
of alL 

I 

*■ Every montb that futLer^ tbo doe^ swnlloiv j 

soDio pf tlie stars, lii^ cHildred, aud tbon that nriotber^ j 

the feels BCtmw. Sho mmt mourn; so : 

must put the block on Uor face for to monm tlio dead- i 
You see tlie Piute women put black on their faces 
tt'hen a child is gone. But the dark will wear awav 
from the face of that mother, the mooo^ a little and o 
little even" daj^ and after a time again wo aeo all 
bright the face of her. But goon more of her children 
are gonc^ and agnJu she must put on her face the 
pitch and the black/* 

Here oil the phenomena are acooduled for, and the 
explanation is os advanced as the Eg^'ptian doctrine of 
the hole noder tjio earth where the sun goes when he 
passes from onr view. 

Hr* Tylor quotes ^ a nature myth abont Bun, moon, 
end stars which romorkablj correspouds to the speca- 
lation of the Pintes. Tlie Aliutiru of the Malayan 
Peninsula say that both snn and moon are women* 

The stars ore the moon^e children i once the sun had 
os many. They each agreed (like the women of Jem- 
oalom in the Ciniiae), to eat their own children j but 
the Eun swallowed her whole family, whQe the moon cou-^ 
cealed hera* Wheu the sun aiiw thiB she was exceed¬ 
ingly nagry, and pursued the moon to kill her* Occa- ' 

sionally slie gets a bite out of the moon, and that is an 
ecliptse. The Hos of North-East India tell the same 
tale, but say that tlio sun cleft the moon in twain for 
^ /Vi'stitiw CVfymr, L 354 
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her treacliery, and Hmt slie ooiittidtiet to b& oit in twd 
and ^vr again ovorj- montb. 

This kind of fancy is eo natnml^ that the' writer has 
known a little Sootcb girl of four or bro to watch the 
waning moonj which she hncl lat<^ty Been a full circle, 
and to exclaina, Some bad mm has cut the moon 
with a knife/' 

In harmony with tlio general hypothesis that all 
objectB in natnne are personal^ add Ijurnon or beetial, 
id real shape, and in pa«fiion and habits, aie the niyths 
wbicb acconnt for eclipses. These have BO frequently 
been published and eommented on ^ tliat a long state- 
tiieot would be tedious and sdperfinotia. To the samge 
mind^ and even to the Chinese and the peasants of 
ijome Encopean countries, the need of an explanation 
19 satisfied by tha myth that an eril hm^ is devouring 
the snn or tlie moon. The people even try by firing 
off gans, fihriekiiig, and clashing cyml^is, to frighten 
the beast (wolf^ pig, dmgon, or what not) from hia 
proy. What the hnngry monster in tho sky is doing 
when he is not biting the sun or moon we are not 
informed. Probably he herds with the big bir^l wbo&o 
wings, among the Dacotalia of Amefica and the Znlns 
of Africa^ make thunder j or he may associatfl with the 
dmgons, serpents, i?ows, and other aerial cattle w'bich 
supplv" the romp and show tliemfielvea id the water* 
spout. ChinesHi'p Greenlikiid* Oiddoo^ Finnish, Lithu- 
niao, and Moorish examples of the myth al^Qdt the 
nioon-devodring beasts are vonched for by Grimni** A 

* Tvlwp Primtiive CuUm, voL L j Leffbarv, Ytta if//«*«#, 

9 jVHAMir t/uu.,^ 706. 
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I'^g^ud l^as it thut tbft godis ■wialaed to 
pii nift K tli^s Ein.tcficfi'nt AnJilio fof ti^^ luiaileedflji biit 
Amklio kitl so cleverly that tbeir limited onmipotenco 
QQuid not find him, TI10 mn^ when naked to turn 
i5|ijj ipive un evnaii^o miflwer. Tlio mnon told tin? 
truth. Arukho was pnuUbed^ und e^er since be ctoflcs 
sun and moon. lYlicn he nearly catchofl either of 
tltenit there ia sm oclipsej and the people try to drive 
him off by making a hideous uproar with musical and 
other mstrnmente.* Captain Beeckman in 1704 was 
in BorneOji when the natives declared that tlio devil 
wm Baling the hiooil" 

I>r* Brftitoii in hla aiwJ gives 

eiamples from Peruviansj Tupis, Cr^K^k^^ Iroquois, 
Qud A Igonkina- It would be easy^ and is perhapM 
superfinous, to go on myULplying proofs of the belief 
that suo and moon are, or have been, pensonfi. In 
tho HervBj Isles these two latnluariea are thought 
to have been made ont of the body of a child cut in 
twain by his parents. The blood escaped! from the 
halt which is tbo muoUi hence her pallor." This tale 
is an exception to the general rtilej but reminds us of 
the many myths which ropre^nt tho things in the 
world Dfi having been mode out of a ninUlated maiip 
like the Vodic Pumsba. It is hardly necessor) 3, ex¬ 
cept by way of record, to point out that the Greek 
nivtlis of Bun and mooUp liko the myths of savages, 
start from the conception of the solar and lunar Liodies 
m persons with parts and pusduons, human luvea and 

^ hj E^iVr T. P- *&?■■ 

■ Got dAii |k 4|. 
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liUTncm Borrows. As id tlic IfoDgolum mrtb of 
AnkhOj the sun “ Bees all and hoars qU,” Bad, less 
Loaoaniblei than the Mongolian siui, ho plajrs tlio 
npy for Hephji35ttis on the loves of Aios and Apbiti- 
dibe. He hm inbtreases and Iminttu cbildrenj aocli ns 
CLrco ond 

The ean is all-fiedng and oll-penotrafcmg. In a 
Greek song of to-dajr a mother sends a message to an 
absent dniighteT by the snn; it is but an uncoimciotis 
re|ietLtion of tbo re^idoat of thn dying Ajas tliat the 
heavenly body will tell bis late to liis old falhor and 
bis sojTowiiig Bpouse,* 

Sol&no, the tnoonj like HelioSj (he ruhj, was o 
person^ anti aniorons. Beloved hj Sleiis, she gave 
birth to Fsadia, and Pan gained her nSTeetion Ijy the 
eimple mstJc gift of a fleece.* TIio Aastwlian D^nwn, 
w itb lier present of a red kangaroo akins was not 
more HgMly won than the chaste Selene. Her dlTec^ 
tiati (br Endymion is well knowtit and her cold white 
glance shines tliraugb the CTovioofl of his manntBin 
gmvOj hewn io a rocky woH* like the tombs of 
riin^gia.-* She ia the fdsljer of the sun in HeaLodj the 
dangbter (by libs sister) of Hyperion in the Homeric 
hviniii} to Helios. 

’ In Greece tire aspects of mo ana moon take tUe 
most ideal human formSj and show themsoU'efi in the 
most gracious myths. But, afior all. these retain in 
their anthrt)pQmori>hi 9 m the marks oF the earliest 
fancy, the fancy of Kekimo and Australians. 

I Se* diBptM 'm Drwii DMoe 

^ f>nrA.«r]c-, lU. m- 

* JPtvIltfTp itfriefc. i 16* 
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Tbere is no odcssioa to dwell long on mjths of tlie 
sflme cLttfacter in whioli tlio fetAnj arm fl;cconntoil for 
11^ tmnsfortiied Imnian adventurers. It has often been 
shown ^ thftt thia opinion b pmetidaJly of world-wiJo 
dustribution^ Wo find it in AnstraHo^ Pei^ia, Greece, 
Among the Bualuuen, in North and South America, 
among the Eskimo, in anciont Egj^pt, in New Zealand, 
in ancient India—briefly, wherever we look. The 
Sanskrit forms of these myths have been said to arise 
from confusion as to the TBcaning of words. But is 
it credible that, in all languages, however difFcTont, 
the osme kind of unconscious puns should have led to 
die same mistaken beliefs ? As tlio savage, burburDns, 
and Greek stai^mytbs (such aj^ that of Callisto, Smt 
changed into a boar and then into a oonstollntion) are 
Ikmilinr to most neadcifs, a few examples of Sanskrit 
star-slories aj?e oflbrod here from the SulapaiJuL iSrnh^ 
mnna} Fires are noty according to the Bmhmnna 
ritual, to bo lighted auder the stArs called KrittikAe, 
the Pleiades. The reaiwn is that tlio stars were the 
wives of the Ijears (RUmha), for the group known in 
Bmlimaiiio times na the Ilishis (sagee) were originally 
called the Eikshoa (bears). But the wives of the 
bt^a^s were excluded from the society of their husbands, 
for the bears riae in the north and their wives in the 
cast. Thcrefqrei the worshipper should not set np his 
Urea nnder the Pleiades, lost ho shoalJ thereby^ he 
sepamted from the company of his wife. ITie Broh- 

1 CVMbii and " Star-BEjibil Primitirt CuliUrt^ L 2SS^ 

J, <T, ^EaUer,, J |»fx 52, 

■ iflenrf o/ lJti liii#, L JtSj-z£6. 
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mfmaa ^ aJso tell us that PrajHpitti Ua^ an unholy 
pimaion for hm danghter^ who woa in the fortn of a 
dtwsp TliO godfl made Riidm lire an arrow at Pra- 
japati to panitih hiiu; ho was wotmdcd^ and leaped 
into tiie sky, where ho beoemo oao conatollatioa and 
his daughter another, and the arrow a third gronp of 
stars. In genera^ according to the Brahmanas, ** the 
titara are the lights of Tirtuoiia nucn who go to tho 
heavenly w'orlJ/® 

Paselng from Eav'ago myths explanatory of the 
nature of celestial bcdiea to myth^ twcoanting for 
tlie formation and colour and liabits of be&^ts, birds, 
and fiflhesj we find otirselTss, oa an old JoeoSt mlEsion^ 
ary fiays, tti tho midst of a Uirbnrous veraLon of 0%id^a 
Mciftmcrpkase^. It haa been diown that tlie possi- 
bili<y of luterchango of form between man and heafit 
is part of the working belief of evoryday esisUnioe 
among the lower peoples, Tliey regard all things as 
on one lorel, or, to use an old pohtieal phrase, they 
^'loTel up'^ eveiy thlng to etpiality with the human 
status. Thus ilr* Im Thuni, a very good nbsenrcri 
found that to the ladians of Gmimn *^a 11 objectfl, 
im i m ate or Inanimate^ ecem exactly of tlio Rame nature, 
except that they diffor by the accident of bodily form." 
Clearly to grasp this entirely natural couceptioa of 
primitive man, the civilised student mnst inako n 
^ great effort to forget for a time all tliafc Eoience has 

k till 33' 

* AraAnsudi »[. 5, 4, S. For Oiwk «xUB|dai, Uaiat, 

Orid, tad thtt <^hfw«rrw«t»i’, iltriblUwl b* ErrtortJuwa. *» awful 
iiilhjnritte4. ProtaUy manf of lie Uksio Eralorttunw•» l»U ftetlm. 
cuoicUnw^ir luuiiUcii vd (niJiliiiiui Jala. 
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tnught him of th& difTen^woes betweea tlio obje^ta 
which fill tlie world*^ “ To tlio ettr of the sa^age^ 
onitnals ecrtalnly seem to t^k/' “ A& far aa the 

Jridhkiis of Gidana are coareroed, I do not believe that 
tliey distiiignisb sack beiagsi ea son and moonj or such 
other nntuml plieiiamena as winds and stonnSj &onL 
mea and other animals^ from plants and other infini- 
mate objectSj or from any other objects whatsoever." 
Baneroft says about Kofth Aineriean myths^ ** Beasts 
and birds and fishes fetch and carrii', talk and act^ in 
a Way that leaves even. iEsop^s heroes r^nito m the 
Elmde,” * 

Tlio savage tendency is to sea in iimnimate things 
animals, and in aninials disgaised mon^ J^f« Beville 

quotes in his rfra Faiples li ^4, 

the story of some Negroes, who, the (ml time they were 
shown ft ^omentu^f took the instrument for a beast, 
the two holes for its The Highlander who 

looted a watch at Prestonpans, and observing, She^s 
sold it cheap when it ran down, was in the same 
psychologica] condition. Aqurer bit of savage science 
is displayed on a black stone tobucto^pipe from the 
Pacific CoosL* The savage iirtist has carved the pipe 
in the likencsa of a ateamcr, as a steamer is conceived 
by him. Unable to account for the motivo power, 
be imagines the paddle to be linked round tho tongue 

I JaHTH. Anthrvp, /Brf.p iL j(S6- A ¥«y [ 9 ^ imd rich «4 ]iSj- 
tlvtn 1.4 t4«riiii^nici ■• to iiu.4Biii«q7v[|ii«ii wUI fg^niJ Id J. Cl. 
AmrrihmiM€A*n p. 6^ EttOJ-p^iwi poper 

tftitiiiip, It-hTiu CiQ Zd Z¥HP 4 gH 4 iMif i/« Ljuu, 159S, Uiwy b« 

emiuai^d. 

^ Vd. ill p. 137 ^ 
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of a ooiled Sfirptjnt, fastened to tlie tnil of the vessel," 
ttod M be represents it on the black stone pipe. 
a savngo'a belief that beasts aro on bis own level is so 
litemlj thnt bo actually uiakos blood-oQvenaiits with 
the loTVer animala, aa be does with meo, miugUng bis 
goto ^ith theirsi or suioadng both togetbor on si 
etono; * while to hutj dead niiimala with soorod riles 
is as uaaal among tbe Bedonins and Makgasies to¬ 
day as in anclont JJgypI^ Attica. In the sumo way 
the Ainos of Japan, wbo regard tio bear as a kuisinanp 
aocritice a bear sacramentally once a year. But, to 
propitiate tbe animnl and his coiiuoctioii^, they appoint 
him a ** luotlier" mi Axuo girlj who lool^ after bis 
coiuforts, and bebavea in a way oa motemal as pos¬ 
sible. Tbe bear is now a Hiwwfifla, o^o/ijjrpw, and 
cannot aveDgO bimaetf wilbin tbo kin. Tbis^ at leasts 
eeeius to be tbo brnnour of it* In Lagorde's EcH^uio' 
Juris Anti^uusimtt a similar Syrian cove- 

Hunt of kinabip with inseefe is described. Abont 700 
a.a, wbon a Syrisu garden waa infested by cateri>iUaraj 
the maidens wero assembled, and ono cater|iUlar was 
caugbt. Titen one of tbe vlrgina wivs “ made its 
niotberj^ and tbe croaturv was buried with due latuen- 
tatiotkB* Tbe mother^ was then bnmgbt to tbo SiKit 
whera the pests were, her corapanioiis bowailod her, 
and tbe catorpillani porisbed like tbeir cbosen kliw- 
PMinj bat witboat extorting roveng«/ Revenge was 
oat of tUoir reneb* They bad beoii brought witbln 
the kin of tbeir foes, and there were no Ermnyoa, 

I Fpak -TftiM/' FiJk^ hm J9PrmA, OvUihtf I 8 &J- 

» m fodabteU I* BotwrtJien fimitb fur thb 
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" avengipni of Idncired blood,to help tbem. People 
in tbia cDoditjou of belief nntiiratly tell tondrods of 
teles, m which man, atonoa, tnees, boaste, tiliifl sbiipt^, 
and. La which the modiGcationa of Emimn] forms are 
eom^l by accident, or by hnninn agency, or by magic, 
or by iiielomorpho6ifl+ Socb tales sarriva in onr 
tnodem folk-lore. To make onr meaning clcar^ we 
may give the Enropeon nnrseTy-myth of the origin 
of the donkey's long ears, and, among other illnstm- 
tions, the Australian m^-th of tbo origin of the block 
und white plumage of the pelican. Mr. Eakton has 
published the Russian Tcraion of the myth of the 
donkey* a ears. The Spanish (bun, which is identital 
with the Rns^ian, is given by Fernan CftbaUero In Za 
ffbcih/u. 

** Listen! do yon know why your ears ftre so big ? 
(the stoiy is told te ft stupid Uttle boy with big eara). 

Yif hen Father Adam found himself in Paradise with 
tlio onimidg, he gave each ite name; those of % 
6 pecic«, my child^ ho named ^ donkeys." One day, 
not long after, ho called the beasts together, and 
onked each to tell him its imme. They all anawereci 
rights except the animals of (ht/ sort, and. they had 
forgotten their name \ Then Father Adam was very 
angry, and, taking that forgetful donkey by the eai^, 
he pulled them out, screaming ‘ Yoa ore allied ' 

And the do a key "s ears have been long ever sinco.'' 
This, to a child, is a crcdibla ejcplanation. So, per^ 

h[llK^T is another samvot of this form of scieniao_the 

^ 5 eotch explanation of the black marks on the had^ 
dock- they were impressed hy St. Fetor's finger and 
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tbuFiib whed lis took tbe piece of aaoncj for Qesar^si 
tax ooiti of the fieW mdutli. 

Tuming from folk-lom to saTpge beliefa^ we leara tk&t 
fraci one end of Africa to nnotber tlie honoj^birdi 
ler, is said to Ijfl an old woman whose son waa bat, and 
who pumaed him tin she waa turned into a bird, which 
Btill shrieks big n&me, Schneter^ Schnetefr^ * In the 
same wqj tbe mannei? of most of the birds known to 
the Greeks wore necounted for hy the niytli that they 
hacl been men and women. Zeus^ for example^ turned 
Cajx and Halcyon into sea-Eowls bocanae they were 
too prond In thoir married happiness.^ To the^se mytha 
of the origin of variona animals we shali retnm^ bat 
wo must not forget the block and white Anatralian 
poUeaiL. Why ia the pelican porri-colonned For 
this Tcasou: After the Flood (the origin of which ia 
variously explained by Gie ^Inm), the pelican (wbo 
had been a black fellow) made q canoe, and went 
abont Like ft kind of Noah* trying to save the drown¬ 
ing. In the course of his benevolent mission he fell 
iu love with a woman, bat she and ber friend:* played 
him n trick and eacnpcd from him. Use pelican at 
once prepared to go on the war-path^ The first thing 
to do was to danb liimself w‘hite, as is the custom of 
the blacks before a battle. They think the white 
pipe-clay fftrikes terror and inspirea respect among 

1 Bwit, lit 358. 

* ApollwlQraA, i jiu, ub 

1 ¥ii, 3 v mmiA* for wAmtr* of A nam^ 

hif oi nc«a tbe hM%i 4uiil mivb* cf uiEmali h it# mdII of a 

cttrio W blwiiDff Hsf * pod or lirra Th» tb# JlwctAsn 

P(im, lb* New ;!^odon (ahrmiand, TiW^UffliWp p. S7l 
tb# pqtufiiea wbEcb ovd thh m^tb. 
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the eneia:>y+ But when the [lelican wm only Iiiilf 
pipe-ckyt^J, another pi^iic&n came patt, aii^^ '^not 
knowing' what snch o queer block tmd white thing 
wys, b±rnck the Erst pelican with liLi hcok and killed 
him. Before that pelicans were all black; now they 
are black and white. Ttiat b the reason.” * 

^*Timt ia the reaBon/” Therewith native phibsophy 
is satibhed^ and does not oxmnlno in Mr. Darwin^^ 
laborious mannor the Blow evolntion of the colour 
of the pelican's plnmage. The mythological storias 
alioat Dll im ala are rat her difEcult to treat, becaoBo 
they are bo mneh mixed np with the topic of 
totemism. Here wo only exnoiino myths which 
account by memia of a legend for certain peculiari- 
ties in the habits, cries, or colours and shapes of 
animals. Tlio Ojibboways told Kohl they had a atcuy 
for every creature^ accounting for its ways and appear¬ 
ance. Among the Greeks, ns among Anstratians and 
Biuthmen, wo find that nearly every notable bird or 
boast had its tradition. The nightingalo and tbo 
swallow have a story of the most savage description, 
a story reported by Apollodurus, thongh Homer “ 
refers to another, and, as usnol, to a gontler and moTO 
refined form of the myth+ Horn Is the version of 
Apollodorus^ “ Pandion ” (an early king of Athens) 
** married ZeniippOj hia mothers sister, by whom he 
had two daughtcra, Frocno and Philomela, and two 
sons, Erechthens and Botes. A war broke ont with 
Labdos about soma debatable land, and Ercchtheus 

^ Snnigh Jhorr^ntpM n/ AvMralh, L 477-478, 
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invited the nlliance of Terous of Tlufnee, the eon of 
Ar«s. llttviotr brongbt the war, with the nid of 
Terene, to a happy end, he gave him hie daughter 
Procne to wife. Hy ProcQO, Tereua hod a son, Itje, 
and thereafter tell in love with Pbilonicla, whom iia 
godaced, pretending that Procne was deinl, whereas 
he had really concealed her soroewhero in Ida lands. 
Thereon he married Philoniela, end cat ont her tongue. 
But she wove into a robe charactora thot told the 
whole Bloty, and hy means of theae acquainted Piocno 
with her malferingB. Thereon Procne found her eietar, 
and Blew Itya, her own gon, whoBO body she cooked, 
and aervod up to Terens in a bancpiet. Therealler 
Procne and Lor aiator Ded togethor, and Teimu iwized 
an aie and followed after them, Thc^ were overtaken 
at Daulia in Phocie, and prayed to the gods that they 
might bo tamed into hirda. So Procne heesmo the 
nightingale, and Philomela the swallow, while Teretis 
was changed into a hoopoo." ’ Paosoaias has n dif¬ 
ferent Itgend; Procne and Pbilotoola died cf osecs- 
sive grief. 

Tliese ancient men end women metamorphosed into 
hirda were Aojioitrcd as ancfiters by the Athenians.* 
Thns tlio nneeaaing miiaicnl wail of the nightingalo 
and die shrill cry of the swallow were explained by 
a Greek atoiy. The bird* were lamenting their old 
human sortow, as tlio honej'-bird in Africa still repeots 
thci Daniil of licr lost son. 

I A Ifliliwi tJH !■ t* faj G, lliUlcrt 

FrM., pi tyj. 9^* 1™ faiJTKd tlltii * niEbting»lB b/ 

tbfl iinit iHi^l lAVtr. 

t FftundiiB#, L FatniiJiiM tbihlpi rwzh tbingB oq le«Eer o«ur. 
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Wlij floe^ tliQ red-i^biti liv^ near the dwelling 
of men, a bold and friendly bird ? The Ghippeway 
Indiaca saj he wim once ji voting brave wlio^e fatlier 
&et him n ta^k too cmel for his gtrengtb^ imd made 
him starve too long ivben he reached man^s eBiate. He 
tnmcd into a robin, and said to his father, "I ahall 
always bo the friend of man, and keep near tlioir 
dwellings* I Gonid not gratify yotir pride ns a warriorp 
bnt I will cheer yon by my songa*^' ^ Hie eonyeree of 
this legend ia the Greek myth of tbs hawk. TYby is 
the hawk bo bated by birds ? Hiemsi was a bene- 
volent person who sncconred a race bated by Poseidon. 
The god therefore changed him Into a hawk, and 
made him mneh detested by birds, and as fatal to 
tlienij OB ba had been beloved by and gentle to men.® 
The Hervey Islanders explain the peenUorities of 
several bshea by tbe share they took in the adyentures 
of Ina, who stamped, for example, on the solej and so 
flattened him for ever.® In Greece the dolphins were, 
according bo the Homeric liymn to Dionysus, meta- 
Tnorphoeied pirates who had insnltcd the god^ Bnt 
because the dolpbin found the bidden sea-gtiddesa 
whom Poseidon loved, the dolplifn, tcOj was raised by 
the grateful &ea-gocl to tbe etars.'* The yallure and 
tho heion, according to Bceo (said to have boon a 
priestess in Delphi and the author of a Greek treatise 
on the traditions about birds), were once a man named 

' SdiodtcTift^ U. 32^2^ 

* Bchi, r^ibfiriKl bj AnU>aiiiiu Ubenlli, 

^ Gill, Sm MtftkiL, pp. £$-95. 

• Art«ini4iiTUi in lib l^owt qnotwl by tb« FiKad-Eralcw^ 

tbenei. 
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Aiguplos (TnUurt") fliitl hiindlher^ Bonlia, They 
Miuoed inDdTertoiitJyj LikefEdipq? mA Joc«sta; there¬ 
fore Bdolis, becoming aware of the giiiJtj wajs abouti to 
pqt out tho eye^ of her json imd slay heraalf^ Then 
they werio changed^ Bonlb into the heron, which 
teara out and feeda on the eyes of ftnakea, birds, ami 
dailies, and Algiipios into the voltom which beara bia 
namex"* This etory, of which the more repnlHiv^e detaila 
are siippreasod^ ia nnieh jess pieaaJng and more HSivage 
than the Hervey Islanders' myth of the origin of pigs^^ 
ilaarn wji^ an old blind man who lired with hia son 
Kationgia, There came a year of famine, and Kationgia 
had great dii&culty in hnding food for himself and his 
father, lie ga^^e the blind old man pnddinga of banana 
roote and ftshea^ whllo he lived himself on sea-slugji 
and flheli-fi&h, like the people of Terra del Paego. 
But blind old ^foani stispected bis son of giving hita 
the worst share and keeping what wb^ best for him- 
selfh At last ho diacovered tliat Kationgia was really 
being efarved; he felt his body^ and fannd tlint he was 
a mere living skeletoox The two wept together^ and 
the father mo^to a feast of some cocoa-nuts and hreod- 
frait^ which he had reserved against the last estremity. 
When all was dnished, he said he had eaten his last 
tnoctl and was abont to die. Ke ordered bis son to 
cover him with leaves and gras!;^ and return to the 
spot in four days. If worms were crawling about, he 
was to thrciw leaves and grosa over them and come 
back four days later. Kationgia did as he was in- 
etrucUd, and, on his second visit to tho grave, found 
the whde moss of leaves m oommotiom A brtxid of 
VOL I. K 
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bkckj wLii:^^ and specrkled^ had sprang' from the 
soil; famine was a thing ef tbo paat, an^ Kationgiu. 
became a great chief in tlie island J 

The owl was a baker^a danghter " b the fragmoDt 
of Christiaa mythology presented by Ophclijip Tbo 
baker's daughter behaved rudely to oar Lord^. and waa 
changed into the bind that looks not on the eum The 
Greeks hod a similar legend of femicdno linpiet}’ by 
which they in3"thicallj cxploinod the origiii of the 
owb the bat, and the eagle-owL llinyaa of Oncho- 
naenos had tliree danghtera, Lcnclppo^ Arsippe, and 
Aicathoc^ most mdostiions women, who declined to join 
the wild mysteries of Dionysiiit The god look the 
shape of a maiden^ and tried to wui them to kb wor¬ 
ship. They refused, and bo assumed tho tbnu of a 
bull, a lion, and a leopard as eaaUy as tbe chJelh of the 
Abipones become tigoru, or as tho chiofa among the 
African Barotsa and Balonda metamorpkoae thomsalves 
into lions and. alligators.’ The daaghters of h£lnynS| 
in slemi, drew Lots to detetmine which of tJiom sboold 
aacrihu^ a victim to the god. Lcucippo draw the lot 
and oCTered op her own bod. They then rashed to 
join the sacred rites of Dionystis, when Bermeu trans¬ 
formed them into the batj tJie owl, ond the caglo-owl, 
and these three hide from the light of the ana,® 

A few examples of Bushman and Auatnilian myLha 
explanatory of the ooloura and habits of animals wdL 
probably suffice to establish the rescmblonco between 

^ G ni^ 3 fjftht and from Pacifi, pp. 135-1 jS. 

^ 7 Va-Ki£r^ pp, 6i|i 

* i^cwited by AulofHfiUi Ljbbnlia 
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sarage Anti HeUepic of tJib ctoracber, Tha 

BnsbmAn larth Aboat tLo origin of tha eland (a lorga 
AAtolope) is not printjec] in fnll bj Dr. Bleek^ but ho 
obseires tbut it “ givcia an AOMunt of the masons for 
the cobnra of the gamEboh, tiartobeestp eland^ 
and fipringbok."^ * SpecnlatiTe Bsaghmen to bftv'o 
been puzzled to account for the wildness of the ekni 
It would be mneh more conv'ement if the eland were 
tama and could be easily captured. They explain ita 
wildneaa by saying that the eland was « spoiled 
before Cogti, the MootiE-insoot and creator^ or rather 
feoker of most things* bad qoita gnisbed iL Cagn's 
relations came and bunted the first eland too ^n* 
after which all other eiands grew wild. Cagn then 
said^ Go and hunt them and tty to hill one; that i« 
now your work* for it wm yon who spoilt them.*’ ^ The 
Boslimen hare Another myth explanatory of tlio white 
patches on tho brea&ts of crows in their country: Some 
iuea tarried long at their hunLing, and their wives 
sent ont crows in, search of their hnsbauds. Eonnd 
^ch crow's neck was bung a piece of fat to gen e as 
ftiod on the journey* nonce the crows bjwe white 
patches on breo-st and neck. 

In Australia the origins of nearly oil animals ap¬ 
pear to ba explained in mjths^ of which h foir coUec^ 
tion is printed in ilr. Brough Smyth’s Ah&riffin& 
0/ Fklaria* Why is tho emus so thin? Once 
he Was a. man oamed Kar-woeu* the second nmn 

* JTrv/J^wnuiJ 6f FisOt-Lort, p, f. 

* thpe Jtt^ 1^74^ 

* Vnl. i. 
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fashioned ont of clay by Pond-jel^ a singular creative 
being} whose chequered career is traced elsewhere 
in our chapter on Savage Myths of tiio Origin 
of the World and of Jlan/' Kar-wwn and Pund-jel 
bail a quarrel about the witeB of tho fonnerj. whom 
Pund-jel was indined to admire. The crafty Kar^ 
ween gavo a dance wrobbffrs^)^ at which 

the creator Pund-jel was disporting himself g^ly (like 
tho Groat Panjaiidniin)j when Kar-wecn pinned him 
with a spear^ Pund-jel tlirew another which took 
Kar-wcen in tho knee-joint, so that he could not 
walk, but soon pined away and became a mere 
skdetod^ ** Thereupon Fund-jel tnade Kar-ween a 
cit&aej* and that m wlij the crane has such attenu¬ 
ated legs. The Kortumej Munkari, and Waingilke^ 
now birds, wens once men. The two latter behaved 
unkindly to their friend KortumOj wlio shot them out 
of his hut In a storm of rain, singing at the same 
time an incantation, Tlie threo then turned mto 
birds, and when the Kortnme emgs, it is a token that 
rain mny be eipected. 

Let us now compare with these Ans^tralian myths 
of tho origin of certain species of birds the Greek story 
of the origin of frogBj as told by Monecrates and 
ifLcandcr.* The frogs were herdsmen metamorphosed 
by LctOj the mother of Apollo. But, by way of 
ehowing bow closely akin arc the fancies of Greelm 
and Australian black follows, we shall tell the legend 
without the proper names, which give it a Getitioua 


Aatoslnui Ubcralup iuy. 
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TMB ORJGDf 0¥ FHCXjS. 

A woiKiAO cKildreD, tmd eongRt for a 

’water-aprin^ whcfeJn to batlie them. She found a 
hut hertbmea drove her aifaj from it that Ibeir 
cattle might drink. Then Homo wolves met ter and 
led her to a rivori of which she drank* and in its 
Waters ahe bathed her children. Then she went hack 
to the well where the herdamen were now bathing, 
and she tnmeil them oil into frogi- She atmck their 
backs and sIionldeTa with a roagh stone and drove 
them into tho waters, and ever since that daj froga 
live in niarshea and beside rivers. 

A valnme might be Elled with anch examples of the 
kindred fancies of Greeks and savages. Enough has 
probably been eaid to illnfitmte onr pomt| which is 
that Greek myths of this character were inherited 
from the period of Ravagery, when ide^ of meUraor* 
phosis and of the kinship of men and beasts were real 
procticaL beliefs. Eventfl conceived to be common in 
real life were intrqdnced into myths, and these myths 
were savage science, and were intended to account for 
the Origin of SpccieSL But when once this train of 
imagination has been (ired, it bnms on both in litera¬ 
ture and m tho legends of the pea5ant^3^ Eveiy one 
who writes a Cliriatmaa tale for children now cmployH 
the machinery of metamorphoaisj and in European 
folk-lore, as Fcntettelie remarked, stories pembl wUch 
are precisely similar in kind to tho minor myths of 
sava^s. 

Reasoning in this wisCi tho Mnndas of Bengst thus 
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iiccoEiDt for peciilifl3itie3 of certain fmiraals. Siog 
Bongs, tlio cliicf god, ca&t certain people out of 
licav^on; ttiey foU to ^rth^ fouiid iron ore, and began 
H inciting it. The black ffmokc diepkasod Sing Bonga, 
who sent two king crowa and on owl to bid people 
cease to pollute tko atiuospliere. But the iron 
spoiled ihme birda’ tails^ and blackened tbe pre^oiusly 
wbito crow, Bcombed ita beak red, and fattened its 
head. Sing Bonga burned maUj and turned woman 
into bUln and watorapoute.^ 

Examples of tliie claw of mj-tb in In Jo-Aryan Utera- 
ttipo are not bard to find. Why k dawn red ? Wbj 
ere donkep alow ? \Yhf lia?e nmies no j-oung ones ? 
Mules liSTO no foals bccaiiss tbej^ were fiorerelj burned 
wbea Agni (fire) drove tbem in a clieriot race. Bawn 
is redp not becanee (aa in Australia) ebe wenre d red 
kangaroo eloelc, but because abe competed in tkls racs 
with red cowa for her couraerfi^ JXmkeyn are alow 
because they never recovered from tbeir exertioua in 
the same mce, when the Aavins callod on their esses 
and landed tbcmselvea tbe winners^^ And cows are 
accommodated with home for a reaaon no lew probable 
arid Batisractoiy.* 

Though in tbe legends of the lese developed peoples 
men and women are more frequently meUmorpliosed 
Into birds and beaais than into stones and plant'?, yet 
fluch changes of form are by no means nnknown. To 
the nortb’-eafit of Western Point there lies a range of 
bills, inhabited, according to tho natives of Victoria, by 

^ DfiiJtnn, p^. t&fi-rSr. 

^ Aiianeya fniJliiuPiUj iL It. ^ 


* U. 17. 
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R creature wlioae body b mnd^ of stonoj and w^appna 
make no wound in bo sturdy a confitLtntioii- The 
blacks re fuse to visit the range hatmted bj tho mjthio 
stone boast. " Some blnck fellows were once canaped 
at the lakes near Shaving Point They were oDoking 
their fish when a native dog came op. They did not 
give him anythiiig to eat. He bocame cross and said, 

■ Yon Mack fellows have Iota of hah? bat you give me 
nono.^ So he changed them all into a big rock. Thb 
ia ^luite tmo, for the big rock is there to this da}% cmd 
1 have seen it with, my own eyes,” ^ Anotlter native, 
Toobbar, aaya that the women of tlis fiahing party 
cried out ^aeka Tory good." A dog replied 

and they were all changed Into rocks^ Thb 
very man, Toolabar, onoe heard a dpg begin to talk, 
whereupon he and Lis father fled* Had they waited 
they would have become atonefl, “We should havo 
been like it, that is, stones. 

Among the North AinoriciMi Indinns any stone 
wlueh has a fesemhlance to the humna or anim al 
figure ia explained as ati example of metamorpho^. 
I’hree fftenejs among the Arjcanis were a girl, her 
lovefj and her dog, who fled from home bocanse the 
course of tme love did not mn atnooih, and who were 
petriheth Certain stom^ near Chinook Point were 
sea-giants who swoDewed a man. llh brother, by 
aid of fire, dried up the bay and released the man, 
Btill alive, Grom the body of the giant. Then the 
giants were turned into rocksA The rising snn in 

^ Kitin ufTmtrir, vp, Tt^trttgh Soijth, L ^7^- 
* S« iialib^tiiM Durmu, JPrtWiiT 
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I’opol T^u/l (Lf tie eTidance T'kS, tLe Quiciua 

MCted b[H>k^ is to bo accepted) thaaged into stone 
tie lion, serpent, and tigt?r godfl, Tbe Standing Rock 
on tio Upper Missouri is adored by the Indians, and 
decorated with coloured ribbons and skins of ammala. 
This atone was a woman, who, like Kiobe, became 
literally petrified with grief when her hnaband took 
a second wife. Another stone-woman in a cave on 
the hanks of the EJekapoo was wont to kill people 
who Came near her, and is even now approached with 
great respectK The Oneidas and DacotaJis ctaim de* 
Ecent from stones to which they ascribe animation/ 
JlontesmoB speaks of a sacred stone which was re¬ 
moved from a mountain by one of the Incas. A parrot 
flew oat of it and lodged in another stone, which the 
natives etill worship/ The Breton myth about one of 
the great stone circles (tho atonca were peasants who 
danced on a Sunday) is a well-known example of this 
kind of myth suniving in folk-lore. Thera is a kind of 
etono Actieon * nPEir Littk Mu niton Creek, resemblitig 
tii0 hast of a man whose head ia decorated with the 
boms of a stag/'A crow'd of myths of njotamor- 
phosia into stone will lio kand among tho Iroquois 
legends in Mrjivri of Burmit of l 38 o-Si. 

* Dneroan, p. i 

■ Many eimoiptiifl m DoUwtpd hj J, G. MllJlffr. 

jrj«. 97, I Id, rjf, a^c«ruj]j wh^n iJie hftv« a. 

tu- liqiiw^ iwm, p. fjji, “Im der Thit wvtJrtt. cid[^ ia 
witfr In Thii?ri utifl Pftfl*arn »*ri(riaaeTk” Ct p, 230. Idi- 
itdtiMri ffintn liailtwftl ttHTi tiarned InExi JHallQ b/ wknird^ p. 

* rmlJcr thBt AcEjftfia, Urvauimi hti hanmU Jiltrr beLn^f 

cbM»^ into ft MlAg, ^ ft ijmM nf Ihit Falflnphfttui {IM 

A A dTivl. I tlut iE i* &]oni fftidii. 

UkutoaDp p. J 37 , 
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ir mt'Q may become stopoa, on Gie other himd, ia 
Samoa (as in the Greok myth of DeucaKon)j atones 
may becomo Godsj too, especially when these 

gods Liippen to be cottlefisb^ might be petrilietL TUej 
were chased in Samoa by an Upolu bero, who caught 
them m a great pet and killed them. “ They were 
clninged into stonca^ apd now stapd np in a rocky 
l>art of the lagoon on the north side of Upaln/’ ^ 
Maukoj the first man, came ont of a stone. In sliort^^ 
men and atones and beasts and gods and thnnder bare 
interchangeable forms. Ip Jfangaia ^ the god Ra was 
tossed op into the sky by ^^a^1i and becamo pnnHce- 
fitona. Jrapy sarnptes of tbis petrified deity are found 
in l^fangaia. In ^felapeaia matters are bo mixed tbnt it 
i^^ not easy to decide whetber a wonihipfrtl Btope ia the 
dwellipg of p dead man^s soul or is of spiritnal merit 
in itself, or whether “ the stone ia the spirit^B outward 
part or organ,Tho Vuij or spirit, baa much tho 
same tclationa with spakes, owls, and shark^^ Qmsa- 
vara, the myihical opponent of Qat, the Melanesian 
PrometbeuB, “ fell deml from heaven ” (like Ra in 
Mangain)^ and was tnrned into a stone, on which 
sacrihees niro mado by those trho dcsLro fitrengtli in 
fighting. 

Withont delaying longer among savage mytlis of 
metamorphosis into stones, it may bo briefly shown 
that the Greeks retained this with all tho other 
vagaries of early fancy^ Every odd remombers the 
use winch Peraeos made of the Gorgon's head, and 

* T^rnrr’i SanMH, p. 3^^ * Sntttna, p. jn 

■ Op. eif., p. 34^ * Gill, p. 6bt 

* Codriuj^i^ /oiBTiu AnTJiirdjx /fuL, yebrttW^r iSSl^ 
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the atones oa the coast .ol^ SeripliOBj which, like the 
stones near Weetem Poiot Ln Yietorisj bad once been 
mcd, tho enemies of the hero. “ Also ho slew the 
tioi^gon/^ aings Pindar^ bare tame her headj 

with serpent tresses decked^ to the leJimd folk a stonj 
death:" Obaen'S Hndors explanatory remafk;^ I ween 
there is no marrol impossiblo if gods have wrought 
thereto.” In the same ptoos spirit a Turk in an isle 
of the Levant once told Jin Kowton a story of how a 
man himted a stag, and tjio stag spoke to him* “ The 
stag epoke ? ” said Mn Newton. Yes, hj Allah a 
will/ replied the Turk. Like Pindar, he wae rqpeating 
an incident quite natural to the minds of Aostraliaos, 
or Bnshmen, or SamoanS;, or Red Men, bnt, like the 
rehgiotts Pindar, he felt that the aEFalr was rather 
marvettonsj and accounted for it bj the ix^ereise of 
onmipotent pow^er^^ The Greek example of Niobe 
and her children may beat be quoted in Jlr. Bridges'^ 
exquisite translation from tha liiiui t *— 

And somuwhBie now^ among bni mciiintniii todtH 
On Sipyluf, whm coudi the nymphi at night 
"Who dance all day ty AchdaUff' Htrcttnat 
The once proud mother liea, herMlf a mck. 

And in wld hmait broodt ihe goddcaa^ wrong.^ 

In the Mictd it is added that Cronion made the people 
into stones. The attitude of the later Greek mind 
towards thsie myths may bo observed m a fragment 
of I^ilemon, the ooniio poot, “ Never^ by the gods, 
have I believcil, nor will beliave, that Niobo the stoue 

^ FiadAT, Ffih, x, 

^ axiVr biJ. 
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wna once a womAn. Naj, hy re&iM>D of kor calnmitiE?s 
Elift be(ai[u& spc^ecbli^i lusd eo, [h>m tar Bileoce-, 
cant'd a Etooe^" ^ 

Tliar^ la nntitliAr fkmoiis pfitriBcation in tlio Hind- 
“When the prodigy of the aiinke rtntl tho Bparrowi had 
appeared to tlia osBemblad AcUeoan^ at: AuIIe, Zena 
displayed a great niarvelt and cliuiiged into & stone the 
oerpent wliich e?val lowed the young of the aparrow. 
Changes into fftonoj though leas tsommon than changes 
into fiaheSj birds^ and heostaj were thus obrioualy not 
too stnmge for the credulity of C roek mytliDlggyj which 
could also believo that a stone became the mother of 
Agdestis by Zeus- 

Aa to interchaage of shape betvi'eeti men and 
women and planiSf, oar iiiTonuotionj eo far aa tlio 
lower races are* concerned, b less copionSi It has 
already been ahown tliat the totema of mony stocks 
m all patta of the world are plants, and the belief 
in descent from a plant by itsolf demoiisbrat&B that 
the confa-sed belief in all things being op one lorel 
has thus introduced Togetables into the dominion of 
myth. As fxir os pt^sesi^ing souls is ooncemedj 3btr. 
l^lor has proved that plants are os well equipped 
as men or beasta or mineralfl * la India the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration widely and dearly rccog- 
nbes the idea of trees or smaller plants being aui* 
mated by human souk.'* In. the well-known ancient 
E^ptian story of The Two Bii>thorS|” * the life of 

^ The fiebalLut i7i4v^ ^ 7- 

* Culture i 14S; exiaiplc* of 

Kiurtutr BiiUdiibilB. 

■ MAipeni^ p- 
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the younger pmctically merged id thBt of the ooficia 
tree where he bfts hidden his heart f and when ho 
become^ a bull and is ancrilioed] his spiritual part 
pasiiea Into a pair of Perse* trees. The Yarucana 
of Bolivia aay that a girl once bovrailed in the forest 
her loverlesa estate- She happened to notice a beau¬ 
tiful tree, which ahe adorned with omamentd as well 
m she might. The tree assnincd the sliape of a 
handsome young mnji— 

” She did not find him to remis^t 
But, Ugbtly SEiitLiDg through^ 

He did repay het kEe« hit ksMj 
With mmy LfaeTCtOp" ^ 

J, G* MiiUer, who quotes tbie tale from AndreC;^ says 
it has ” many anologiea with tbo tales of luetamor- 
phosb of btiman beings into tree* among the audentst 
ss reported by OvltL^ Tbe worship of plants and 
trees ia a well-known feature in reiigiont and probably 
implies (at least in many cases) a recognition of per¬ 
sonality, In Samoa melacnorpb?>si3 into vegetables is 
not nneommom For example^ the king of Fiji wad a 
caimibah Aud (seiy imtnrally) “the people were melt¬ 
ing away under him,^ The brolbers Toa and Pale^ 
wishing to escape tbo royal ovenj adopted variona 
changes of shape. They knew’ that straight timber 
was being eiought for to moke a canoe for the king^ 
m FoEOi when ho assumed a vegetable form^ became a 
crooted fitiek overgrown with creepers, but Toa pre¬ 
ferred standing erect as n handdome straight tree^^ 
Poor Ton wns therefore cut down by the Hiig’di ship- 
* J, G, SISlW, l^rrd.^ p, 2^ 
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wriglits^ tliongli, tUanka fc& liU brotiie/s rciAgic witea^ 
tboy did not make a c&noo O'lit i^f him after olL^ In 
Samoa the treoa are eo far knniati tliot tliey tiot only 
go to war with aoeh other^ bat aetnally emlwk in 
canoca to seek ont diistant enemies.* The Ottawa 
IncUaiiE ftccontkt for the ongin of maizo hj a myth in 
which a wbsaid fought with and conquered a little man 
who had a littdo ocown of fcatliera. From his ashes 
arose the maize with ita crown of Leaves and heavy ears 
of corn * 

In Hangflin the myth of the origin of the coooa-nut 
tree is a series of tnmsromiation scenes^ in which 
the persons shift shapes with the alacrity of medi- 
cine-mom Ina nsed to bathe in d pool where an 
eel became quite familiar with her. At last the fish 
took his conrago m both fins and made hii declara¬ 
tion. Ho was Tufsaj the chief of all eels. ** lie 
mine,” he cried, and Ina was his. For somo mystical 
reason ho was obliged to leave herj but (like the 
While Cat in the frnry tale) nH|aesl:ed her to cut 
off Ixh cels head and bary it. Hegretniliy but firmly 
did Ifie comply with his reqnest, and from tho buried 
eels head sprang two cocoa treet^j one from each 
lialf of tho brain of Tnna, As a proof of tlus be it 
remarked, that wUeo tho nut is husked we always 
iind on it the two eyes and mouth of the lover of 
Ina.^* All over the world, from ancient Egypt to 
tho wigwams of the AlgonMns, phmts and other 
matters are said to have sprung from a diimeiiibercd 

1 Trirner'i 313. ’ IbiJ.,p. Jij. 
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god or berOf while mon * aro taid to bate Rpmng from 
plants* "VVe maj tberefore perhaps look on it aa a 
proved point that tbq general Ravage habit of lotel- 
ling np^^ prevails even in Ibeir view of the vegetable 
wofldj mi hiLH left, traces (m we have seen) in their 
myths* 

Tnming now to the mythology of Greece^ we see 
that the same rule hoids good. MetamorpbosU into 
plants and flowers m extremely coinmon * the instances 
of T>aphne, Myrtba, Hjacintbp Sarcissns, and the 
flistera of Pbffithon at once ocenr to the memonr* The 
case of Daphne demands particnlar atteatiorii bacanse 
the fate of this unfortunate nymph, pnmued by Apollo 
and metamorphosed into a laomlp has been mterpnoted 
m a myth of dawn, and a myth prodneed by a dLsease 
of language. All the anthorities for the story of 
Daphne are late, among them are Ovid and Ilyginns. 
In Ovid * the chango of shape is effected by the might 
of Penetifl^ the river-godj father of the maiden. In 
Hyginas the earth opens, swallows Daphne^ and a 
knml tree shoots up in her place. Apollo breaks a 
bough of the lanrel and makes it one of his sacred 
trees. In both tdes wq see the conception that a 
enperior and oven divine power is needed to produce a 
transformation which (to the savage mind) is qnite 
among ordinary events^ or at least within the profes¬ 
sional sphern of every medicine-man. 

Mr* Max Mhller interprets (we have seen) this 
metamorphosis, one oat of a thousaud, os a story of the 
dawn pursued by the ardeut eun. Daphne (tfoAiiaJi 
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Duly menin.? clawn i bnt as I-Ilb word also metiiiti 
lanrcd, tJi 0 fi^rative way of s^jitigi Tb& snn p^r- 
snafl the dawn," came to be imderatoDd os ** Apollo 
pDi^ues tbe latinel or pnrsnea a girl oained 

Dapliiie, who be^mea a lanrel ttee,^ Mr. AlftJC Muller 
a?erg that Daphne eatt 1» traced back to Sanskrit 
Ahanil, and AbanilA in Sanskrit means the dawn.’ 
With hh theory Lb blended the aoiiod that Daphne 
means the wood which eaaUy bums, thonghj according' 
to a toit quoted by Lobeekj the Laurel rnmished the 
wood from which was mode the Br^-drillj and did not 
bnruj but aet the other piccea of wood on fire. 

Mr Bergaigno, obserring that the word Abend only 
oocnrs once in tiie Vtdaf translates it, not " dawn/' 
hnt eternal/ thoagh he admits that the sense is hard 
to deteimine. 

Mannhardt’ rejects Mr* MuUers view as nn- 
foanded in fact, COuixiaiTteTisticoltj does ScbwnrbJ 
(who always sees tbnndBr and storm, as a rule^ where 
Max Muller secs dawn sisd son) anncdnce that 
tho mston] orphoBif of Daphne is a myth of tompest-’* 
The laurel is the storm-treSj ami the lanrel Imagli ^ 
guards those who wear it from thanderboItB, and is a 
kind of primitive lightning conductor* 

’While the opinion that Daphne h tho dawti has not 
met with universal aesont, we may still ventnre to 
anppose that the Btory of Lier change into a burel is 

1 iSfcfert L 3^^ 467-46SP 60^-608. 

’* Si3v *l"a Uw D«*OIl Japitef ” pflii ” SoW yim^nth 
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either one of the old stock of simUar mTth9j sncIi 
we TtnJi lUDong ^avages^ or hna been moulded bj 
some poet on tbe old model. Id the same way wo 
might iateqjpet Myrrlia^ who Ijeeomos fin iocen^- 
benring tree in her gnef ftnd ahamo, ftnJ tko hyacinth* 
Eprutig from the blood of a favcuinte of Apolloi and 
80 with tha rest. TheBo myths ate daiure-mythE, 
so far Eis. they attempt to account for a fact ia 
Nature, natnelyp for the ejdatenoe of oortatu plants, 
m& for tbeif place m ritual. But nothing can be 
mora futile than to geek in every Greek story of the 
origin of a plant for aome allegory or some old mythi¬ 
cal statemen t uboiit the vast phenomena of the heaTcna 
at dawn, as in ifr. ilas Muller's system, or during 
tempcflt, aa in that of Kuhn and Schwarta. True 
nature-myths are, as a rule^ sufEciently tmnsparenK 
Tliey manifestly o®?r an answer, howovor aljsdrd, 
Ecientihcally oonsideretl, to some question about Nature. 
How are the movements of sun and mooti to be ac¬ 
counted for? What mro the stars? Why ore boosts 
and birds marked In this way or that, and whence 
came their peculiar habits ? What is the origin of 
trees and flowers? Wherefore bare geologioo] for¬ 
mations and isolated boulders their more remarkable 
shapes? Natnre-mytha were once replies to Euch 
questioniugs, or to the curiosity which asks about the 
cause of tlmndor, and is pot off with Thor and hia 
hammer, or with the Zulu •^lord” am using himself, 
or with Indm darting the bolt htshioned hy TvoBhlri 
at the ffirpent Ahi or Vrittra, or with tho Zulu and 
Docotah laith in the thundcr-blrdi a bird that has 
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been seeo and shot* Tho wind, in th& samis wnj, h 
expUinod ns a per^om^ and tho BorfTidiS af Atheoiaii 
m^h IS onl^ an itnprovnd form of aoch conceptions ua 
tlio Biiahman notion that Goo-ka-kLbj tho wind^ is a 
person who was seen lately at Haarfontoin. 

Most of those inythfl in whiob everything in N^atnro 
becomes personal and hiamnn, wMla aU persons may 
become anything in NatnrOj we explain, tbenj as sar- 
Tivals or inutiitions of tales conccirod when men were 
in the savaga intellectual condition. In thet Etage:^ 
as W 0 dcEQOfistratcd^ no line is drawn between things 
aniniate and inanimate, dumb or “articulate speaking*'* 
organic or inorganic, personaJ or impersonal. Such a 
mental stage, again, is reflected in the nataro-myths, 
many of which are merely “ setiologicai ”—assign a 
caiLso, that is, for pbanomenii, and satisfy an indolent 
and credulons curiosity. 

Wo may be asked again, “ Bot how did this infcc^ 
lectiial condition oome to exist ? " To answer that is 
no part of onr business; for ns it hi enough to trace 
mjlLj or a certain large clement in myth^ to a 
demonstrable and actnal j^tage of Bionght But this 
stage, which Is constantly found to snnrivo in tJjo 
minds of children, is thus erplainod or described by 
Hume in hL^ £.S5ay on N^atund Religion; There 
is an noiversal tendency in mankind to conccivo aU 
beings like themseJvefl, and to tianBfer to every object 
those qualities . * . of which they are intimately con¬ 
scious.’’^ Now they believe thcmselvea to bo conseiouB 
of magical and aupemataral powers, which they do 
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not, of contse, posBesi These powers of offccting 
metAmorphosie, of “ ahapo-sliiiling/' of flyittgi of be¬ 
coming invisible at will, of convereing with the deud, 
of tninicnlously heeling tbo Bick, sevagts pass on to 
their gods (oe will be shown in a later chopter), 
And the gods eurvive and retain the nsiracalous gifts 
after their wotshippois (become more reasonable) have 
qnite forgotten tlmt they theniBelvea once claimed 
similar erdowmenta So for, then, it has been shown 
that savage fancy, wherever studied, is wild; that 
savage cariosity is keen; that savage credulity is prac¬ 
tically boundless. These oonsideratioaa explain the 
existence of savage myths of son, stars, beasts, plants, 
and stones; similar myths fill Greek legend and the 
Sanskrit Brahmanas. Wo conclude that, in Greek 
and Sanskrit, the myths ace relics (whether borrowed 
or mhoiited) of the savage mental 
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CHATTER 

mN-ARYAN MYTHS OP THE ORTGIN OF THE 
WORLD AND OP MAN, 

C^rTlflifnu of mjth—T miitoj crifijiu df jn«i mh! of tMra^—SlTthi af 
AvtimtEiM An rf i iPfimi lilftiiili, Siulup^p OTfeihAr>erU| Nuiui^iijui, 
UiiMUp Ifoqttobp Dlsgm, NAVAjutWp Wlmhmgm, 
4pHiiUp ThliDlcMU, PncfSe ItSAoduti, Msknrim Aitee^ F^n»runi_ 

SimflArilj of ideu par^^Jang tbw|]i»pln iu YArtoui ^tulitlQiu 
a| •ddfllj uad trnltof^. 

The difiicaltice of closslficatioii which beset the stod? 
of mj-thology have alreedy been described. Nowhere 
are they niore perplesiog than when wo try to dassify 
what maj be styled Cosmogonic hfythsL The very 
word cosmo^mc implies the pne-exJsteaco of die idea 
of a cosmos, m orderly universe, and this was emctly 
the last idea that cotdd enter the mind of the myth- 
tnaken:. There is no fltich thing as orderliness in 
their oonceptiouSj and no such thing as an uniTerse. 
The natural question, ** Who made the world, or how 
did the things in the world come to be ? “ u the 
question which is answered by cosmogonic myths. 
But it La answered pieoemea]. To a Christian chUd 
the reply h given, « God made ail thlngu.^ We have 
known this reply dlscnss^ by floiae little girls of six 
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(ft Scotck mmifltcT'fl daugltteTa^ and natunilly metapliy- 
Eical), one of wliom eolifed all difficoltiea hy the im* 
promptu myth, God first made a little place to stand 
oti, and then he mode the reat.” But s&ir&ges and the 
mytii-Eiiikers, whoso atories Burvive into the civilised 
reh^ons, oonld give no anch account on tliiSi They 
have notj and had not, the conception of God os ire 
understand what we meftn by the word. They have, 
and hod at mostj only tho BmalL-chnnge of the idea 
” God,""—here the belief in a tnoral being who wntchea 
eondnet; here again the hypothesis of a pra-hninan race 
of magnified y non-natural inodicine-inen, or of extra- 
natural beinge with human and magical attributes^ but 
often wearing the fur^and fina, and feathers of the lower 
animals. Mingled with these faltJia (whether earlier, 
later^ or coeval in origin with these) are the dread and 
love of ancestral ghosta^ often transmuting themsolvea 
into worship of an imaginary and ideal first parent of 
tho tribe, who once more h often n bird or beast. 
Hem is nothing like the notion of an omnipotent, 
invisible, spiritual beings the creator of our religion | 
here is only fa nwmrtAitf of tho conception. 

IVith such abiftingj grotosquet and inadeqnato viewa 
of creative powers^ tho co^ogonlo myths of the world 
are necessarily bewildemd and per|ilexed. liYe have 
already seen in the chapter on ” Natiire Jfyths ^ that 
many things, stin, moon, the stars, “that have another 
birthf'’ and various anltnals and plants, are accounted 
for on the hypothesifi that they are later than tJae 
appearance of man—that they originally imts men* 
To the European mind it seems natural to rank myths 
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of tbe gods boforo usjtJiB of tha nmking or Ite orolu- 
tioB of the worldj beeauso onr rsligioDj Uko that of 
the more philosophic Gpeelia, makes the deify the fonut 
of all oscisteaecs, what tinmoved moves^” 

the bcginttiDg and the end. Bnt the mjth^iriakerSj 
like the child of whom we EpokCp find it necesaajy to 
postulate a jflace for the divine energy to work from, 
and that place is the earth or the hearena. TheiHi 
ngoin^ hoareu and eaiiJi are themselves often ni^arded 
in the usual mythical way, as animated, as persona 
with parts and passions^ aud finally m gods. Thus 
W 0 cannot eay Lo many cases that the earth and sky 
aio prior to the deities who inhabit tliem, hecanse the 
earth and sky too are persona and deities^ Into this 
medley of incongruous and inconsistent conoeptiona we 
must mtrodiico whnt order wa majj. always remem- 
licring that the order is not native to the subjeetj bnt 
is brought in for the purpose of study^ 

The ongin of the world and of man ia natnmllv n 
problem which has eicitcd the curiosity of the least 
developed miuds^ Every savage race has its own 
myths on this subject, all of them hearing the marks 
of the cbitdish and ernde iEnagitiation, whose character 
wa have investigated, and aU vaiying in amount of 
what may be colled philosophical thoughts Thus the 
legonda of the Australians and Bushmen are almost 
purely grotesr[ue^ while the more cultivated society of 
the New Zealanders and the South Sea Islanders has 
added mi element of poetical imogiiiatlon and of some¬ 
th log approaching to purs metaphysics. Tho cosmo- 
gonic myths of the Sfsmdiaavians and Finna are on 
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almost tBo same level; tliosa of the early Greeks btb 
not mneh higberj while it is easy to detect the wild 
savage element among the complicated nllegories and 
troditieme of the Aryan race in Indiop 

All the cosmogonic myths waver between tlio 
theory of gonstmetion^ or rather of reconetructioiif and 
the theory of evoltitioia, very mdcly conceived. The 
earth, as a rule, is thought to havo grown out of some' 
original matter, perhaps an animal, perhaps nn egg 
which doated on the waters, perhaps a liandful of mud 
from below the waters. But this conception does not 
exclude the idea that many of the thmge in the world, 
minerals, plants, and what not, are fragments of the 
frame of a semi - attpernatnral and gigimtio being, 
human or bestiah belonging to a race which preceded 
the advent of man.^ Such wOfO the Titans, demi¬ 
gods, Xurrumbungtittias in Australia. YarEons Dicm- 
bora of this race, generally thought of as mortal, and 
almost always m capable of intertuarriage with huma^ 
nity, are found active in the creationj or rather in 
the construction, of man and of the world. Among 
the lowest races it is to be noted that mj-ihical animals 
of supematiiral power of^en take the place of beings 
like the Finnish Wainamoiuen, the Greek Prometheus, 
the Zulu TJnkulunkula, the Ecd Indian ManaWho, 
himself usually a gr^t hare. 

The ages befljfo the development or creation of man 
are filled np, in the myths, with the lovee and wars of 
supemataml people. The appearance of man is cs- 


^ MocnoiHiUt L xx. 
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pluiieci in IlirijQ or foirr oontHklictory eocli of 

which h iieprefiantod in the Twionfl legends of most 
nijthologieBw Somctitnea niBn m h^sbioned oat of 
clAy, or stone, or other muterinls^ hy one of the older 
apccio^ of beings, half - htinaan or bestial , but also 
half-divine. Sotnetimes the Brat tniio rises out of the 
earth, and is himself oonfiieed witli the creator, a 
thooiy well lUnatrated by the Znln myth of Unkulmi' 
koJu, "The Old, Old Ooo/" Sometimes man amvefl 
ready nmde^ with most of the animal^;, from hia former 
home in a hole ic tli* grooiiidp and he ftinijshce the 
world for himself with atars^ snn^ moon, and oFerything 
ebe he needs, Agnin^ there are many myths wliieh 
declare tbat man woa ovol?ed oat of one or other of 
the lower animata. This myth is nsnally employed by 
tiibcsinon to explain the origin of their own p^oltar 
stock of kindred. Once more, man is taken to bo 
fruit of BOmo tree or plant, or not to have emerged 
ready-made, bnt to have grown out of the ground like 
a plant or a tree. lu eomn coantries^ tis among the 
Bechnanas, the Bosotianfi, and PenivLans, the spot 
where men first eame out on €iarth m known to Ije 
some iieiighhouriiig marsh or cave. Lastly, inati is 
occasionally repres^ented as having been framed oat of 
a pieeo of the txnly of the creator, or made by some 
demiurgic potter out of clay* All these legends are 
told by savages, with no Benso of their inconsistency* 
There is no sidglo orthodoxy on tlie matter^ and wo 
shall see that aU these theories coexist pell - mell 
among the tfljthological tmditJona of civihaed races. 
In almost every mythologyj too^ the whole theory of 
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th^ man is crCK^d bj tbo tm^itioTi of a 

Deluge-i or $oii;io otbpr great destTcictioiij rollowed by 
remal or reooTisfcnictioii of the speoicSr 

Id ^a^age myths of tho origin of mim 

and of the world, we eball liegin by ccumdonDg those 
oarrent among tlio most backward peoples, where no 
bcreditary or endowed priesthood has elaborated and 
improved the popolar belleJs. The natives of Ans- 
tralia famish as with myths of a purely i^pular type, 
tlio property* not of profossional priests and poats* but 
of all ths old moD* old women* and fali-grown warriors 
of tha coaotiy. Hero* as everywhara eLsa, the stadant 
must be od his guard against accepting myths which 
axo disgiilsed forms of mlssioEiary teacluiig. Ho must 
al^ beware of supposidg that the Australians be-^ 
lieve in, a creator In oar scuse^ because the Kuninyeri* 
for example! ^7 Nurandera ** made everything,'* 
Numndera is but an idealised wizard and hunter* with 
a rival of his species.^ (See chapter on Divine 
MytJis of the Lower Eaeea/') 

Tanung from the Narrinyeri* wo learn that the 
Boonooroug^ an AiLstralion coast tribe, asciibo the 
creation of things to a being named Bun-Jel or Pnnd^ 
jeL He figures as the chief of an earlier supernatural 
class of existence* with human relationships^ thus he 
has a wife* km n*^trr brothers* a 

son, and so on. Now this name Biin-jel means “ eagle- 
hawk*” and the Gaglc-bawk is a totem among certain 
stocks. Thus* when we hear that Eagle-hawk is Uio 
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maker of men and thiog^j^ wb am r^iemded of tbe 
treatoT^ CagHj who now nsceivea prajrorH of 
coauderablo beauty aad patbo^^ bat who ia identified 
with tbe mantle uieect^ a creative groaoliopper^ 

and tbe chief figure m Busktcan myEiiolegy.^ Ban- 
jeloT Ptipd“jelab» figures in Ao^trabau belief^ rteitber 
aa the creator nor tbe eagle-bawkj bat $3 an old 
lamn who livea at tbe aonrqea of iho Yarni rivecj Trhene 
be poftsesaea great maltitades of caltle.”^ * The term 
Ban-jel ia alio naedi much like our “ to denote 
tbe older men of the Kama! and Briakolungp some of 
xrbom bare magicnl powers^ One of thenii 
or Wcfcft Wind," can cause tlie wind to blow bo vio¬ 
lently os to prevent tbe natives from climbing trees; 
tbifl man boa Bemi-divine attributes. From these facU 
it appears that the Australian creator purtokee of Ihe 
character of the totem or worshipful beast, aud of 
that of the wizard or tnetlicine-man. He carried a 
largo knife, andp when ho inado the earth, ho wont up 
and down a! icing it into creeks and valleys. Tbe 
aborigines of tho nortbem parts of Victoria gocm to 
believe in Pnnd-jel iu wlist appears to bo hia most 
primitive sha]>c^ that of an eagle.* Tli is eagle aud a crow 
created everything, and separated the iiurray blacks into 
their two main diviaionBj whidi derive tbeir names from 
the crow and the eagle. Tbe ^tolbourno blacks seem to 
make Pand-jel mom antbruponiorphic. ^ieo are hiB 

* (/ i?i»4prdia P^&t 
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jrXiia^aTa TnjXaifj figures of olfljr, tts Ansto* 

pliQties sajs in the MinlA. Puiid-jel inatle two claj 
images of menj and daticod roiiod them. Ho mode 
tUoir hair—ooa bad straight^ one ciirlj Lair—bark* 
lie danced round them+ He laj on theiHi and breathed 
hta breath into thair mouths, noees, and navels, and 
danced round them. Then they arose full-gTOwn 
young men. Some blacks seeing o hrickmaker at 
work on a bridge over the yarra, e:xclEumed^ Like ^em 
that Ptind-jel make *ew Koolim" But other bbeka 
prefer to believe that, aa Pindar pnts the Phrygian 
legend, tbe eun saw men growing like tFea&P 

The first man was formed out of the gum of a 
wattle-tree, and came out of Ike knot of a wattle-tree. 
He then entered into a young woman (ikougb he waa 
the first man) and was borun^ The Enconuter Bay 
people have another myth, wLiob might have been 
attributed by Dean Swift to tbe Yahoos^ so foul an 
origin does it allot to uiankind. 

Anatralian theories of creation are by mo means 
excinsivB of a liypothB&is of evolutiom lima tbB 
Dieyrie, whose noiionii Mr. Ga^nm lioa recorded, bold a 
very mixed view\ They aver that “ the good apirit " 
31oQra-Moora ujade a ouinber of small block Ikards^ 
liked tbem, and promJ&ed them dominioD-i Ho di¬ 
vided their feet into toes and fingers, gave theia noses 
and bpsp uiid set them upright. Down they fell, and 
!&[oora-Moora cut off their tails. Tfien they walked 
erect and were men.* The coiiclusiOD of the advcB*- 

^ Jirey«, EfumtniiT Bny. 

* Guva'i *pv AnJi'w Auttretia^ p. 3a 
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tnrea of tlia AnfitraHim creator id melanc^iolr. TL^ 
Loe dea^ to dwell among mortulg^ Ms clilldren^ Tlie 
J&jj like Kmg JI!o1iiE] possessed: inanj bugs fall of 
wind ^ lie opened tliem, and Pund-jel wee ci^arried up 
by the mto the liea^nt. But Bus event did 
not occur before Pand-jel lisd taught mon and women 
tbe ca^antial arts of life^ He had shown the former 
bow to gpear knngarDoe, and the latter how to dig 
n>ots. Iti AtistraHa we have fijnnd no myth of the 
origin of earth as a whole. Earth Is taken for granted^ 
though Ftind-jel prod need local clifTeroncoa of IctoI^ 
hill and dalo^ by hocking it with hiB knife. From 
the coemogooio myths of Anstrolia wo may tum* wjth-^ 
out reaching people of much higher cmlisatien, to the 
dwellers in the Andsman lelonds, and their opinions 
about the ongin of things^. 

Tl»e Andaman Island-% in the Bay of Bengal, are re¬ 
mote from any EhoreB, and are protected from foreiga 
influences by dangerous Cdrul reefSp and by tbe reputed 
ferocity and cannibalism of the nativefl* These are 
Negritos, and are commonly spoken of as most abject 
saTagee- Tliey are not, however, without diEtinctLona 
of rank ; they are clean^ modiwtj moral after mornagej 
and most strict in the -observance of prohibited de* 
grees. Unlike the Aufitmlians, they use l>owa and 
arrows, bnt ore said to be incapable of striking a light, 
and, at all evente, 6nd the process so difficult, that, like 
the Anstraliani? and the famior in the they 

are compelled “ to hoard the seeds of fire*" Their 
mythology containa e^plamitiotifl of the ongin of men 
^ T . 49a 
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nnd aDiMa]% imcl of tLeir qttd costoni^ and language. 
But Uii& mjthologr, aa described bj Mr. Ki H. M&a^' 
ii aliTiQ^ eu.^pkiOEidj advanced in character. It is 
difficalt to avoid thn impression that ^Jobammedan 
or Christian ideas have been mixed with the native 
guesses of the Andaman Ifilaiiderfi+ Tliey are said to 
believe in a RUpretno invisiblo beings oxempti 
birth and deathi named Paliigm He puniHhes sipSi, 
such ns the unskilful carving oF roast-pig (a horrid 
offence)| both In this world and riio next. lie is the 
judge of the dead. His wife is green in complexion^ 
and is named citber Eel or Fresb-water Shrimpp and 
the pair live in a stone Iionso in the akj. Here the 
idea of the ** stone honee *' is iiMeasarily borrowed 
from our stone houses at Port Blair* The conception^ 
On tho other bandj of a wife of an inviiaiblo god who 
ia a greet! ahrlmp or an eel can scarcely have come from 
missionaries. We are compelled to infer that tlio 
spiritnal god and husband of tlie divine shrimp lb bor¬ 
rowed from the same quarter os tlie stone howBe,” tlie 
mansion of heaven* After alb it Is not mnch more odd 
that the supreme being of the Andmimns shonld marry 
an eel or a shrimp than that Ze-ng^tbe chief god of GreecCi 
should love an ant, a mare, or a hcn-cticrkoo. Bj the 
ehrimp Puluga has an only foqj “b sort of archangel, 
who olotio ia permitted to live with hi 3 father^ whose 
orders it is his duty to make known to the angels/^ 
Though invisible and immortal, Puluga eats and 
drinks, and shows his anger by rairipg stormE of wind 
and rain, and by hurling lighted faggots. Ho seeks 
* Jeunt, N^ivembar iSSl, ]*, ajJ, tqI ml p, 157^ 
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bis ftx>d on eartlu Over the eril spirits lie lins do 
autboritj, Pultiga itiada the first man—are not told 
how -—-and fortiade Iiun to eat YanoDB kinds of fruit at 
certain seasons. Pige originally had neither eyes nor 
noses, and were (liorefore leadilj caught^ as In Coc- 
kayno. The oiigin of tlio first woman is dnbiouSi but 
ft iH assorted that the first toan ** found her swipiniing 
ftboiit.” Pulnga gave the pair language j tbeir chil¬ 
dren multiplied itmnensely and sepamtod| each party 
being provided by Pultiga with a dii'ereut dialect. 
Animals mostly came from men ^ some men become 
ombs, others iguanas^ others cachalots. Afler a 
ileluge^ catised either by the wrath of Pnlugn or 
the bursting of a toad which had dmnk up all the 
water/' ^ men tried to bill Pulogn. Ho answered 
thom^ howoYor, that he was as hard as wood.** After 
tlib Puiuga ceased to be viajbb^ The least eaqjo- 
Tienced student wiil have little difScalty in separat¬ 
ing the native from the borrowed olementa in Andaman 
mythology, which is only worth mentioning as aii 
oxampio of nativa ideas in a setting of European 
tfcacblng or European blunderSn 

Leaving the Andaman islanders, but still studying 
^es in tbe lowest degree of civilisation^ wo come to 
the Eusbmen of Sotitli Africa. This very curions and 
interesting people^ for infericir in material equipment 
to the Hottentots, is sometimes regarded os a branclt 
of that race.® The Hottentots calls themselves Khoi- 
khof/* the Bushmen they style Sa.” The poor Ka 

* Cy. clwp, L 

** iDivLiw MyUit ul Lvwtr 
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lead tho life of panobs^ and are bated and cbased by 
all other nntivea of Sonth Africa. They arc hunt^re 
and diggers for roots, ’whilo tbo Hottonbotaj perhaps 
thoir kinsmen^ aio cattlB-breedera.^ Being so iU- 
nooiished, the BiiBhinen ore very smalb but Etundy. 
They dwell in, or rather wander through, coantrios 
which have been touched hj some ancient ciyilisatiou, 
as Lb proved by the mysterious mines and roads of the 
TronsvaaL It is sLognlar that the Biialmien possess 
a tradition ogcording to which they could once make 
stone things that flew over rivers.^ They possess 
remarkable artistic |K>wers, and their drawings of men 
and animals on tho walls of caves are ofbaa not infe¬ 
rior to tho designs On early Breck vases,* 

Tims wo must regard tbo Bnahmon as almost 
certainly degenerated from a higher sUitos, though 
there is nothing (except perhaps the tradition about 
l^idgo-making) tp show that it was more exalted thmi 
that of tholr moro prosperous nelghbonr^ tiio Hot¬ 
tentots. Tlio myths of tbo Bushntonp however, are 
abno&t on the lowest known loveL A very good and 
aethentic exomplo of Bushman coemogonio myth was 
given to Atr. Orpon, chief magistrate o-f SL John^g 
territory, by Qlng, king Kqnsha's hdnbmiani Qing 
“ had never Been a white man, but in fighting,’’ till 
he became aoqnoiuted witli Mr. Orpen.* The chief 
force in Biashman myth is the mantiSj a sort of largo 

^ p. 4. Bts otlser UHninU lu Wnit^ 

II jzS. 

^ Cujd&m ixjui Jljftjb, EUkuiLmtiom ol BiuJunma ikrt ^veUp 

pp. 290-3^5. 

* Mcffaiinti Julj 
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grrasshopper. Tbocgli ho seems at least oa ^ chimerical 
A beast” as the Aryan craatiro boarp the mightj big 
hare ” of tlio AlgoahiaE^^ the large spider who mado 
fclifi world m the cpinioii of the Gold Coast peoplep ot 
the eagle of the AnstralianH* ret the insect-god^ like 
the othcre, has achieved moral qaalities aod ia addressed 
in prajrer. He U civjlod Crtga Cagn made all 
thiage and we pray to him,” said Qiag. ^^Coti is tlie 
wife of Cagm” Qing did not know wherB they camo 
from ; “ |>erbaps with the men who brought the smi."* 
The fact is^ Qiog did not dance that dance/* that is^ 
wan not one of the Bushmen initiated into the more 
esoteric! mjsteriea of Cagm Among the Bni^htneap ad 
among tho Greeks^ there la ” no leligiona mystery 
without dancing/' Qing w&a oot nety conateteiifc. He 
Eaid Cagti gave orders and caused nil things to appear 
and to be madOp snup moon^ atars^ wind, nioEmtains, 
animalnt and thiSp of cooise, is a compamtii'ely lofty 
theory of creatiom Elsewhere it aeems that Cagn did 
not so much create as manufactnie the objects in nature. 
In bis early day " the snakes were ako men.” Cagn 
etnick anskes with his stafl" and turned them into 
menp as Zcosj in tho iEginetan myth, did with 
Ho also turned oSending men into baboon.^. On the 
whole^ then^ this uninitiated Bushman^ repre¬ 

sented creation as chiefly the work of a benerolent 
gniaahopper^ and fully recogmsed the fact that men 
and animals buTa natures almost interchangnahtu. 
Another Bushman myth of the origin of things is 
that "Morimoi as well aa man, with all the different 
species of animals^ camo out of a cave or hole in the 
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Bdkone ooTintry to tlia north p wberop shj thejj. tlicif 
footmarks are still to he soon in the indamtcd rock^ 
which woa at that timo sand.” This is Dr, MofTat^s 
acconnt.^ Df* Moffat could not betieTo the wondrous 
tale, btit then tUe imtjvos could not boUeve kis version 
of CToation, thinking as he sajs^ “ fabulons, ojctra- 
vagantp and Ittdierous,” Bat Dr* l^loffat not being in 
the neighbourhood of Fnrodise, conld not produce such 
e^ddence as his Bushman opponent, who saiil,, wDJ 
show you the footsteps of the very first man.” 'Uns 
was not the magician who said candidly to the same 
tnissionnryp " It needs wisdom to deeeive so many j yoo 
and I know that.” 

Neighboar? of the Bushmen, bat more fortunate in 
their wealth of sheep and cattle, are the Ovabercro. 
The mytlia of the Ovolieroro, a trilje dwelliDg in a 
part of Horeraland “ which had not yet been under the 
inil nonce of dviliaBtion and Christiaiiity,” have been 
etadiud by the Rev. H. Reiderbeckoj misijionajy at 
OtyosMadyttpa. Tlie Ovaberero, be sap^ have a kind 
of tee a tree out of which men are bom, 

and this plnjs a great part in tbeir myth of cTcation. 
The tee, which jJtill exists, thongh at u grunt nge, is 
called the Omiimboroiiibonga tree. Out of it came, 
in the beginningp tbo first man and woman. Osen 
stepped forth from it too, but baboons, as Caliban eaya 
of the stars, ** came otherwieep'^ and sheep and goat® 
sprang from a fiat rock. Black people are so coloured, 
accoitling to tlie Ovaherero, because when the first 
parents emerged from the treo and slew an ox, tlia 
■ i/iupanerry pL a6j_ 
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ancestress of tlio blacks appropriate tho black liver 
of tko victini. Tlie Oral-iirM Mirpiru^ or t>ld &}Ut in 
konvon/' once lot tlie skica down Tritb a rniij but drew 
tlicm up ngniD (aa the gods of the Ilrahvtana 

drew tho aiiii]i wlien most of mnnkiud bad been drowne.^ 
TIio remoont pncifie the old onrJ (hb OdysseiiB did 
the spirits oF the dE]a!d) by the sacrifice of a Utid: 
cwoj, n practice still used to appeikso gbo^ by the 
OroiiererD, The ncigUbotiring Omuambo ascribe the 
creation of inan to XalcDga, who came out of tlie 
earthy and made tho first three sheep,® 

Among the Namaqnss^ an African jiaoplc on the 
SfimD bro! of notiiadic cnlture as tho Ovaheroro, a 
diritie or heroic early being called Hoitfli Kibib hnd 
a good deal to do with the origin of things. If he 
did not exactly make the animals, ho inipraseed on 
them their choraett^rs^ and their habits (like thtuse of 
tlio serpont In GenesLi) are said to have been conferred 
by a curse, the curse of Heltsi Bibib. A precisely 
aim Liar notion was found by Avila among tho Indians 
of Htiarochiri, whose divine cnltnre-hero imposed, by a 
cursa or a bleBsing, their eharaeter and habits on the 
beasts.* Tlic lion used to live in a neat up a tree till 
Keitsi Eibib cursed him and bnde him walk on the 
ground. Ho also cursed the hare, and the hare mo 
awnj% and is still The name of Uae fiiift 

man is given as Eichaknanabiseb {with a mnltituclD 

^ An of m nijLh in irhere M. I^dwhubI 

MOBfc 

* firalit Afrimn Fo^A--Jrmmalf it^ pt Tp p. 05> 

■ FatU* ( tiMkIujrt Sttcwty)^ p. laj- 

* Tfisni £iraaii, 
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uf dicks'*), anti he us said t* have met nil the soinials 
on a flat tock, and plaj^ed a gonTe tlieiti for 

copper beads. The rainbow made by Gaunab, 
* who is generally a malovulent beings of whom inoru 
LereaRer. 

Leaving these African races, which^ whatever their 
relative degrees of culture} are physically somewhat 
eontemptiblO} we reach their northern neighboais, tJic 
Znlna. They are antOBg the finest, and certainly 
among the least religioiiS} of the undeveloped peoples. 
Their faith is mainly in magic and ghosts i gods thev 
scarcely possess, or if gods there be, they resenible the 
Ih-i Ofiosi of the Epiccreima. But the Zulus have 
myths of the begioiUDg of tbiuga 

The social and political condition of the Znia is 
well understood. They aro a pastoral, but not a 
Domadio people^ possessing large kraals or towns. They 
practise agriculture, and they had, till quite recently, a 
neutralised government and a large army, somewhat 
on the German system. They appear to hove no re¬ 
gular class of priests, and BnpematunJ power is owned 
by the chiols Emd the kiriig, imd by divinera and 
florcererg, who condqct the sacrihcea^ Their myths 
are the mom interesting because, whotiier from their 
natural scepticism, which coufuted Bishop Colenso in 
bis ortbodoi dsyfl, or from acquaintauce with European 
ideas, they have begun to doubt the tmtJi of tlieir own 
traditions.^ The Zulu theory of the origin of man 
and of the world commenoos with the feats of Uu- 

* Tlipfc \Fgmdt hftw hm camit^ny caUt^d^ Mui pubiulwd hr 
Bkilwp CaJiiwjjr {Tnltratr an4 iSdS). 
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kulantulii^ IliC olO, old □no,'^ wbo wfts tlie first tnan, 
"flnd broke off Jp til© Ix-giaDingr Like ^raiifibozlio 
mnopg the IndlBiiB of Jfortli Atncricn, and Jiko Wauin- 
tpomen &P)ong the Fluna^ Uiikaliipkiilo impartcHl to ' 
men a knowledge of the arts^ of marriage and so forth. 
His exploit® in tJiia direction, liowever^ meat i>o con¬ 
sidered in another part of IhiB work lien in general 
“ eamo out of a i>ed of reeds ” ^ But there is mucli 
confLisioD abont this bed of roedSj named Utblanga,*^ 
llio jounger people ask where tJie bed of reeds 
was I the old men do not know, and neither did their 
fathers know* But thej stick to it that "that bed of 
reeds still exUts,'^ Educated Zulus appear somewhat 
inclined to take the expressioii in an aJIegoricaL sense^ 
and to understand the reeds either as a kind of pro- 
toplastQ or us a creator who was mortal. ** IIo exiRts 
no ledger. As my graddfathcr do longer existu, he 
too no longer exists;; he died” Chie& who wfc.h to 
cluim high descent trace their pedigree to TJthlonga, as 
tlio Honmric kings traced theira to Zeus. The Znlus 
deny the theory broached by the nussionaries tliat 
Unknludknln is the new “king who is in hcaTen.” 
We aaidj he came to bo^ and died ; that i® all wo saidK'' 
In addition to the legend that men came out of a 
bed of reeds, other and perhaps even more pucrUe 
stories are current. Some men say that they were 
belched ap by a cow;” others “that Uiiktiltinkaln 
split them out of a stonoj” ^ which recalls tho legend 

* CaIKawhj, ^ 

* Witlsdut uLkfptbliaj^ A ImUt the tsE thw hi 

Or^ek mjrthe, u urajed M. Jknicbd <( Gimri* 

Jlwmaiii), lA Tftfj ■trLkmj;. 
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of PjTrha anci DettcalioEL Tlie myth about the co\r is 
atill applied to gr&ot chiefs^ He was not born; bo 
was belched ap by a cow.” The myth of the atooc 
origin cornespoDds to tlie Homeric saying abont tnen 
“ bom from the stone or the oak of the old tale.^ ^ 

In addition to the theory of the natal bed of reedSj 
the Zalus^ Hto the Xavajocs of Kew ^[exico and the 
BnabEuen^ believe in the aobterranean origiii of man. 
There was a scecessLoti of emigratiorui from below of 
diflforent tribes of men^ each having its own Unka- 
lunknla. All accounts that UiikuInntrElti is 

not worshipped, and be does not seem to bo iden¬ 
tified with “the lord who pla}^^ in heaven —ft kind 
of lazy Zeua—wlien there is thunder. This “ lord 
appears to bo a connectioo of the Gonuan Mother 
Holkj or of the old woman that plncks bar gresc/' 
as tinrscs tell children in Scotland when the suow 
fallsw Uoknlnnkuln is not worshippeil^ thoegh nn^ 
ceetral spirits are wors^bipped, because he lived so long 
ago that no one can now trace Lis pedigree to the 
being who is at once the first man and the creator^ 
Bis “ honoor-giviiig nwne^ is lost in the lapse of 
yeaTiSt and the family rites have become obsolete. On 
the whole* the Zulu myths of the ongin of man may 
thus bo summed np ■-—In the begioniug of things a 
man appearetij bom from a irod-bed, anti Ijccame tisc 
fftthor of existing peoples. Ite also named the animals^ 
which appear ral^ber to have accompanied hia arrival 
than to have been created by hJiUp and by him to have 
been “given ” to Ida chiJdrenH Ferhops there was one 

* OdjfM^ey, lijc. loj. 
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sncb mfl!i for eack race, or possibly dinR>ineiit race* 
&mer;ged, at different timea^ from holes in the C4u*t.h. 
These ara the incan^stejicies of Zulu tradition. The 
Zulus, it seems, hod no idea of God, but only la 
WOTtninV of the idea iti the conception of powerful 
anoovtra] spirits, of a first fa ther, flud of a lofd/^ not 
a god, who pla3'& with thunder. Uons ftnd smihes nie 
also called “lords." In them the deod ore iucamatap 

The uatire races of the North American coutment 
(concerning whose oirlllsation more vriU bo said in the 
account of their divine myths) occupy every atago of 
cnltnre, from the truly bestial condition in which sotne 
of the Digger Indiiins at present eadst, liring on in¬ 
flects and uimcqtiftiuted even with the oso of the bow, to 
the civiJisatjon which tho Spaniards defltnoyed among 
tho Aj564H-s. 

From such peoples we might expect, perhaps, ra* 
markable mythi of ctfeation, varying greatly in char¬ 
acter, Bnt thcflo hopes ora disappointed. The Uurons, 
for example (to choose a people in a atate of middlo 
barbarism), start from the usual conception of a power¬ 
ful non-natural race of men dwelling m iho henveiis, 
wheacc they deaconded, and colontsed,^ not to sny con¬ 
st meted, tho eartli* In tho Er^laUan dr ta lYowiJf/^r 
i^raHcr, written by j^ire Paul lo Jontio, oflbe Compotij 
of Jesus, in 1^3 there la a very full account of 
Huron opinion, which, with some changea of names, 
exista among the othor bnmclioi of the Algoiikin 
family of Indians. 

ITiey rcoogtiLise as the founder of their kindred a 
woman named Ataeiit>iej who, like Hepho^tua in tha 
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WAS bimislied frcmi! th^ In the upper world 
thtro are woods and plains, as on earth. Ataontsio fell 
down n liolo when ahe was hunting a bearj or she cnt 
down a heavon-tree, and fell with the fall of tliia 
Huron or she was seduced hj on adventurer 

from the under worlds and was tossed ont of heaven 
for her fault. However it chanced, she dropped on 
the back of the turtle in the midat of tho waters. 

He consnlted the other aquatic animals^ and one of 
theia* gODerallj said to liave been the mnak-mt, lishoi:! ^ i 

up flonjo soil and fashioned the earlk^ Here Ataentsic 

^ 1633. In thii Bijllt am tho Gmt u Hu? ! 

be^NB^:r H?f tiQj im. He wirHpd, n dAnghhrr c»f th« Muitk-TuL 

* Hcpr we first m\xt fa thin iavcfltlgation a Tuiy widtiy cliitTfLELtisd 
cuytA Tlw myUw »lrif«Sy fl^xain med kuLfe iakta the nrigJii ud EUtli 
fipf t^at«(L TI10 Hu-ftJB* A«>stEit for ils origin ; a ip^k ut luutfi waa 
fiMlwd lont uf (.bff wR-tfTft juid j^w. hi H, triKt , 

t « L^^ewi^ (Havtc, 1SS4) tMi id trflcfd. tbL I 

tin (Thd^nny dUlInj^UlNii (l]i a ssatineulAl TefdUm ;: (?) aq Kttiki]ji4- I 

Yf^AfOD • ( 3 ]| A BUJirU lOld /AWw TtnlQn. AmfHlJjf CciditillelltiJ 

fchtfl he piTw A Vo^l TvniuD Phiiaio^t ft EtktwjrttpAtff 

Fftriji^ i^74t i. ro}. Nt;mil Tferrjin (a who *Miks fiitl in 

Kad^ a nmir Alid I^hU aIiqta eEii^ dhyii of waU^ta En a sil™- ffracElt 

Ha ipTsa Eh^-^tw, tAtcr, jiut <!ArtJi to buitd a hwiw tm. Their 

ran, in tka gniM of a A^uIfrEl, cUinbi to Xnml Tatuib, And receUi^ 

fFxani him a aA«k-«kin And p gA^tw-Pikin. C!aJ Jn ihfrM, Itte Ythl in 1 

hh T%w^> Bltin wr Odin In bU hAwk-ikai^ h-o nn}ayi tfews p4'<wi:fA nf totf 

Anlmjili* diwcM Hod brinipi up thWfl hAndtnh of mud, wMch gttrw Into 

onr AActlL Ekmpi mAkfifl oidtt Dttft pf cloy and mow. Tht Atn^rian 1 

Y<imoa JL dp €hAr 9 iJO«j glvpA fi™ NkholAi PerouE (.Vnn, wr Uj 

^fFunf fto,, FArk 1864 ,1 jJl Pfrrtil waj a tcmY^lkr ^if tho «> rntetath 

&ruEiiTy+ Thfl GroAt Hsrp ipkk« a ItAml in Ehft lankinj^ of cATth iKit I 

id fiilwd-ttp hII Aftot giTiug^ o 4 tLi=f Tiinrth AznorKAn YAriiurftB^ And 
Cnttipoufn^^ tbo Anihinl* who^ After thf*t xtlotnl^, fiih up oAith to thfl 
doT« Ami mvqti of XoAfaf in Jo CbAPfDwy reAchta tbp Bnt^arlAiuL 
Uo4 hindo fhitAn, in ths lidn njf a ditor, fish up urtfa out uf hakp 
Tibc^rfAA, Thin* fiih np iiAith, iu tbo bo^ninif, ib Ubr Gnli- : 

cUn pD[iuLid- hgTjad jObociiko, CWrs dfrt Pdytittti p, 3^4 N 

Jn Uw? vnAtffflr tertiun, aip b Xow tbo lAUnd Ei uPbaUy ' 

fiiiwsd up with A hexjc by a hunde mijjJpr tJApm, TutJi-ii, TAhlLl, XtW 
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birth to hriniij loEikelin find TfkWlscailL 
repmiieDt the Visual dunKBED ot mjtli j tliej anSiWer to 
Osiris and Set, to 0rrifii3?.ii ai^d Ahftmftdy and “K-cm 
bitter enemi-ea. Accorjing to ono form of the TuytJi^ 
tho wotiTfiti of the bkj Imd twins^ and what 0 £?ciiiTEd 
mnj be qiiotod from Ur. Bnntom “ Eren before birth 
ono of them Isetrayed his restless and evil nature hy 
refusing to be lx>m id the umnl manner^ but inBisting 
on breaking ihrougli hk paront'e side or arm-pit. 
Ko did fio, but it cost his daotber ter lifo. Her body 
was buried, and from it sprang the various v'egetablo 
prodnetion^'' ptimpkius, moizop lioans, and so forth,^ 
According to another vemen of the origin of tilings, 
the maker of them was one Miebabous or ^[ichabOt 
the Great Ham Hk birthplace was sliown at an 
kiand called Michilimakinnk^ like the birthplace of 
Apollo at Doloa. The Great Hare made the earth, 
and, as will aflerwai^ds appear^ vtivs the Ln^'ontor of the 
nrta of life. On tlie whobj the Iroquois and Algonkin 

TIi« Hiedoo rdniem, in Uiv Irf^t fhs fwrt ol 

majik-ni-t, ^ diver, will b€ ^tcd in ^ IndlnU 

^ Bnntnt^ Atfurtmn ifrro-.Vjf(Ar, p. 54, Nicbntivi PdiTTVt uid TflH- 
MU Jc'dqil HiiaiSoMA iir« ib^ 4?njEinsJ jmtbciriti^ ** Divine 3 l^hi 
Cif Ana^Jne^*' Mr, Lt]«aA ^ ji/ffWiiiTn Taltty prist* the was* lUin^ 
trlib tlae Diunfti Hltcftil try Cjlooekdp uid Mel^ufnlf. from end Ir^LlEun. 
Cvaiparr ^bodenft, v. 155, &nij fc j.(7, ami tlj« veniciM of PP, Cti*i^ 
IrVuiUi utii I^4itM. In Cbwtl*ri^{x. the .gMkt ftad. twd. turotbete ^re 
aiirtUibflBths^ And <jr Cbji^t^skwuipfilt, hmi mat tlie 

uiij etiUaik uF thfl iiittrr iiMnjr ida^it* **i 4 paibieli wk» fubloiMd, li»t 
Dj, to ft iirrrk myth pireerV"! by CImhciu Ati'TftwWttiUi 

iwnl^r ftad pdiDegniiAU?* ftraH from Uio bltwH ftnd Kalt#rwl ftirMbfrfft 
uf I>j«rti,V fcUi StcufTBOi. Tlie tidtf faf TVwSwftrft'e violeBt birtla Jft EftU 
Sri in Kijjpt, ftad ImlrA in the ■■ will bfr #lh*>wQ Iftter. 

Hiii Sft ft very cHnnmDia Binil+ u Mr. Wbilkijr teU* nift 

it n;ict44nii in t^ld triih l4>^nilj ot tbe birib of uuf LwU. 
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iiijtts 02^1^0 in finding tho ori^n of lifo iii an npper 
world be^r-oqd tiie okj. Tlte eartL wag either fished np 
(as by Brahma when he dived in fchq skspo of ft. boar) 
by soBio beiuit which descendiMj to the bottom of the 
waters, or grew out of the tortoipo on whose Ijsck 
Ataentsic felJ+ The first dwellers in the world were 
cither beasta liko MfttiBbozhD or i^Iichalw, the Great 
Hare, or the primeval wolves of the Uinkaret^/ or 
the creative ninsk-rat, or were more anthropomorphic 
heroes, such as losheha and Tawiscara, As for the 
things in the world, some won? msde^ some evolved, 
some are tmD&formdl parts of an early non-natural 
man or ammaL Thoro Is a tendency to Itlenti^^ 
Ataent^ic, the sky-woman, with the tnoon, and in tho 
Two Great Brethren, hostile as they are, to recognise 
moon and gan+^ 

Ttiming from the famona warrior tribes, Iroqaoiii 
and Algtmki ns, we find that the Navajoes, a nomadic 
race of New Mexico^ have a less elaborate aeconnt of 
tho appearance of man in the world. To tlieir tlnuk- 
ing, the Americans at one time all lived in a holo in 

^ Fowen, I 4^ 

Lr. Iuli etidPAVMiJ^ to bv ari^UEiunU drawn, 

ryiin cty moJbgy Utat Min^Ibbi, w aiauftbt..bn> 

V ^ llftWB {MyUhM o/ tAr 

PTfirrM; p. I T hm-rw pxaohEnwi bia Ar]^^ni«i]ti in 
Jattnaiy rSS&, which mm.y Ik citauJtml, uuj is 
Janu&i 7 iflSr. Tliif hm to he, tmv of tho ci«i4itli« 

prfin4±v«| inrutrisiiltqro bamn A fluitjup pkH» trf mi^e m ^ 
of thp I>;sii* iiULjf mm t* ud Jlr. ftrintaii'a thcuir: 

*^Pbnd4int la IJ «utra, jrim an fe-n unn da Ui-riq bUne^ at 
jcMir H ImiirmneM, ix 171 . 

I lalct^ it ttat tlw of a white hm"a lu^jid mtkki^a Isjfht mfliHeftftv 

HI Murifioc of black bouti and coluinaa oj black nttn* 

dcHldt. 
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the eartt below n mouiitAki named Cema Naatamy,^ 
The onlj- waa a kind of daybreak^ whieli lasted 
only for a few boars. They \md two flute-plttyen^ 
amoDg tbcoi; one of theai cbanccd to toadi tbo top of 
tbe cave i it sDunded holloWi and they bored a bole to 
tlio outer air^ The mobli-worii] first crept outp the 
racoon followed; bia legs atricrk in tbo mad outsider 
and that is the reastni why tbe racoon has black legs 
ei^ea to the present day, Tliea men and animuls 
followed. The earth was very small at firsts and 
“ there was no beayoa/* Tliere was still very bttle 
light, iiiid the old men detarininod to make aan, moon, 
and stars. When tbe Btin and moon appeared, they 
were giip^en to tba two flnte-plajers^ who have carried 
them about O'rer since. Tbe |ieople were? beginning 
to embroider the Btnm on the sky in a bcaEiliful 
pattern, representing bears and other creatures, when 
the prairio wolf, an inartistic character^ exckimed, 

Why are you taking so much trouble in making all 
this embroidery j just atick the stars about anywhere," 
and be tossed tbe heap all over tbe beaveus. Thus 
there are only a few tjonstellations, those named after 
onimais, rctikiuus of the original cm broidery. The 
Spanbrds and firearms came from benven in this 
wise* Tboro was an iuvetorato Navajoe gambler, who 
bad cleared out the w hole nation. The old men, 
in revonge, fastened him to a bow-string and shot 
him up into the nir. After a short absence he re¬ 
lumed, brijiging with him hnearms and Spaniards. 

This, it will be observed, is a moBt atbeistic my- 
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tliolog 7 | Ttian having liimaelr mnde- the hrmnniPiit for 
hhs omi pnrpofijes. The ongin of men and aniinaU is 
the aame ag that which necommeadA itself to the 
lSQ9hmenp to the Baautos^ and to the Greeks^ who 
thought themEelvea antochthoiioiis.^ Some of the 
degraded Digger Indians qf Californin have the 
follewiDg myth of tlie origin of species. In this 
legend;, it will be aotk-ed;^ u Kpecies of cvolution tnkea 
the place of a theory of oeatioo. The stoiy was 
told to ^fr. Adam Johnston, who “drew" tlae narrator 
by ootnmnnicating to a chief the EiblicaL natTativo of 
the cieation.* The chief said it woj a strango story;, 
and one that he had never heard when he lived at 
the Mission of St. John □odcr the taro of a I’hdna, 
Acconling to this chief (he ruled over the Fo-tch 
yaji-te tribe or CJoj'otes), the first lodjans were coyotes* 
Wh^n one of their nmnbor djoeb his body hf^came Aill 
of little animals or spirits. Tliey took various shapes, 
as of deer, antolopeti, and so forth; but as some 
exhibitcil a tendency to fly off to the moon, the Po-to- 
jan-tes now usually bnry the bodies of their dead, to 
prevent the extinction of specieiL Then the Iiidians 
began to asmime the shape of man, but ifc was a slow 
tranafonnation. At first they walked on all fours, 
then they wonld begin to develop an isolated hnman 
featnre, one finger, one toe, one oyoj like the ascidian^ 
onr first parent in the view of modern science. Then 
they doubled their organa, got into the habit of 
sitting up, nnd wore away their tails, which they 

* CklUwAy, L |0 j Mimimary La/^n^n^ 162; BamtoMf 

240. * S^W?tcT»lE, ¥ij1 
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iiiiaireet4?dly regret, ns they cpnsiijpr the tm\ qnite »n 
crpanieut*'^ Ideas of the imoiGrtality of the sool are 
cDuhned to the old women of the tribe, and, m short, 
tbo Digger IddiBna occnpy tlio modem srientlfio 
podtion. 

The AViimebaigoes^ who c!Oa]£nGiiicated their myths 
to Afr Fletcher,^ are Bus|>ected of hBTing been in- 
flnended by the Bibbcul oarmtive, Tiioy eaj that the 
IJlvat Spirit woke up as from a dream, and fonud 
himnclf Bitting in a chair. As he waa all alone, he 
took a piece of hia body and a piece of earth, and 
made a man. He next made a woman, steadied the 
earth by placing beasts beneath it at the comers, and 
created plants and anlrnats. Other men he made 
out of hears. "Ila created the white man to make 
tools for the poor Indhuift,"—^ y^ty pleiLsirig example 
of A teleolcigical hypothesis and of the doctrine of 
final cans^ os ondcratwd by the Winnebogties. The 
riialdean myth of the making of man is recalled by 
the legend that the Great Spirit cot ont a piece of 
himself for the purpose ; the Chaldpon wisdom coin¬ 
cides, too, with the philooopliical acumen of the Fo-to- 
yoti-ts or Coyote tribe of Digger Indians. Tliough 
tho Chaldean theory Is only connected w^ith that of 
the Red Afen by its oaTageryj wb may briefly state it 
in ibis place. 

Accortling to Beroa^us. os reported hy Alexander 
Polybistor, the iiniveree was originaJly (os before Alnna- 
bozho's rime) water and mnd^ Derein nil manner 
of mixed monstcra, with human heads, goat^s horns. 
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four and toils, brad coafosedlj. In place of 

t 1 i 0 Iroquaia Atoantalc, a woman caLltid Omoroco pra- 
sdded OTOr tlio mini and tlia monogorie, Slio, too, 
like AtaentsiCj is sometimes recognised as tbc moon. 
Affairs being in this state, Bel-Manidtik arrived mid 
cut Omoruca in two (Cbokanipok destrojed Ataonsic), 
oud ontof Omorooa Bel made the world aud the things 
in it We hove already seen that m saroga myth 
many things ore fashiopad out qf o dead member of 
tbfl extra-imtumi roce. Lastly, Bel cut bis owe head 
od^ and with the blood the gods mixed cloy and niadn 
meix The Chaldeans inlierittMi yary savago fancies.' 

One ought, perhaps, to apologism to the Chaldeans 
for inserting their myths among tba fables of the least 
cultivated peoples; but it will scantn^ly be maiutnuied 
that iho Orieutul myths diOer in cbaractor fmm the 
Digger Indian and Iroquois explanations of the ori^n 
of things. The Ats of Ymicoaver Island, whom ilr. 
Sproat knew intimately, and of whose idoaa he given 
a cautious account, tell a story of the usual clmracter." 
They bebave in a member of the extru-natiiral mce, 
named Quawteaht, of wliotn wo shall hear mom in hb 
heroic ebameter. a doinitirga he is undoubtedly 
represented as tie general framer, I do not say creator, 
of all thinga,, tbougb some special things arc excepted. 
He njocle the earth and water, the trees and rocks, 
and all the animals. Some say that Quawteaht made 
the sun and moon, but tho majoiity of the Indians 
believe that ha had nothing to do with their formatioB^ 

* Uf. ST 1 ]K]tv^ pL .20; EuKb.p cd. p. lo; 

LtrEwnnint, Oriffinfi T lliiHitrtt ■- 5^ 

* ^ttM itmi SfMk* ^nci^ pp. t- 
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ikTid that they rtc dostic^ superior to himBelf, though 
now distant and less active. Ho gave duibcb to ovei^'- 
thiag I anioiig the to ail the Indian hou^s^ which 
then eibted, although inhabited only by birda and 
animals Quawteuht went away before the apprent 
change of the IJrds and beosta into Indians, which 
bcKik place in the following m-annen 

The birdfl and beosta of old had the spirits of the 
Indians dwelling in theiu^ and occupied the rarions 
coast villages, os tho Ats do at present* One day a 
canoe aianned by two Indians from an iinknonm 
country approacluLd tbe shore. As they coasted along^ 
at each hou^ at which they bnded, the deer, l»ar, 
elk^ end other bruto inhabitants Bed to the mountains, 
and Hie gieese and other birds flew to tho woofis and 
riversv But in this flight, the Indhins, who \ml 
hitherto been contained in the bodies of tlie Torious 
creatures, Were left behind, and that time tliey 

took possession of tho deserted dwellings and asBonied 
the condition in which w'o now sec them* 

Crossing the northern continent of America to the 
west, we are in tlie domains of various Aiiiiiuil-cqUure 
heroes, ancestors, and teachers of the human race, and 
the makers, to mjm estont, of the thingB in the world. 
A& the eastern tribea have their Great Hare, so the 
western tribes have their wolf hero and progenitor, or 
their coyote, or their mveUr their dog. It is pos¬ 
sible, and oven certain in some cases, that the animal 
which tho dominant totem of a race became heir 
to any cosmogonic legends that wen? floating about 
Tlio country of the Pnpgos, on the eastern elde of 
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tlio Gulf of Califoniia, b tte southern boundary of tlie 
goclliood of the ooyoto or prairie wolf Tlio reoliu of 
hia jiiduoDco 03 . a. kind of Fromctheiifl, or as a. 

domiurgo, extends veiy far notibwardSy In the mjtli 
related bj Con Quiort^ tlio chief of the central Papagos/ 
tho coyoto acta the part of the fish in tho Sanskrit 
legend of the £ood, while Montezuma uudortakea the 
of Maiiy« Thb Montezuma woe formed, LLko the 
Adams of so many races^ oat; of polter^s clay in the 
btuida of the Great Spirit. In edl thb legend it seems 
plain enough that the name of ^tonbe^uina is im|>orted 
from Mexico, and liaa been arbitrarily given to the bi3n:i 
of the Fapagizfi, A Biblical inJlneuce is also very np- 
parent. Wliat is neither Biblical nor Mexicim is tho 
appearand of the coyote. According to ilr. Powere, 
whoso manuscript notes Mn Bancroft quotes (UL 87)1 
all tho natives of CaJirornia believe that their lirat an- 
cestora were created directly from the earth of their 
present dwellitig-pliicea^ and in very nmxiy cases these 
ancestors were coyotes. 

TliB Pimas, a race who live near the Papagua on the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Gidifcmlo^ say that the 
earth was made by a being named Earth-prophet. At 
first it appeared like a spidor^s web, retninding one of 
the West Africati legend that a great spider created 
the world. Man was made by the Earth-prophet out 
of clay kneaded with sweat. A mysterious eogls and 
A deluge pky a great part m the later mythical adven¬ 
tures of war and the world, as known to the i^imM,* 

* D^tidBon, /ftdhaji 1865, p. iji * Bancfvfn iSt 

* CfmiEC|Uuicat4.-d Mr, £Ao«ri.>ft hj Mft Sl 4 iai of th^ Fimm Agrtwy. 
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Iti Ortgon tlio coyote Appears m a Eouiewlmt ten¬ 
tative demiMrgep and tlio dioq of his creation, liko the 
beinga first formed by Pmjapftti In the Sannkrit myth^ 
oeoded to ba reviewed, corseted, and considerably 
augmciUed. The Chinooks of Oregon believo in the 
usual race of magnified non'^natiiral tiioa^ who preceded 
humaiiityp and Imd a tendency to develop into gods or 
dcolino into men* 

These semi-divine people were called Ulhafpa by 
the Chinooksp and Sehuiab by the Lumtnies, But the 
coyote was the maker of men* As the first of Xatlire's 
jDiirnojiiietip ha mndc men ratlier badly, with crlo^ 
eyes and motionless feet. A kind being, named Iko- 
liaiBj touched up the coyote's crude essays ivith a 
sharp stone, opening the eyes of moUp and giving 
their hands and feet the powers of movement* He 
qLbo acted as a cultune-Iioro/' Introducing the first 
mrlB} 

Moving up the West Pacific coast, wo reach 
British ColumbiB, where the coyote is not supposed 
to have been so active as our old Mend the inuBk-rat 
iti the great work of the creation, According to the 
TacuUies, nothing existed in the beginning bat water 
and ft inusk-ratL As the animal sought his food at 
the bottom of Uio water, his month wm freqaently 
filled with mud* This he spat ont^ and so gradually 
formed by alluvial deposit an island- This island 
woa small at firstj like earth in the Sanskrit myth in 
the Sdtiipallifi Srahmmj but grodnally increased in 

^ [FraUrdserv'i Gihb'i C^^juul: Piirkcr'* 

JSx/^onn^ Tifurt i* ;] BmihuIi* uL 9^ 
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bulk. Tills TodtilHes bave no bgw light to throve on 
the origin of mAn-^ 

Tho TliUtikcetHj who arc neighboura of the Tacnlliea 
QD tho worth, mdiwo to give e crow op raven the 
chief in the task of ensBtionj just the Atii5- 
traiiawA allot tho same part to the eagle-bawkj and tho 
Yakuts to a liawk, a crow, and a toal-duok, wlulo 
Odin in Scandinavian mythology has marked aHinitios 
with the eagle. Wo shall hcair much of Yehl latcFy 
as one of tho mythical heroes of the iiitrcdnctioo of 
civilisation. North of the Thlinbeotsij a bird and a 
dog take the creative dutioe, tho Alcuta and Koiiiagas 
being descended from a dog. Among the more 
northern Tinnehs, the dog who was the progenitor of 
the mce had the power of aasniniog the shape of a 
handsome yowng maPr He Bnppiied Uie protophism 
of the Thmehs, us Pnmsha did that of the An an 
worlds ont of Ills own li)ody+ A giant tore him to 
pieces^ as the gods tore Purnsha, and out of the frag¬ 
ments throivn into the rivers tame fish, tho fragments 
tosseil into tho air took lile as hirde, and so forth. 
This recalls the AoBtralion myth of the origin of Esh 
and the Ananzi stories of the origin of whips,* 

Between tho cosmogonic myth a of tho barlmrons 
or savogo Amorican tribes and those of tho groat 
cultivated Americaa peoplesj Axtecs, Peravians, and 
Quiches* place should bo foutid for tho legends of 
certain races in tho South PaciEc. Of those, tho most 

S lit. 9® i H*rEn..n> , pp- 

* ppt ■ &uu!n}(t^ iii. I 06 - 

* Mychi af Kuk*,'* ^1. Co^qaUl, Ul Coniadie 

Lumiite, toL L f>. gi™ tbff 
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]JUport£kiit aro the Alnjorii^ or natives of Kew Zealand^ 
tlio AfaogaiajLE^ and tlio Samoaiis. Bejond the 
coiomon and world-wide corr^poini«aee9 of mytlip 
the divine tale^ of tho varlotus Soath Sea diHplajr 
maemblaiioes ao many and asBential, that thoy mast 
bo Bnppo^ to spring from a common and probablv 
not very distant centrOi As it is poetically im- 
posaible to ^parate Alaorl myths of tho making of 
things from Maori myths of the gods and their ongin^ 
we mnat over here the metaphysical hymna and 
stories of the original divino Ijcingflj Rnngi and Papa^ 
Heaven and Earth, and of their cmcl but necessarv^ 
divorce by their chfldreti, who then became tho ttsnal 
Titanic race which coostTnets and “ aits" the world 
for the reception of man.^ Among these beings, more 
fiiUy described ia our chapter on the goda of tbo lower 
races, is Tikij with his wife Marikorifco, twilighn 
Tano (mate) ia another of the primordial race, children 
of earth and heaven, and between him and Tiki lies 
the credit of ha\^g mode or begotten bnmanitv. 
Tane adorned the body of his father^ heaven 
by sticking stars all ovor it, as disks of pearl-sheUs 
are stuck all over images. He wag the parent of trees 
and birds, but some trees are ori^nal and divine beings. 
The first woman was not bom^ but formed out of the 
ann and the ocho^ a pioEty myth. Man was made by 
Tiki, who t<3ok rod clay, and kneaded it with his own 
blood, or with the red water of swamps. Tlio liabits 
of animals, Bome of which are god«, while others an- 
descended from gods^ follow from their conduct nt 

* Sw " Diirlno Mjtlu Lower Ruet.^ 
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the rnomeDt when heaven and earth were violently 
divorcedk New Zealand or at least one of the 

isJea^ waa a huge fi3?h caught bj Maui (of whom more 
hereafter). Jiiat iis Pittsti-jelj m AufH:Tal[a7 cut ont 
the gullies and vales witJi hbi knife, ao the tnomitains 
and della of Now Zcalmid were prod need hj the knives 
cf Mani's brothers when they crimped his big dsh.^ 
Quite apart from tlieso childish ideas are the astonish¬ 
ing metaphysical liyTiins about the first stimnga of 
Light in darkncaa, of hccoming " in ** beings” which 
remind na of Hegel and Heraclitus, or of the moab 
purely in tho Kig-Yeda.* Scarcely 

less nietaph3’sica) are the myths of Mangab, of which 
Air. Gill^ gives an elaborate account. 

The AfnngniaD ideas of the world aro complex^ and 
of an early scientific: sort. The nnivme Is like tha 
hollow of ft vast cocoa-nnfc shell, divided into many 
imaginary circles, like those of mediicval specalation. 
There is a demon at the stem, os it were, of the 
coeoa-nat, and, where the edges of the iraagitsiwy 
bhell nearl}' meet, dwells a wonmn-domon^ whose name 
means “ the very beginning.*' In this systeni we 
observe eRbrts at motaphyslcs and physical spectila**^ 
tion- But it is very chorad^stic of rude thought 
that such extremely abstract couceptiotis as the veiy 
beginning** are represented as possessing life and 
human fonn. Hie woman at the bottom of the ahell 

^ Taylnt, A’«p ppt ttytlt; Bi^Uan, dlrr 

^utynttier^ pp. i Tntdifmf <lf/ Zc^andgn. 

* ^66 ebftpt^r 0ft *' tits L&wofi iJul on 

^Iftdibiii OMiaH}£ 0 nH 3 

■ ftiw! iAm S^uik jip^ l-lt 
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wjifl aDKioyj for pmgtnj, nnd thpr^for^ pliickod d bit 
out of lii^r own riglit 1911:10^ as Era n-aB uiJido oat of 
the rib of A(biin. This piece of flesh became Vatofij 
the father of gods and meo. VAtoa (Uko Oanuee in 
the ChaldeoD legend) was hall' mait, half 5 sUk “ The 
ycry beginning'^ bogwt other children in the Eame 
mnniier^ and BOme of tlie»e becaceio departmental gods 
of ocirean, nooii'day, and bo fertile Cnrtoufiljr enough^ 
the Mangaians seem to ho sticklers for priindgsniturG. 
Vatea, os the first-born son^ originally had hbs domain 
next above that of his mother, Bnt she wob pained 
by tlte thought that his younger brotliers each took 
a higher place than bis \ 90 she pushed Ilia land up, 
Sind It is now next below the aolid cmet ou which 
mortals live in Mangaia. Vatea married a woman 
from one of the under worlds named Papn^ and their 
uhildren had the regular human fortn. One child was 
bom eithor from Papa's head, like Athene from the 
head of Zoub, or from her arm-pitp like DionTsiie from 
the thigh of Zeus. Another child may bo i^id, in 
the longnage of dog-breeders, bo have tbrovm back,” 
Ibr he wcotb the form of a while or black lizard. 
In the Mhugaiaii system the sky is a solid vault of 
bine stone« In the beginning of thinga, tho sky 
(like Ouranoa in Greece and Haugi in Now Zealand) 
pleased hard on earth, xmd the god Ku wa-i obliged to 
thrust tho two OJ^undcr, or mtUer ho was engaged in 
this teak whan ^laiiL tossed both 11 u and the sky bO 
high up that they never got down ogulu. Hu is now 
the Atlna of Mangaia, " the sky-BuppvKrtmg Ru,^ ^ His 

> Gilt P. 59^ 
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louror liraba fell to e^rtli, and becatue pumice-stone- 
In tlicao Mnngainn myths wo discern resemblancos to 
New Zeuland fictions^ as is natuml, and the tearing 
of tho body of “ the very beginning has nuiuerDus 
cdpnterparta in Enropennj Amerii^an, and Indian fable. 
But on the whole, the Mangaian myths are more 
remarkable for their senii-scioDti£c philosophy than 
for their coiucideiices with the fancies of other early 
peoples^ 

Tlio Samoans, like the Maoris and Greeks, hold 
that heaven at firat fell down and hj upon earth ^ 
The arrowroot and another plant pushed up litwen, 
and " the liosvon-puahing plsico" is still known and 
pointed out. Others say the god Ti-itid puahcnl up 
heaven, and hla feet made holes dx feet deep in the 
rocks during his esertionsL The other Samoan myths 
chiefly oKplain the origin of Sre, and the causes of 
the chamcterislic forms and habits of animals and 
plants. Tho Samoans, too, possess a Ecmi-mythicalp 
metaphysieal cosmogony, starting b-om it&iMnfff but 
rapidiy bocoming the history of rocks, clouds^ hlllsj, 
dew, and various animals, who into rmarfled, and to 
whom tho royal family of Samoa trace tlicir origin 
tUrongb twenty-three genemtions^ So personal aro 
Samoan abstract conceptions, that ” tSpace had a long- 
legged stool,” on to which a head fell, and grew' into 
a companion for Spacer Yet another myth (perhaps 
post-Christian) says that the god Tongaloa existed in 
space, and made heovon and earth, and sent down 
his daughter, a snipe^ jMan ho niodo out of the 

* Turaw'w p. 
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niTiBSDl-fiRii- So coiaHieptl m tim ilwtriiijcs of tlio 
Samoani?.^ 

Perhaps the cosmogoiiic of tlio lesa cnlti^ate^ 

races have now l)e&n stat^ in suSicient numljer. 
iiti example of the ideas which prevailed in ati Atiieri- 
can race of higher cnUnre, we may talce the Quiche 
legend as given in the Fi^iot V^tk., a posb-ChrtHtiim coU 
lection of the Bacmd mvths of the niatioEi]i written down 
after the Spanish conquest, and pnblished in French hy 
the Abb 6 Brassonr de Bonrbourg.* 

The Quiches, liko their Deighbonm the Cahchiqnels, 
were a highly civilh^l race, possesring well-ballt townji, 
road^i, and tha arts of life, and were greiit agricnltnriata. 
.\iuizf!, the staple of food among these advanced Ameri¬ 
ca ns, was almost os great a god os tom a am ong the 
Indo-Aiyana* TI10 Qiuchea were acqnaintod with n 
kind of picture-writing, and possessed records in which 
mj^h glided into history. Tho Faj)ol Vuh, or book 
of tho people, gives itself ont as a posit-Cotiimbian 
copy of these traditions, and may doubtless contain 
Kurojjean ideas. As we see in the 
AV^i/wf of tho half-blood Inca Garcilasso do In Vega, 
the conquered peoples were anxious to prove that 
their beliefe were by no means bo irratioDal and m 
dovilifib ” as to Sijanish critics tliey apps^ared* Ac¬ 
cording to the Fopol Fuhf there was in the beginning 

■ TormTV I - 9 . 

■ Pfjpol Ti-jt in Mr. M-i Chifmfim q Tn?rL 

withdiKrd^<:n flf ibi natbnatieLltj. In hit ^ Cateki- 
A twllnn b4if«|vneg' tm tJ|o Qiudlirfi% Hr. Briabi^ cxpreoKC 

ialivf Eh dumctef tit tt*® tcrL nnJierrtft, iiL jk 

4j, The uad origij?*! PapA Ih*’ (wtiiffl book in niiii* 

fhnnwlrm dU*pp(?*rwl durlni; the ®f*iii*h c4^f^qtJe1it 
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nothing btit water and the f€iit1iered serpontj ono of 
their chief clirine beings; btit there also exiBted^ 
Botpehow, “they that gave liibi'" who®™’ they may 
hav^e heen^ a kind of Elohim probably^ Their namo^ 
mean ” ahooler of blow-pipe at coyote/' at opposnnij^ 
and so fortl^ They esnid “ E4ii-th^" and there earthy 
and plants growing tliereoni Animals followed, anti 
the Givers of life said, 8peak out nainesj” bnt the 
animals conld only cluck and croak. Then said the 
GiverSj “Inasmuch ris ye cannot praise ns, ye phell 
bo killed and They then taado men ont of 

clay ; these men worn weak and waterjj and by water 
they were ds^royed- Next they mode men of wood 
and women of the pith of treea. These ptippeta 
married and gave in marriage, and peopled earth with 
wood«^n Diaimikim. TkLit unaatlBfaetDiy race was dc- 
utroyed by a tain of neein and by the wild l>eastfi. 
The survivors developed into apes- Next came a 
period occupied by the wildest feat^ of the magnified 
non-natural race and of anlinalB, The roconi is like 
tlio description of a supernatural pQntoniiin&—the flight-^ 
maro of a god* The TitMia upset bilk, are tnnied 
into stone, and bekava like HcitBi-Eibib in the Nanm- 
qiia mythi. 

Lost of allj men were made of yellow and white 
maize, and these gave more satisfaction, but tbeir &igbt 
was contraeteiL These, howcvcTp snn'ived, and became 
the parents of the present stock of humanity* 

Here we have the conceptions of creatioD and of 
evolution combined. Men are mm/c, but only the 
fittest survive j the r^^t are either dL-stroyed or per- 
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mltteJ to develop into lower Bpettefi. A ftimilar mis- 
tUTo of the s&mo itlsjoa will bo foand in ooe of the 
BmhmantkS among the Aryans of Indiim It ia to be 
obaerveii that the Qiiidio loj^ths, oa reeorfed in Fopol 
Vuh, contain not only traces of belief in a creative 
word and power^ but mnny hymns of a lofty and 
beantifttlty dovotioDol character^ 

** Hail! O Cieatorj. O Former ! Thou that heanest 
and anderatandesb iis, alaindon ns not, foTEahe uh not 1 
O God^ thou that firt in heaven and on the earth, O 
Heart of Heave Up 0 Heart of Earth, give ns descondanta 
and posterity as long oa the light endurea," 

This is an eiample of tha prayers of tlie men made 
ont of mals^ madn cspeoiaLly that they might “call 
on the name" of the god or gods* YVhethfir we are 
to attribute this and aimiiar [la^ges to Cliristinii 
induence (for P&p(tt Vuhf aa wo have it^ is but on 
attempt to collect the fraginonta of the lost book thaf 
remained in men's minda nffeeir the conquest), or 
whether the purer poitione of tho myth bo duo to 
untaught native reflection and piety, it is not possible 
to determine. FEere, as eWwherc in tho sacred Icgerda 
of civilised peoples, various strata of luythical and 
religious thought coexists 

Xo Aiuerican people reached such a pitch of civili^ 
Eation as the Axtocs of Annhiiac, whose capital was 
tho city of Mexico^ It is noedleaa here to repeat the 
story of their gnmdeur and their falL Obsctira as 
their history, previoo# to the Spanish invnaion, may 
be, it is ceiiain that they possessed a higbly organised 
society, furtified towns, ostabUshed colleges or priest- 
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hoodS;, magiuRcent tomples^ an dabomto calendar, 
great wealth in the preoiou^ metal 9, the art of piclara- 
writing in conaidomble perfection, nnd a despotic 
central govern ment. The higher clasees^ in a aocletj^ 
like tliia, con Id not bnt develop apectilative Bjstcnie, 
and it ifl aljegicd that ahoftljr before the reign of 
Montezuma attempts hud been made to iutrednee a 
pure rngnothektio rdigiom But tlio creed and ritual 
of the Aztecs remained an example of the utmost 
barbarity, Jfevcr was a more cmd fojth^ not even in 
Carthage* Nowhere did temples reek with sijch pools 
■of human blood j nowhere elEe, not in Bahoniej and 
Ashanti, were human socriGce, cannibalism, and torture 
RQ essential to the cnit that secared the favour of 
the god A In these dark fanes,—reeking with gore, 
peopled by monstrous shapes of idols bird^hcaded or 
beast-headed, and adorned with the hideous carvings in 
which we still seo the priest^ under the mask of some 
loss mvenoiis forest beast, tormenting the victim,—in 
these abominable temples the Castilian conquerara 
might well believe that tliey saw tho dwellinga of 
devils, 

Tfcct Mexican religion had its moral and beautiful 
aspect, and the gods or certaiii of the gods, required 
from their worshippera not only bloody hands, but 
clean bearts. 

To the gods we return later. The myths of the 
origin of thmga may be studied without a kuowicdge 
of the whole Aztec PanthcoxL Our authorities, though 
numerous, lack eomplete originality aud are ocmasian- 
oily oon fused. W e have first the Asstec men uments 
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Bud hierpgljpliic scrolli?, for the mdat part nndeci- 
pherai These merelj Bttcflb tLo lirdtiK)U& and cruel 
cbaractor of tho deities. Nes± we liaTo tlio reports 
of early IIlii3aiopBrie^?J like Sahii^n and Mendleta^ of 
couquerorHj like Eenml Diaz^ and of noble half-breeds^ 
Buch ns Ixtlilxocbitl.^ 

There ara two elements in MeiicaOp m In Quiche, 
end IndchArj-DU, and itaori^ and even. Andaman cob- 
mogouic mjlb. We find die purer religioii and tbe 
really pliilosopliic speculation oombioed with eucb 
crude and childiBh stories os usually satisfy the intel¬ 
lectual demands of Ahts, Cabrocs, and Bushmen^ bnt 
i>r tlie purer and more Ppecnlative opLniDaji we know 
littio* hinuy of tho noble^ leorned. Mid priestly cJbssob 
of Aztecs perished at the conquest. The snrvivora 
were more or less oonverted ,to Catholicisin, and in 
their writinj^ put the best face possible on the nDtivo 
religion. Like tbe Spanisb crlergyj their instructors, 
they were mdlned to ejciilnln away their national gods 
by a 83'stem of enhemerLsm, by lakiug it for gmnted 
that the gods and culttire-hert3e3 had originally been 
urdinoiy n^eii, worshtpiwd after their decease. Tills is 
almost invariably the view adopU^ l>y Salu^n. Side 
by' side with the confessions^ as It were, of tbe clergy 
and euibivated clD£Se3 (coexisted tbe popnlnr beliefs/the 
myths of the people^ partaking of the naturu of folk¬ 
lore, but not rejected by tho priesthood. 

Both strata of belief are represented in ^ho snrvivlDg 

1 Bancn»Ft'fl jTq/if^ Jtsca of Pacfjtc CoaU Amfriatf fvL iH,, 

^ti.ta1iu ^ of lh« wvopso*, ud, wilb Aod U 

j^Lunl aIm J. Cj. KCuU^r, £•>. A munL Uti., p 507. 
[Ikw cbAptor on tbe “ DiTuiii M^thi of OttJiieq. 
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cosnaDgonic mytliB of fclie Aztecs, Pro-bably wo JiiHT 
r«ckoa in the first or ieartusd and ppediktiTe dues 
of Lalefl tlio account of a RerlcB of coDStnjctioDS ooil 
necDDfitrcctions of tho worIcL This idea is not peon- 
liar to the liighcr tnjthologies, the notioa of a. deluge 
and re-crcfltioii or reaortal of things is almost uniForsal, 
and even among the untutored AustiwiLans there aro 
memories of a ilood aiul of an age of rainoiia wiiiiiiiv 
But the Lheoiy of definite epochs, calculated in accord¬ 
ance with the Moxicnti calendar^ of epochs in which 
things were {cade and re-made, auswore closely to the 
Indo-Aryun conception of snceosalve kaljMtSf and tan 
only have been developed alher the method of reckoning 
time hod been carried to some perfectioiL " ’When 
henren nnd earth were foshionedi tliey had already 
been four times created and destroyed,'^ say the frag¬ 
ments of what is called the Chimalpopoca iminnacript. 
Probably this theory of a senes of kuljMxs is only one 
of thfl devices by which the homaii mind has tried to 
cheat itself into the beliof that it can conceivo a 
beginning of things. Tlie earth stands on an elephant^ 
the elephcint on a tortoiscj aud it la going too for to 
a^k wbot UiO tortomo atatiil7> on. In the como way the 
worlds beginning seems to become more mtelligtble 
or leas puzzling when it is thrown hack into a sorics 
of beginningB and endiaga. This nictbod also woa in 
harmony with those vogue ideas of ei'clution and of 
tho aurvival of the fittest which wo iLsve detected in 
mytL Tlie various teutativo human races of the Pfjjjft/ 
Vuh degenerated or were destroyed because they did 
not fulfil the purposes fesr a Inch they were made. lu 
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BrjibrnAiiia mjtli wo sImJl eoo tbat typo ofter tjpo was 
condo in hoe] aod porisLed iH^caDao it was modiM^uzite, or 
iivadoqnntcij equipped—becaii^^ il; did not hurtnoni^ 
with its flnviroament^ For thcao oorioa of oxpori- 
montol croAtioiiii and iDoDicicnt ovobtioiis nist spocen 
of time were required^ according to the Aztec and Indo- 
Aryan plillosopliies. It is not mposaiblo tliut actockl 
floods HTid great convtiUbne of natans may have been 
fetnemlwred in tradition, and may have lent colour and 
form to these aomewjiat pbilosoplib mytlis of origins^ 
From sndi BODrcee probably comes the Moxicau Uypo- 
theais of a wateivage (ending in a deluge)^ an cartil¬ 
age (ending in an earthquake), a wind-age {eading in 
hurrlcaiies)^ ocLd tJie present dlsf^iiaatEOD, to bo do- 
stroyed by fine. 

The less philosopluc and moro popnior Aztec logond 
of the commencement of the world is mainly remark- 
bMo for the importance giTen in it to objects of stone. 
For some reason, atones play a much greater part in 
American than in other mytholdgiM. An emerald 
was worshipped In the temple of FacbncamaCj tho 
snprcnie and apiritnal deity of the IticaA. llie crea¬ 
tion legend of the Cakchlqiiels of GiiatemAla * makes 
mnch of a my^rionB^ primeval and animated obsidian 
Jtono. In the Iroquois mytks^ atemos are the leading 
dmracters^ Kor did A^^toc myth escape this influence. 

^ Ai am e^MnpId of m dim er^utiimArir 3^^% tha mjttui df Lhd 
nrioui u re^cirtiMl by AHardii^ %u wEitoi] tJhrtirv wetv 

Hw ^rUor ^ at *Uli4 " vi Iwd qui^tjp m %ha HC«itcznpianuT 
Iktmut beliig* vtwt VTQiiblF to livtf ob tiiH fniKU tt tbe 

* Emiiai<r Soiithf. iluhc#^ Ii£y»rtM it 
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Tliere wte a god in henvan named CitiAlotonac, and 
a goddcsa, Cillalicne. 'Wlica wo spook of “ kcavcn ” 
wo tansl: prolmbly ^bink of mme such world of ordi¬ 
nary tcrrcstria] tmtara above the aky ns that from 
wbicb Atnciitsic fell in tbo Huron story. Tbo goddess 
gave biith to a Itint-knlfe, and dung the flint down to 
eaith« This abnormal birth partly answers to that 
of tbo youngest of the Adityaa, the rejected abortion 
in the Veda, and to the similar birth and rejection of 
Maui in New Zealand. From the fallen flint'kntih 
hprang our old friends the mognllied non-natuml 
beings with human diarnctcriaties, “ the gods,” to the 
iinmher of sixteen hundred. The gods soak up tho 
hawk (who in India and Australia generally cornea to 
the fmnt on these occasions), nnd asked their mother, 
or rather grandmother, to help them to make men, to 
bo their servants. CitlMicua rather Jeered at her nn- 
eonsidered offspring. She advised them to go to the 
lord of the homes of the departed, Mictluntonetli, and 
borrow a bono or some aslies of the dead who are with 
him. TVe must never ask for corisisiteticy from myths. j 

This statonicnt implioa that men had already bean ui I 

existence, though they were not yet created. * Porhope 
they had perCshed in one of the four great deatructioae. ! 

With difficulty and danger tha gods stole a bone from 
Ilndea, placed it in a bowl, and smeared it with their 
own blood, as in Chaldea and elsewhere. Finally, a 
boy and a girl were bom out of the bowk From 
this pair sprang men, and certain of the gods, jumping 9 

into a fnmaca, became ecu and moon. To the s>m 
tliey then, in Aztec fashion, eacnficed themMlvee, and 
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tliere^ ODe aD end of tliein. But; 

thoy flftorw'ftrds apjjcared in wondrous fasliioos to 
their worshippers, and ordained the rltoal of reli^on- 
Acoordini; to anoUier leg^nd^ man Eind wotnaD (ns 
in African myths) atrugglod out of u holo in the 
ground J 

Tlie myths of the peoples under the empire of the 
Yncfts in Pom are eitremoly ioterestingj becAnse 
almost all mythical formstions ore fonnd existing 
together, while we hfivo historfeid evidence as to the 
Older and manner of their doTetopment. Tli© Pern of 
the Ineaa coTared the modern state of the smna name, 
and inoloded EoEiador, with parts of ChiH and Bolivia. 
M. Hdvlllo ealeulatos that the empire was about 2500 
miles in lengthy fonx times as long os France^ and that 
its brcodth was from 2 So Soo milea. The country 
contained three diBerent climatic regions, and was 
peopled by raoee of many difforent dogroea of cnltnre, 
all more or lesa snbjeet to the dominion of the CliDdreii 
of the Sun* The three regions were the dry strip fdopg 
the coostt the fertile and cultivated land abaat the 
spurs of the Cordilleras, and tho inland Enountimi ro- 
gionSj inhabited by the wildest- races* Near Citzco, 
the Inca capital, was tho Late of Titicacaj the iledi- 
ierrauean, os it were, of Pern, for on. Uie shores of this 
inknd sea waa developed the chief civiUsation of the 
new world. 

As to the institutions^ myths, and religion of the 

1 AatborfEifi* r—* Klngibflrougft* pp, 305-^; 

//iif. Gm-^ I J, vii 2 1 J. G.MbUflt, p. 510, vrhtn Mailtr prt 4 hl*rfi* tiwa 
<futi««|»4icin 1 ^ *gv9 ut itm wvtld j Buieruf I, IP. 6g^ 6|* 
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empire, liav'e copbias informfttbn. Tliere aro 
tko Darmtivcs of the Spankh conquerqrs, especially 
of Pi^juTD^a chopluio^ Yslverd&f an ignorant bigoted 
fanatic. Tlien wo bare Bomcwliati lotor traV'ollera ond 
missianaTEeB^ of whom Cieza do Leoa {his book was 
published thirty years after the conqneaty in *SS 3 ) w 
the most tmstwortby. Tlie Royal CammeDtaries "* 
of Gnrcilasaa do la Vcga^ mn of tm lata lEidy and a 
Spanish cenqneror^ liare often already been quoted. 
The criticiil spirit nod soand oease of Goreilasao are in 
remarkable contrast to the stupid orthodoxy of the 
Spaniards^ bqt some aJlowaneo must be mndo for Ills 
ferrent Peru don patnotiairt lie liod heard the Inca 
tmditioDS repeated in boyhood, and very early in life 
collected all the mformation which hU mother and 
maternal uncle iiaJ to give him, or which mold be ex« 
trocted from the quipus (the records of knotted cord), 
and from the oommemorati ve pictures of hb anceotors. 
GarcLla^u hatl bce^-ss, moreover, to the tom papers *' of 
Bios V’'alcra, an early Spanish mbaionaiy of uddhooI 
aense and nentencaa. Chrbttoval de Moinna la obo an 
excelloiit authoiityj and much may be learned from the 
volume of j?iV^ ajicf Laws of ihc Ynm^ 

Tlie political and religious couditicn of the reniviau 
emplro ia very clearly conceived and stated hf Gor- 

^ A man cvunplel^ lUt t4 Htithrdltkii, lEbcliiMiTia^ (lie 
ii pnbJjphtd bj M. Hrrlllv ht Kiii pp. Gmr- 

cillAiB«tp ClfliJi Uo Chrifttoral d* AcQii% nnd Lb# Jffiif# 

limte p4i hm tnniitiited by 3 It. CI«il«dC« Slvkhini, *n 
puliUilwl, with tJ» Auil ing#iLifltu* b th^ ooUw- 

li*B «f ifav Hflbbft Siie^j. Ctru tiiiart ba uk*^a U? bt- 

twwn whit H rcpiwt^ iJboul ibe IndluLi nf th# ^iii^iaa ptn^inDiii^ wbd 
wm in T«y ditfirPCJal gw^ht* of <:i]Je;o», uhl whit b lolij ibgat tbts 
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cUosso. WithoDt m&king duo allowance for that laijs- 
tcrioTia earlier civilLsMicin, older than the Incna, whose 
Cyclopean buildmga ore the wonder of trav'ellers^ Gar- 
ciloftso atlribntea the introdticlion of civiltsatioii to 
Ills own ancestors. Allowing for what is confessedly 
mythical in Ms namtive* it ranst be admitted that he 
bos a firm gm£i> of what tlie aetua) history mii^t have 
been, lie redOgniseB a period of fiftvagorj before the 
Ineas^ a condition of the rudest barbarjBnij wbieh still 
existed on the fringes and raountoin recesses of the 
empire. The religioo of thot period was mere magic 
and totemisin. From all manoor of natural objects, 
bat chiefly from beasts and binlu, the varions savage 
stocks of Peru clamed descent^ and they revered mid 
offered soerMoe to their tqteniic ancestors,^ Garenassa 
add^t lb nlmiiTBt incredible, that the Indiaas 

tamolj permitted themselves to bo eaten by their 
toCems, whm these were emmivorons animals. They 
did this with the less reluctimce, os they were cannibals, 
and acenstomed to breed cMldrcn for the purposes of 
fho €umn^ from captiTe women taken in war*^ Among 
tho hmicas or idob, totems, fetishes, and other adorable 
objects of tho Indians, worshipped before and retained 
after the introduction of tlio Inca sun-totem and solar 
cnlts, Garci lasso namos trees, Mils, rocks, cavea, fonn- 
tawis, emeralds, pieces of josper, tigera, lions, bears, 
foxes, monkojH, condors, owls, lizards, toads, frogs^ 
sheep, maize, the sea, for want of larger gods4 craba ” 
and bats. The bat was also the totem of the Zotz.il, 

^ Cffla- liml, Tolr I, Bhipi. Jf^ tp iLt PP- 

* ci™ dll Lvm, sli. *»., kIt., ml, iliiL, iSid,, itXvilL, acMtl Cil^k 
H of peoptfl ifl tbo tHUcy «f €&«», ia N^fW tJr^niiljiL 
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t1i« eltief family of the CoIicKiqaels of Guatemala, and 
the most high god of tlie CakchJqaels wns worahipped 
in the shape of a hat. We aro reminded of religion 
ua it exists in Samoa. Hie explnoattoa of Bias Valera 
waa tliflt in each totem (^warisao) the tudiana adored 
the devih 

Athwart thb early religion of totems and fetich 
came, in Gareil lasso’s narrative, the solar religion of 
the lucns, with its spiritual develDpmeot& Acoording 
to him, the Inca sun-waisliip was really a totciuism 
of a loftier character. The Incas *‘fcnew how to 
choose gods better than the Indtans.” GarcilasBo’s 
theory is that the earlier totoms were selected chiefly 
as distingtiisliing marks by the various stocks, though, 
of coonio, this does not explain why the aninials or 
other objects of each family were worshipped or were 
regarded os Ancestors, and the blood-Hrenuections of the 
men who adored them. Tlie Inca^ disdaining crabs, 
lizards, bats, and even rerpents and lions, “chose" 
the ann. Then, jnst Ijko the other totcmic tribes, they 
feigned to be of the blood and lineage of the eiin. 

This &blc is, in brief, the Inca myth of the origin 
of cmlisAtion and of man, or at least of their breed 
of men. Ah M. Bcviile well remarks, it is obvioos 
that the Inca claim is an adaptation of ths local myth 
of Lake 'Kticiicn. the inland sea of Peru. Accoiding 
to that myth, the Children of the Run, the ancestors 
of the Incas, came out of the earth (as in Greek and 
African legends) at Lake 'ntienco, or roached iu 
shores after wandering from the hole or cave whence 
they firsit emerged. The mj-tli, as adapted by the 
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TnwiSy t&kea fqr granted tlie pt«vidiis exiistence of 


eiankimJ^ and, in some of its fonns, the Inca period is 


preceded by the deluge. 

Of the Peruvian myth concerning the origin of 
things^ the following acconnt ia given by a SpnniHh 
priest^ Chrifitoval de Moluna, in a report to the Bishop 
of Cozco in I 5 70.* The atoiy wma eoUected from the 
lipa of lincient Peruvians and old nativo priests^ who 
again drew their mformation in part from the painted 
mcorda reserved in the temple of the finn near Co^o. 
The legend begins with n delnge myth j a oataclyam 
ended a period of human existence. All mankind 
perished except a man and woman, who floated in a 
box to a distance of several hundred miles from Cuaco, 
There the creator commanded them to settle, and 
therOj like Pond-jel in Austral la, he mode cIbj images 
of men of oil races, attired in their national dreas^ and 
then animated them. They were all fashioned and 
painted as correct models, and were provided with 
their national songa and with fteed-eom. They then 
wore put into the earth, and emerged all over the 
world at the proper places, same (as in Africa and 
Greece) coming out of foontaina, some out of trees, 
some out of cavea. For this reason they made ku^as 
{worshipfcil objects or fetishes) of the trees, caves, and 
fountains. Soma of the earliest men were c1i4yiged 
into stones, others into falcons, condom, and other 
crsatnms which we know were totems in PeriL Pro¬ 
bably this myth of motamoqihosis was invented to 
ocoonnt for the reverence paid to totems or pacarissos^ 
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AS tliB Peru Flans called tliem. Id TialinAQaco^ where 
tJio creation, or miher niAnnfactnre of men took place, 
the creator turned many EiiiDers into stones, Tlie 
ann was nasclc in the shape of a and, as he 

PO&rcd into heaven^ ho caUod out in a 5ieud]y fnahion 
to Maueo CcapaC} the idcial first Inca, Look upon 
mo 03 tliy father^ aui] worEhip mo as thy fatheTp*^ In 
those fabler the ciwtoir is cailod F^chjaehaqhij 
“ Teacher gf the World,*' Aocarding to ChristOTsl^ 
the ctcetor and his sons wero etemai and uneb&ngo- 
nhle, but It ia im possible to say how far tJieae pliifo- 
oophic ideas are dne to ChriEitioii infiaenci^ Among 
the Canaria men deaconj from tho anmvor of the 
deiagOf and a beautiTol bird with the laoe gf a woman, 
a siren in faet^ but known better to omithologiats 
m a macaw. “The chief causo," says the good 
ChriatoF&b these fables was ignoronco of (joi** 
The Btoiy^ as told hy Ciezn do Leon, nma tbna i — 
A white man of groat statnre (in fact, “ a magnified 
DOQ^natural man ”} came into the worlds aJid gave life 
to beaata and human bciiigs+ Hia nnnie was 'Rcivi- 
CBoocfaa, and he was cslUd the Father of the Sun. 
There are likeDeasea of him in the temple^ and be waii 
regarded as a menoi teacher. It was owingt nppa- 
rently* to this henorolent being that fotir myateriotis 
brothem and sisters emerged from a cure^-—Children 
of the Sun* lathers of tho Incas, teachers of savagv 
men* Their own conduct, however, waa not exemplaiy, 
and they shut np in a bole in the earth the brother of 
wham they were jedotis. This incident is even mom 
* &!md PcH «f (J^remdauf Fem, Jn 5, 
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CQmiaoD m the or hoiwhold tales tkao in 

the regnlar tribftl or imtlonal mjthR of tho world.* 
The buried brother omorged ageln with wmgs, eed 

without doubt he muBt hiLTo been eome devil/' 
says hobest Cieza de Leoiu This brother was Maoco 
Ccapacj the Iiotoic ancestor of tho Incas, and ho turned 
hia jealoiLa brethren into stobco. The whole tale u 
in the fipirit iUiiBtnitod bj tho wilder roomnces of 
tho /V^ FuA. 

Gatcilaseo gives three fonns of this myth. Accord¬ 
ing to “ tho old Inca,” his maternal nncb, It was the 
snn which sent down two of his ehildreb, giving them 
a golden staff, which woqM sink into the gronnd at 
tlio place where they were to rest fiom wondering. 
It sank at I^e Titicaca, About the carrent myths 
Garcilasso says generally that they wore “ more like 
dreams ” than stnughtforward stories ^ btit, os be 
adds, the Greeks and Eomans also ^^inyentod fables* 
worthy to bo laagbed at* and m greater nnmbcr than 
the Indiana. Tho stories of one ago of hoathcniam 
may be compared with those of tho othor| and in many 
points they wUl be found to agree.” This critical 
position of Gatcila&so''s will bo proved correct when 
we reoob the myths of Gireeks and Indo-Aryana, The 
myth OH narrated Dorth-cast of Cmco speaks of the 
four brothers and four aistora who come oat of oaves, 
and the c^yca in Inca times wane panelled with gold 
and rilyer. 

Athwart aU these lower myths, snnriyals from the 

^ Th€ EioTj flf mod Oh marvkim U JMn dt COm mn w#U- 

iH^PHTh cKWplm 
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lavage coon^a the philDsophieal Inm belief in 

PAcliecAEDoix This doity^ to G^irilesso’s mind, wAigi 
purely Apuritunl: he hdd no image and dwelt in no 
temple ■ in fact, ho is that very God whom the Spanish 
mifisionariea proclaimed This vieWp thongb the fiict has 
been dQqbted^ waa very probably held by the Am^utm, 
or pkUoeophical clasa in Feru.^ Ciwx de Leon says 
“ tlio TiAtae of this devil* PachacimiBej meana creator 
of the world*” Garoilasao urges that Pacbocamac woa 
the aainius mundi; that ho did not mako the worldj"^ 
aa Pnnd-jel imd other savage daminrges mada it* but 
that bo was to tbe universe what the soul is to tlio 
body. 

•p 

Here wo £nd onrselvea* if among myths at allj 
among the myths of metaphysics—rational myths | that 
is, myths corresponding to our present stage of thonght^ 
and therefore intelligible to ns. Paohocamne made 
the son, and lighhiing* and thnnder^ and of these the 
stiD was worshipped ly the Incas.” GorcHaieso denies 
that the moon was worshipped. The redacdoas of 
the sceptical or monotheistic Inqa, who deckrod that 
the aun, far from being a free agontj ^^seema likn a 
thing held to its task,” ore Fsported by Garcilasso* 
and appear to prove that solar worship was giving 
way, in the minds of odneated PeruvianB* a hundred 
years before the arrival of Pizarro and Yalvorde with 
hiS missal.^ 

From this snmmary it appears that the higher 
Fera^ian religion had wrested to its service, and to 

* 0ml Asa^., r«]. L p iq 6 . 

* €«tfQ*iw^ TuU 8* Bkt Yatm* 
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the djna^c purposes of the liieos^, ^ native mjth oF 
the FamUiar closa^ in Tvhich men come rcadj made 
ont of holes in the grounds But in Pem wo do not 
find nearly such nbyndance of other gavage origiri 
mytlia ns will be proved to eikt in the legends of 
Greeks and Indo-Aryans. The reason probably is 
that Peru left no native literature j the miflaionarics 
disdained stories of dovilsi*’ and GarciLas90% OMmnon 
Benfia arid patiiotisin were alike revolted by the inci¬ 
dents of atones *^more like dr^ms** than trothFnl 
recorde. He therefore was silent abont them. In 
Greece and India, m the other hand, the native 
religione litemtnre preserved myths of the making of 
man ont of clay* of bis birth from trees and atones^ 
of the fashioning of things ont of the fragments of 
mntUated gods nnd I\tanS| of the cosmic egg, of tho 
rending and woanding of a personal heaven and a 
personal earth, of the fishing ap from the waters of 
a tiny earth which grow greeteri of the development 
of men out of beasts, with a dozen other snch 
nDtions m are fatniliar to contemporary Bushmen, 
Aostralians, Digger Indians, and Cahrecs. But in 
Greece and ladU these ideas coexist with myths as 
purely apuitual and metaphysical os the belief in 
tbo Pachacamnc of Gardlasso and the of 

Peru. We can expoct no less &om raooa with pm- 
fesaional Rishia and philosophic poets. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INDt^ARYAS MYTHS—SOURCES OF EVIDENCE. 

—SndkJ of Vedlo IeuUbt^ 

Art*—W*r—Vcdka fetiikiim—An cento r woiiliip—D aIii 
of H%-Ycdn HjinnB donbtfoJ ^OtncnrlEj of Hjnni— 

tho ival ciiitAi3t«r of primlttvo hat. 

Ainordotol—Tbe morwl jraritj not Incwoe^ bat 

Bi^BE ex&ming th& myths of the Aryans of Indiiti 
it ia iif^c^sfuy to hmro a claar ootjoa of ths nntiunei of 
the ovidonco from which ws dorivs our knowledge of 
the subject. That evidence in fomid m a large and 
moongmoos ma^ qf literary dDCameDtef the heritage 
of the IndJaD people^ In this masB are extrenielj 
ancient texts (the Biff-Valoj and the Atharra^Veda% 
expcettory qomtnents of a date io much later that the 
origine] meaning of the older doonmeDte was sometimg^ 
lo«t (tho Brahmanfls)j and poems and legendary col- 
lectfona of a period later stiU, a period when tho whole 
character of religiona thooght had seiiaibly altered. 
In this literature there ia^ indeed^ a certain continiaity; 
the names of sevcnil gods of the earliest time ore pre- 
eenred m tho legends of the latest Bot the inflnenoea 
of many centuries of change, of contending phjlo- 
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suphi^ of pisriodB of natiooiil gtowth Atid odvaoCie^ 
imcl of nBtional dec^eneo aiid d^ca^;, b&re beon at 
work oii tte nvjtiology of liidiiu floro we kave 
mjtk^ tliat were perluipe origiDallj pOpoW and 

me probably old; berOp a^gma^ we have later legenda 
that CBiiainjj were ^edved iti tbe nanrew minda of 
a pedantic wid eeremonioas priosthood. It ifl not po3- 
eiblc^ of conjee,, to aunlyee in this place all the mytJie 
of all tha periods ^ we miUit be content to poiat out 
eome which ^tn to be typical oxampIcB of tlio worldng 
of the hnman intellect in ite earlier or ite later child¬ 
hood, in ite distant hquis of biirbarie baginninga, or in 
the oeniLity of its enjcerdotage. 

Tbe doenmunts which contain Indian mythology 
may be divided, broadly apeakingj into foar clashed. 
Firstj and mobt ancient in date of compoaitlon, ara tlie 
collections of liymns known as the Vuiai^ Nextj and 
(as hr os date of collection goea} Car less ancicntp are 
the eipoaitoty texts coJJod the i^mAwiniuLS. Later 
still, come other mannnla of devotiDzi and of sacred 
learnings called Sutras and UpdHisJiods ; and last arc 
the epic poems and the books of legends 

called Puranas. AVe are chiedy concerned bore with 
the Vedas and Brahmanas, A gnlf of time, a period 
of Eociai and bteroiy ebange^ separates the BniLmoniis 
from tbe A^edos. Hut the epics and Pitranas dider 
perhaps even still more from the Brohmanasi, on 
occokint of vast religions changes which brought new 
gods into the Indian Olympns^ or elevated to the 
highest place old gods formerly of low degree.. From 
the coni|)Ofiitian of the first A^edic hymn to the com- 
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pilation of tlie latest Funmaj roligieiifi and mjthdpa^ia 
fancy WAS aevar at rest* 

Variona moliTes imliicei] varioas poeia to assign^ 
OB vangna occrtsioiiH^ the hlghesJ^ poT^ets to tliia 
or the other god. The moat aatiqne kgenda worn 
probably omitted or gioflened by EHme early Vedic 
bard (Rifibi) of noble geainfi, or again impure myths 
T^ere brought from the ob^urity of oral drcnlatioii 
and foifited into literature by some poet leas divinely 
inspired. Old deitieB wem half-^forgotten, and for¬ 
gotten deities wore resnscitated. Sages shook off 
superatitiDoe bonda^ priests forged new fotteis on 
ancient patterns for thamselTea and their flocks. 
Philosophy explained away the more degrading myths ^ 
myths as degrading were sug^stod to dark and ear* 
vile hearts by tmacientific etymologies. Over the 
whole mass of ancient mythology the new mythology 
of & debased Brahmanic ritualism grew like some 
luxurious and baneful parasite. It ia enough for onr 
purpose if we can show that even in the purest and 
most antique mythology of India the element of tra¬ 
ditional saimgery summed (ind played ita part, and 
that the irrational legends of the Vedas and Brah- 
monos can often be explained as relies of savage phiJo^ 
aophy or laith, or as novelties planned on tha ondent 
savage model, whether borrowed or native to the 
race. 

The oldest docomenla of Indian mylJioIcgy are the 
Vbdas, usually reckoned oa four in numberi Tlio 
oldest, again, of the four, ia th© SanhiUt (^'collec¬ 
tion of the Jli^- Veda. It is a purely lyrical assort- 
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^ TneDt of tie eoaga wkich the HiDdos brouglit mih 

them (tom tlieLr xmcieut homes on the bfinha of the 
Indm'* Iji the tie hymes are ckaaiBeJ 

iiccording to tho iimilies of poets to whom they are 
^ aaoribed^ Though composed on the bwka of the 

Indoa by sacTod bards, tie hjimis ■wero compiled ond 
Arranged in lodiji proper. At what date the oldest 
hymns of which this collection ia made up were first 
[ chanted^ it is impossible to say with even spprojdmate 

^ certainty. OpinioiiE diflbr, or hav'e differed, between 

i 3400 e.C. and 1400 B.a B 3 the period when the 

\. earlietet sacrwi ljri<^ of the Yeda may first have been 

j listened to by gods end men. In addition to the 

. Jiiff~ncdti, we have the Sa?ihita of the Shjaa-FiflFtft 

f “an anthDlogj taken from the EiJi:*Samhita, comprise 

; ing those of its verses wldch were Intended to be 

; chanted at the ceremonioi of the soma sacrifice.’' ^ 

' It is conjectured that the hymns of the 

j were borrowed from the Veda before the Utter 

had been edited and stereotyped into its present fortn. 
Next comes the Yajur^ Vedoy “ which contains the 
! formqiaa for the entire sacrificial ceremonial, An«i 

j indeed forma its proper foundations,” the other V'edas 

being devoted to the soma oocrifioe.^ The Yajur- 
t has two divisions, known as the Black and 

[ the Yajur, which have common matter,, but 

differ in arrangement. The Biatje Yafur^Veda U also 
called the Tai/tii^^i and it is described as “ a motley 

f 

" .* Wifbcr^ Hwtsrff ff/ Indian Litm^^ En^ timuL^ Sj, 

» Wfcbof, [t 
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tlia Atharva^ Veda, not always regarJod as a Yeda 
properly spoaldng. It derives its namo from am old 
Mini-mytliical priestly fatnily^ tho AtbarvanH, and is 
fall of magical formulae, imprecations^ folk-lore^ and 
spells. There we good reasons for thinking thk late 
aa a colletrtiqiij however early may bo the magical ideoB 
expressed in its coatente,® 

Between tlio Vedaa, or, at all eventftp between 
oldest of the Vedas, and the compilation of the Broh- 
mannSj these “ canonised explanotiona of a cononlsod 
text/^* it is probable that somo oeatnrias and many 
social changes intervened.* 

If we wO'ald critleLfle the documents for Indian 
mythology la a seientlGc manner, it is now nocossaiy 
that wo should tty to discover^ os hir as possiblOj tho 
social and raligions condition of tho people among 
whom the Vedas took shape. Were they in any aanit^ 
“ primitive ” or wow they ci viliBcd ? Was their mli- 
gion in its Dheenro beginnings, or was it already a 

* Ttw ELUpa raia^tyii b dcnTcd fr™ & 

«■ r™ A Iunh?d ^ArtEidgis fn akB*kfit Tbo« u a itPfj ttut 
tis papOi flf ft nftf^ wn tutn^ hito pAtiridgnip to pli!k ttp nwnd 

* Buth iLa Bdifim 4f r/ttdi, p. 6) tfeiak. th.t tha 

■Dell D «al]i«tHa u Um jtLlomi. rof» k jHriujM, (n a teit of 

tha Jfi'iff- Fiaiflp Xm ^ ^ 

■ Whih]«j4 and Linffaiitk SWCw* Flnl Serf^ p, j, 

* Mftr SldHep, SK^rapAwad p, aa "*Tbi! poHim 

pKcuppoM tlm ibjEQiUr ftmt to jiid|^ ffDiB tid nlHar uuLUitr of tlic 
latbon iif the BnlmiftiiM to- □ad«ntH>d tfao «jt3qnMjte4 Uiigam of 
thn bjfinu, Ulw linliinAui moit Ih lAchb^ to ft mudk Sftter pwkI 
Mim iMt wtkb Miih to Uk bjnuiL^ 
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special and pecaliar developicent^ the fruit of many 
of thought ? Kqw jt ifl Em anfotiadate thing that 
ftcholiLnf have cDastantly^ imd as it wore mvoluntaTily, 
drifted into the error of regarding the Yedas aa if 
they wore ** primitive^" as if they exhibited to m the 
“ genus ” and geneEla ” of religioa and mythology, as 
if they coDtained the simple though strange utterances 
oT prim Hite thotight,^ Thuj Mr. Whitney declares, in 
his OriejUat and Liniptistie Studk^^ “ that the Vedas 
exhibit to us the very earliest germs of the Hindu 
cnltaro.'* Mr. Max Mfiller avers that ^-no country 
can be compared to India as offering opportunitiea for 
a real study of the genesis and growth of religion." ^ 
Yet the same Bcholar obaerves that “ oven the earHeat 
specimens of Vodto poetry belong to the modem 
history of the race, and that the early period o-f th^ 
historical growth of religion had passed away before 
tbo PdahiB (bards) could bftvo worshipped their l>evus 
or blight beings with sacred hyuinu and invocations#'* 
Thongh this is mEmifestlj true, the sacred hyn™ and 
invocations of the Elshis are ooustantjy used as 
testimony bearing on the beginning of the historical 
growth of religion. morej these remdlLS of 

the modem history of the nice ” are supposed to 
exhibit mythology in the process of makings aa if the 
race hud possessed no mythology beforo it reached a 
comparatively modem period, tho Vedic age- In the 
same spirit, Dr, Mnir, the loamad editor of Stinsirii 
TfxUj speaks m odd place as if the Yi>dic hymns 

* Mh fv viL 

* JUtiAtri Lidura^ |k Ijr. 
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“ niuatmted Ihe natantl workings of tko Lunma mind 
Id the pcHod of ita inratiey." ' A brief e:iamiiiJitioi] 
of tbe social and politico] and re]Ig{oQS condition of 
man, as described hj the poeta of tlie Vedas, will 
proTO tbat bis infancy liad long been left behind bim 
when tbo firet Veilie Lyinos were cliantad. 

As Barth obserres, the yerjr ideas which permeate 
the Veda, the idea of the mystic efficacy of sacrifice, of 
hroAma, pro™ that the poema are profoandly aocer- 
doto]; and this should haye giyen paoso to the writore 
who have persisted in representing the hymns as the 
work of primitive akepberda praising their goda as 
they feed their flocks,* In the Vedio age the ranks of 
society are already at least as clearly defined as in 
Homeric Greece. " T7e nien," says a poet of the j?iy- 
Veda* hayo all onpdifferent Imaginationa and designs. 
The carpenter Ewks Bomething that is broken, the 
doctor a pnUent, tho priest eotne one who will offer 
libations. . , . , Tho artiaan coatiniially aeeks after 

a man with plenty of gold-I am a poet, ray 

father is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn." 
Chariota and the art of tho chniict-bnildor ore as fre¬ 
quently qwken of as in the Hiad, Speara, swords, axes, 
and eoata of mail were in common uae. The art of boot- 
bnildmg or of sbip-bnilding was woU known. R^na 


™ Uii aa« briffc Uw I,*, 

«r y«jK ^th thu ti» rut ib.t ti» f.iti („ui .E*ry u, i* 
d<r«nd»d ^art Hi, ittufc, Ot The impUm d«taE«t tke 

'™“' **' *" JHa red,, ii. 5 , rui 

*7*,^' Bcipilpi*, E. iiff. «K» Bits heben 
^ ** ®f”® JUtdera KHSgt" (Ladirlii't Teniimt 

> Icr Ail9mu.&r/nde,p.r7. * ^ 
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and liora433^ alieep an^ had loug been domesti¬ 

cated. Tbe bow was a fsivotiribe weapon^ and warriors 
roQgbt in churiDte) like tho Homeric Greeks and the 
Egyptians. ’Weaving wna oemmockly practised, Tbe 
people probably lived^ as a rnle^ m village settlements^ 
bat cities or fortified places were by no meuna un¬ 
known.^ As for political society, kings are freqnentJy 
mentioned in tbe hymns/^ and waa regarded os 
emincntlj lieneficial for a king to entertdin a family 
priest,” on whom ka was e^cpected to confer tkonsaiide 
of kioe, lovely slaves; and Intiips of gold. In the 
family polygiimj exieted„ probably as the exception. 
Thera is reason to suppose that tbe brotbcr-in-law 
was permittedp If not expected, to “ raise up seed 
to bis dead brothor, aa among tbe Hebrews.* As to 
literetnrej, tbo very stmetnre of the hymns proves that 
it was elaborate and coneciotisly artistic. M. Barth 
writeSp.' ** It would be a great mistake to speak of tbe 
primitive- of the Vedic poetry and religton." 

Both the poetry and the religicn, on the other hand, 
display in the highest degree the mark of the sacerdo¬ 
tal spirit. The myths, though originally derive<l from 
natureH'Worsliipp m an inbnite majority of casea only 
reflect natiiraj phenomena thioogh a voU of ritualistic 
Gormptions.^ The rigid division of castes is seldom 

* Ludw%, Rvff- rexfo, iii. Tlui biiT]g:B w«« fortifiBd wiih wotHlen 

pfc l T aBij rg , capftbJei bemg d«ptro^d by fire. may be tea 

nu^KAocnt H WTifd for whaK pertu^ were nure XSkub Ecit eum- 

pare Ku^ Riy- nate 43, EngL tnoiL XiAgi'i book (tmn#- 
Lkted by Th- Anvwiiniibp U.SL, jSS 6 J Jj pro beta ty tbe beet ibort 

MMtu*! of Ibp »tib>irot 

3 (vfr 5; MjitL xiiL 14. 

^ Rfrue ifr rilutoin da i 

* Ludwtg, ui. 
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in tho maklcg.^ The Hiahia and priests of the princely 
fBzniliea wore on their way to becoming the all- 
powerful Br&hmmis. The kings and princes were on 
their way to becoming the caste of Kfihfltrfyoa or 
waniors- Tho mass of the people was soon to mtmIt 
into the caste of Vais}*BS and broken mem Koa- 
Aryan aborigines and others were po^blj developing 
into the caste of Sudrss. Thus the spirit of division 
nod of ceremonmljstn had still some of its conquegts 
to achieve. But the extrsordinaiy attention given 
and the immenne importance assigned to the details 
of sacrifice, end the supernatural efQcocy constantJj 
attributed to a sort of magical asceticism (jUtpitSf 
aasterc forvoor), povce that the worst and moat foolish 
elements of later Indian eocietj and thought were 
in the Vcdic ago olioadj in powerful ojdstonce. 

Thus it is self-evident that the society in which the 
Vedic poeta lived won so far from being primiiivE^ that 
it was even anperigr to the higher barbarisms (such as 
that of the Scythians of Heradotns and Germans of 

■ On tkk pabj«t m ^kUhj L with lira raiArki cif Haiaff. 

" FrouaiU ife kscwi tlu naU i^rr lghi of a«£tn4 to gm bwilc to n. tdmo 

Antnioff tin tivu erunpHcdon ti il» Vedio hjaiMr thoagli Iti 
iOflnt mia a r^gnW with toiiifiikDttiitiiblo burltfn ™ t» 

rflfwT^ rally to lAtir pwfod nf Oio Vedio Uwea** Roth 
the w^hiixl frote tho word hr&km, that k, prujcr with n tBy*ti«A| 
fei fail KtKTCbiif-iKitnt^ Ftw» traAn, prmyw, tsme 6niJbia, be 
who prammaeiw the pnnn uid p-rfeniu the rite. Thii «Jehnnt 
derrioped in%ty % pdwt, whoan to entcrtBin bi^a^t lulwb^ on kinn 
Thii dediiBtifl duptainoy peeullAr and etm rupcniAninl 

beneSti) Iwnaae bendituy in fKinlEiB^ uid tbiwe, n&lted hy tumairai 
inteireiU, enJied ibeniKltiis Into the Ikuhmin ante. Btrt in the 
Vedic gifia af prmy^r ind pwtjj aiAfh^ mi pmruhiXa^ 

■or torn trat fi*rw»fd tg medute betWwia b«1i And moftAja, Cemw^ 
Ludwtffr iH. ui. 


VEDIC SOCIETY. 


Tacitiifi)p mi miglit be regairded bis safesly iimT£>d at 
the threahold of cdviUsation. Society possessed kinga, 
though they may have been kinga of smaQ cammaiilties, 
like tboeo who wamid with Josboa or fought imdor 
the walla of Thoboa or Troy, Poets weio better paid 
thau they fieem to have hoeu at the conxta of Eomorj or 
are at tho pre^ot time. For the tribal festivals Bpecual 
prie&te were appointed^ who diatiDgiiiiehcd tbomsolvea 
by their compreheimva knowledge of the roqniaito ritoft 
and by their loumiiig^ and anionget whom a acfft qf 
rivalry ia gradnally developed^ according aa one tribe 
Or another is anppoaed to have more or less proaperotl 
by ita saerilieea.” ^ In the fandJy marriage is aocred, 
and traces of polyandry and of the lerirato^ surviving 
as late as the- epic poetns^ were regarded as things that 
need to be eipliiined away. Perhaps the most savage 
feature in Vedic flocietyj the most mngular rcHc of a 
distant paet, is the sorvival^ even in a modifiod and 
symbolic fornij of human BacriSec.’ 

As to the religions condition of tbo Vedic Aryans* 
we must ateodily remember that in the Yedaa we have 
the views of the Kishis only, that is, of sacred poets 
on their way to becoming a sacred caste. Nocossarily 
they no more represent the popular creeds tlian the 
psalmists and prophets, with theif lofty monotheistic 
morabty* represent the popular creeds of IsroeL The 
fAitli of the Eishisj as will be shown latar^ like Eh at of 
the ps&Imifits* has a noble moral aspect. Consdoasnoss 

1 Wtber, fL 37, 

■ Wiboiip S. p, Molr^ t. iLj WEEwra^ 

i. p. iL S (Of 90J; J^re|Ki ££aag'i vuiiorQ, vqI. iL 

pp. 46^ 
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of BIO, of imptirfectioQ io tlie sight of dlviDO 
liAB beca dev'eloped, and b oftm confossed. Bot on 
the whale, tho religion of the Rbb-U b prsctical—it 
might almost be said, is magica]. They desire tompond 
blessings, rninp sonshirLe, long life, power, wealth in 
Oochs and herds. The whole porpose of the sacrifices 
which occupy so touch of their time and thought ie to 
obtain the«e good things. The sacrifice and the eacri- 
Ecer come between gods and men. On the man's side 
IB faith, miiniBccnce, a compelling force of prayeri and 
of intentness of wilL The sacrifice invigorates the 
godfl to do the will of the aaciiGcer; it ia supposed to 
be mystically celebrated in heaven as well os on earth 
—the gods are nlwayi aacrificing^ Often (aa when 
rain is wmted) tho aacrifice imilateB the end which it 
ja desirable to gain.^ In ell these tnattem a mmnte 
ritual is already obsarviod. The mystic word I^raJima^ 
in tho senso of hymn or prayer of a compelling and 
magical efficacy, has already come into iise% The 
hTdhma miBwera aljno^ to the Maori k&mkia or incon- 
tation and chanu. « Thb h^ithma of Yisvemitra pro¬ 
tects tho tribe of Bharata.'^ “ Atri with the fourth 
prayer discovered the ann concealed by unholy dart- 
neas." * Tlie complicated ritual, in which prayer and 
sacrifice were supposed to eiert a constraining iofluence 
on the supematnra] powers, already existed, Haug 
thinVs, in the time of the chief Elshis or hynmisl^ of 
the Videt} 

s CiEDianr -The Pnjfiirft ^ in J. A. FfcWw i PrimiUft 

isL 26^-296, mnd h» U 

Tol t laf. ■ 

* ta^l* in .Mdrp L Z42, 

■ Pntvx tn tzKEulMi^ uf Aitart^ p, ^ 
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Id tnany respects ike nature of tbe idea of tim diTiuOp 
as eutcjtAiuaci by tba Bifibis of tbo Ilig- is stiU 
matter for discu^IocL la tlie cliapter od Yedic gods 
BHcli particularB as coD be ascertained will be gfirea. 
Roughly speaking, tbo rcUgioii la a colt of depart- 
mentaL gods* origliiallyj in eort^un caseS;, forces of 
Nature^ but endowed witii mcml euraestnoss. As t* 
futLshiam in the Yedaa the opinioas of the learned arv* 
divided. ^ Bergnigue ^ look.^ on the whole Titimi as, 
prAC^icallj„ an orgaiused fetisiusm, oiiiployod to in- 
llucnco gods of a far higher rmd purer charDctcr^ 

Max Mtillcr ^ remarks, ^ - that stonesp boneSj shells, herbs, 
and all tbe otlier so-caJkd fetishes, are dmply absent 
in the old hymns, though they appear in more modem 
hymofi^ purticuhirly tiiose of the Aiharm’^Vaia. ’UTien 
artlhoial objects are mentipnod and colebratetl in the 
they aro only snob as might bo pmi^ oven 
by WoTtlsworth or Taoiiysoii~chariot 4 Sj bows, qoi?or^ 
ciruEQs> eocrLEcial TCfisels, and simhor objects. 
They never ossanio any individual chaitu^tor; they are 
simply meationed os nsoM or pfeciLms, it may Iks m 
oocrcil.^ 

When thi^ existence of fetish “ herbs" is denied by 
Mr, Max Midler, he dooi^ not, of coarse, forget Soma, 
that divine juke. It is also to be noted that in 
modem India, m Mr, ifnx AI idler lumi^ir obiterveii, 
Sir Alfred LyoU hods that “ tho has hood man pmys to 
hie plough and the Esher to his imt,” these objects 
being, at present^ fctlshea. In opposition to Mr. Mux 

^ La IMiffVfm ?nL L p. I ■** Le coEte ut wixiiiUbt# cluii 

uao WrtuEK naonire bqk incaiitatL'D'Ui, aui |xniti^iHfl oui^kiuaL.^^ 

* IHUmH Lttiure*^ |l 
V(JI- J. 
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^tfilleri Bartli AT@rs Ib^t tbe s^idb kind of fetiabiEm 
which floorishea to-dajj Booriehea in the Big-Vi:da. 
" MouDtaiQB, TiTcra, EpnngE^ treoa, iicrba ftm invoke 4S 
so mauj powers. Tbo beasts which live with man-— 
the hoTWj tlio cowj the dog, the bird, and tlio imijimhi 
trhicli imperil his existenee — receive a cult of pmUe and 
prayer. Among the instruments of ritual, some objects 
are more than things oonseemtod—they ane divinities j 
and the wnr-chariotj the weapons of defence and offenco, 
the plough, are the objects not only of benedictions but 
of prayers.'' ^ Tliese absointe contradictions on matters 
of fact luld, of conxse, to the dldicnfty of nndorstaiiding 
the early Imlo-Aryan religion. One anthorlty says that 
the Vedic pec^ple were fetish-worshippers j another 
authority denies it. 

Were the Eisliis nneestor-worshippers ? Barth has 
no doubt whatever that they were* In the pUris or 
fathers he recognises ancestral spirits, now cotn-^ 
panions of the gods^ and goda themselves. At their 
head appear tho earliest celebrants of the saerihee, 
Athanan, the Angiras, the Kavls (tho pUri^ par 
mcUaice) equals of the greatest gods, spirits who, 
dint vf df^w forth the world from chaos, gave 

birth to tho snn, and lighted the stars/*^—costnicai 
feats which, os we bare seen, are common!v attributed 
by the lower races to their idealised heroic ancestors, 
tlse *'* old, old ones*’ of AnstratiDiiB and Ov-^eroroca, 

A few examples of invocations of the ancestral 
apirits may not be out of place.* " May the fethera 

^ north, £<l p, j, trith Vcdlc fccjU, 

■ JViiit, tS. 51, +, 
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protect me in mj iDTCNcation of the god^." Here is a 
curiotia cose, eapec^iatJj when we retnembcr how tho 
wolfj in the Kotih Americ^ii mjlh^ scattered the stora 
like Epaiiglcs over the sky: The fathers have adenjed 
the eky with HtarH." ^ 

In^portaiit aa ifi the elemoat of aneestor-worship in 
the ovoiation of religioiiiMr. Mas Muller* io his Ribbcrt 
merely romarka that ihoaghta and feelings 
about the Jeatl ^^aopplLed some of the earliest and 
moat iiiiportEKit elomeute of religion ; ^ but bow these 
earliest elements aifect his system does not appear. 
On a general iHew* then* the religion of the Vedic 
poote oontain^ a vast ntiiDheT of oleaients in solotion— 
elemeate such m meet ns in every qiinrter of the 
glolffl- The belief in ftacestmJ ghosts* the adoration 
of fetishes* the devotion to a morsJ ideal* contem¬ 
plated in the persons of various deities, who have 
hee^f and partly romoia, personal natural forces* are 
all mingled* and all are drifting towards a kind of 
panthaisnip in which, while everything is div^ine* and 
gods art) reckoned by millions, the worshipper has 
glimp-sea of one single divine eeseijoe. The ritual* as wo 
have seen^ is more or letsa mii^ioal in character^ The 
general olemonts of the beliefs arc found* in vortens 
proportions* everywhere i the pantheistic mysticism 
is almost peculiar to India. It is* perhaps* needlosa 

^ Jtiff- Veda, 63, if, 

Mr. Wliitnpjf (Onrnfat and FliiitW, Jx 59) 

fiiTM flumplifl of MTeaHinT of firodhiff tb« Aryui “Th(i 

fhUiffi* MW xnpjKuca lo npm diW mvonliQD, olwtt thv p]t« 

^ binv wiko W1M1J4 |i«j Ibeo] to «»t tbeioKlvti qjioti Uw tinv 

flr mxltin^ jpn»d fnjr each tjf tbe pmaiti Mad to of the 

4 ffcriii^ flot belofifr IbflQL" T^fl tood Kcnu to oodj^ of rlerp 

MUBlVp Aod 
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to repeat that a faitb fio very eompcmtej and already shi 
atrongly diflereatiated, eatmat jKisaibl}* be ** primitive,^ 
and that tLa beliefa and practices of a race io liigbly 
or]ganiacd La soeiety and bo wall oii^nipped in material 
clviliaation m the Yedic An^ana cannot poaalbly ba 
near tJie beginoingH" Far from expecting to find in 
the Veda the primitive myths of the Aryan*, wo must 
nemenibei* tJiafc myth had already, when these hymns 
wore Bungj become obnoxious to tho religions ^ntiment. 

Thu*/' writes Earthy “ theauthom of tho hymns have 
expurgated^ or at least left in the shade^ a vast number 
of legends older thnn their time j such, for example^ 
as tho identity of soma with the moon^ ns the account 
of the divine families^ of the parricide of Indrii, and n 
bog list might be mode of the rdiemcti of tlie Veda, 
. . . It would be diffi cult, to extract l^m the liymna 
a chapter on tto loves of the gods. Tlic goddesses 
are veiledj the adventures of the gods are scsireelj 
touched On in passing. . . . Vte must allow for the 
moral delicacy of the slngersy und for their dislike 
of speaking too precisely about the gods. Sometimes 
It Heeina as if their chief object was to avoid plain- 
speaking. , * , But often there Is nothing save jargon 
and Indoleuce of mind in this volontarj obscurity, for 
already in tlie Yoda the Indian intellect ta deeply 
smitten mth its mveterato malady of affecting mjeteiy 
the tnorcp tho more it boa nothing to conceal; tbo 
mania for Bcattcring symbols which symbol bo no 
reolity, and for sporting witli riddles which it is not 
worth while to divine.^ ^ Such is the natural judg- 


* Bdljiwt (k r Inde^ p, z 
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T3iiPQt oF tbe clear French lutisllect on tlie wilfully 
glmcure^ tonnented^ and ct^asiA^e intellect of India. 

It would Ui miomting were it poedbk to illuicl- 
nrtte the critiaiBin of VstJio religion by oacartMuing 
which hjmna in the aro the snoat ancioiit^ 

and which ^ later* Could wc do thi^ we might 
draw infenencas na to the comparntivc antiquity of the 
religions ideas in the poo ins. But no such discrimi¬ 
nation of relative antiqnity seems to be within the 
reach of critics. M. Bergolgna thinks it ini possible 
at present to deterniino the relative age of the liymtis 
by any philological test. The Ideas OKpreseed are not 
iiiom easily arrayed in Older of data. We might think 
that the poems which contain most ineremoniaL allii- 
sions were the latest. Bnt Mr. Mm Mlilbr ^ says that 
“ even the earliest hymns have sentiments worthy of 
the most advanced cemmonialists." 

The and oldest soorco of cur knowledge of 
Indo-Aryan mytEia in the 7.£iy-w^liose nature and 
character have boon described. The second source is 
the At/uirva- ^ with the Bmhmanas. The pociillafity 
of the Ai/mrm ia its collection of magical incantatiouBi 
spalk^ and fragments of folk-lom. These are oflen^ 
donbtlaas^ of the highest antiquity. Sorcery and the arts 
of medicincMneu are earlier In the coarse of evolution 
than priesthood. We moot them everywhore among 
races who bare not devdopod the insiituticin of an order 
of priests aerving national go(b. As a eollection, the 
Athorva- l^da is loiter than the but wo need 

not thereForo conclude that the itieai of the Aihui'^Pti 
^ e/ LiienUmre^ Ji. 55A 
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ar^ ** a lator development of tlio more prirtiitiTO ideas 
of the Magre; quod xwiper^ quod ubtqtUj 

jworf ab omnibuiti the fdeaa of the Ailiarm- Vtda are 
cveiyivliere; the pecnliar notions of the Hiq-Vida 
am the B]>ecia1 property of an edyanced and highly 
difTerentiated people. Even in the present collected 
sbape^ M. Barth thinks that many hymns of the 
Atharm am not much later than those of the Jiiq- 
l^eda. Mr. Whitneyi admitting the lateneaa of the 
At^uirm a €oiie€ti&>tj says, wonld not neces¬ 

sarily imply that the main body of the Atharm bymnfl 
were not atmady in existence when the compilation of 
the J^iq- Veda took place,." ^ Tlie Atkarm refera to 
some poets of tho J?iy (as certom hymnists m the 
also do) as earlier men* If in the £ig (as Weber says) 
“ there bathes a lively natural feelingi a warm love 
of nature, while in the on the contrary^ there 

predominates an anxioas apprehension of evil spirits 
and their magical powers^*' it by no means follow^ that 
this apprehension ia of later origin than the Uyely 
fealing for Nature. Rather the roveraov Thoro appears 
to be no doabt* that the style atid longnago of the 
are later than those of the Riq. Roth^ who 
recognises the change in language and style* yet con¬ 
siders the Atfiarea ** part of the old literature,^* He 
conclndes that tha contains many pieces which* 

both by their etyla and ideas, are shown to bo con¬ 
temporary with the older hymns of the iZiy- Veda" 
In religion* according to Mair/ the Athurta shows 

' Aiimoi e/ ik£ .^Au^lkuii {h-imtal Sn^f, It. 353^ 

* Mnir, ii 44a » MuL^ iL 4 ^ * Muir, ii 451. 
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ptogTCSS in the direction of manothelsm in itei cele- 
bratioa of BmhtDaDp hut It ako bitrodtiCM ^rpont- 
worakipp 

to the tkenj, we elto free to BnpposOj if 

wo Uko^ that tliQ dark magic^ Uie evil epirits, tbo in- 
cantatiooB^ are old parts of Indbn* as of nil oUier 
popular beliefs, though tkoj' come later into Uterntitro 
than the poetry about Ueliaa and the morality of 
Varane. The same remarks apply to our third source 
of luformation, the Brahmnnns. These are iudubitablj 
comments on the sacred texts very ranch more modem 
in form than, the texts themselves. Bui it docs not 
folioW| and thifl ia moat importanl for our purpose, 
that the myths In the Bralnnanns are nil later tkau 
the Vedic mj’ths or (WTruptioiia of the F'sdai Mnir 
reoiarkSj^ “ The i^iy- f though the oldest collec¬ 
tion, does not nooessorily contain every tiling that Is 
of the grenlest age in ludian thought or tradition. 
Wo know, for ex&iaplOa that certain legendSp iKjaring 
the impress of the highest antiquity, such os that of 
the deluge, appear first in the Bmhmnnaa.** We are 
SRpecinlly interested in ihU criticism, because most of 
the myths which wo profess to explain as survivals of 
savagery are narrated in the Braliraauas. If those are 
necessarily late cormptions of Vedic ideas, bemnss the 
collection of the Brahmanas is far more modem than 
that of the TTiiFn, otif argument is instantly disproved. 
But if ideas of an eorlior Etratnm of thought tliim the 
Vedio Btratnin may appear in a later collection^ as ideas 
of on earlier btratiim of ihcnght than the Homeric 
^ UbIj, It. 4|0. 
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appear in poetiy prerae fur later than Uometr^ then 
oar cent^ntida is legitimate. It wHI be fibown in 
effect that a nnml^r of mytha of the Brahmona^ oorre- 
pponj id character and iacii3ent with tlie myths of 
savages, «ndi as Cohroes and Ahtg, Oar e^lanation 
ifl, that the?e tales partly lunriredp in the minds per¬ 
haps of conBcrvntlve local prioathoods^ from the savage 
stage of thoiaght, or wore borrow'ed from aborigines in 
that stage, or were moulded in mom recent timo 9 on 
snrviving examples of that wild early fancy. 

In the age of the Brahnianiia lha people have 
spread sonthwanls from the basin of the Indqs to 
that of the Ganges. The old sacred testa have began 
to be scarcely comprohenaiblo. The prieatHood has 
become much more strictly defined and more tign- 
ronsly conslittited. Absurd as ifc may Beora, the 
Vedie metres, like the Gayatri, have been personified, 
and appear ns active herobaes of stories prtesnmably 
older tlian this parsonificatioa The Asiirtis bavo de¬ 
scended from the rank of gods to that of tho heavenly 
opposition to Jndni's government; they are now n kind 
of fiends, and tho Brahmanas am cw:cnpied with long 
stories aboat the war in heavenj itself a very ancient 
conception^ Yanina becomes cmei on occasion, and 
hostile. Prajapafi becomes the groat mythical hero, 
and inherits the wildest myths of the ravage heroic 
beasts and birds* 

The priests nm now BralimonSj a hereditary divine 
caste, who possess all the vast and puerile knowledge 
of ritnjil and aurrificial minntiie. As life in tlie opera 
is a scries of songw, so life in the Brahmanae is a 
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s^HidPTice cif S£u;nlice!(. Sacrifice makes tli© sun riH* 
and set, md rivers ran. tliis waj or that 

The Btndjr of Indian myth lb obstmeted, na Ima been 
alioWTij by the dilfictilty of dotermining the relative 
dates of the varioiia logemK taut there are a myriad 
other ohstaelea to the atiidy of Indian mythology. 
A pwt of the VedaH ^ eays, ^^Tlie chanterB of hymna 
go aboot enveloped in mist^ and tm&atiahed with idle 
talk.™" The ancien-t; hymns are still " enveloped in 
mist/* owing to the difEuuliy of their language ami 
the variely of modem renderirigs and intert^rotaticns^ 
The heretics of Vedie religion, tha opponents of the 
orthodojE commentatora in ages compamtively recent, 
used to complain that the Vedas were simply non- 
nensOj and thoir anthcrsi “ knaves and balflxnis," 
Them are momenta when the modem student of Vedicr 
myths is inclined to echo tills petulant complaint. 
For e^ample^ it is di^cnlt enoogh to Bed In the 
Vfdit anything like a categoric account of the gods, 
and a description of their per^nal appearance. But 
ill ifty- Veda viii. 29, f, we read of one god. “ a youth, 
brown, now hostile, now ^aondly j a golden lustre 
invests him/' Who b tliis youth ? “ Soma aa the 
rnoon,'^ according to the commentators^ I^L liangloia 
tlimke the sun is mennt. Dr. Aufrcclit thinkB the 
troop of Marnts (spirits of the storm), to whom, he 
remarks, the opilhct dark-brown, tawny ” la m apph- 
cable as it is to thoir master, Rudra,” This is rather 
confusing, and a mythological inquirer would like to 

* 1L Sip Ji bqt Bergugne^ ^ eiL, iU. 7lt 

u|rp^ dd BinSn ft dr IDSmUlu." 
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knaw for certain wliotbcr lie is reeding nbont tlio sun 
QT some^ tbe moonj or tlie winds. 

To take another escample ; we open Mr* Max 
Mullers translation of the at nmdomi say 

at page 49. In the secoud verse of the hymn to the 
Marats, Mr, MUller tronsLatea, “ Tliey who were bom 
together, selfduutinous, with the spotted deer (the 
clouds), the speoiSj the daggers^ the glittering oma* 
menta, I hear their whips olmo^ close by, as they 
crack them in their Lands; they gain splondonr on 
their way,” Now Wilson tmnslatea this passage^ 
** WliOj borne by spotted docT, were bom self-lnminonfip 
with weapons^ war-criesj and decorations. I hear tho 
cmcking of their w^hips in their hands, wonderfully 
inspiring courage, in the fight."* Beafey has, Who 
with stags and spearSp and with thnnder and lightning, 
self-luminoiua^ were bom. Hard by rings the crook 
of tlieir whip os it sounds in their handss - bright fare 
they down in storux” Langlcis translatesj ” Just bom 
are they, salf-luminoua. Jlork ye their arms^ their 
decorations, their car dmwn by deer ? Hear ye their 
clamour ? Listen ! 'tis the noise of the whip they hold 
in their hundn, the sound that stirs np courage in the 
battle ” This is an ofdtnnry eiample of the diirersities 
of Vedic translation^ It Ls sofEciently piusaling, nor is 
the matter made more transparent by the variety of 
opinion ns to the meaning of the deer" along with 
which the Alaruts are said (by some of the translators) 
to have been bom* This Is just the sort of pa^sege on 
which a controversy affecting the whole nature of Vedic 
mythological ideas might be rabed. According to a 
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text in tbe yfy«r FjwiJa, and men, and 

and other matters wem created fn^m various portiona 
of the fmino of a divioo being named Pmjapati.* Tlie 
god Agnij Brabmand} and tba goat were bora from 
the mouth of Prajapati* From hh breast and arms 
dame the god tndm (Bometimee spoken of as a ram), 
the sheep, and of men the Rajimja, Cowa find gods 
called VisTfidevfiS wore born together from bis middle. 
Are wo to understand the words “ they who were bom 
togetlier with the spotted deer to refer to a myth 
of this kind—-a myth representing the Maruts and deer 
as having been bora at the same binb, as Agni came 
with tbe goat, and Indra with tlm sheep? This is 
just tli-o point on wbidi the Indian commeutatora were 
divided.* Saj'ana, the old commentator, says, 
legendary school takes theni for deer with white spots i 
the etymological school, for the many-coloured Ittiea of 
clondsp"* The modem legendary (or anthropological) 
and etymological (or phHological) students of mytho¬ 
logy are often os much at variance m their attempts 
to interpret the traditions of India. 

Another famoua, and almost comic, example of the 
difiicnlty of Vcdic interpretation is known. In 
liiff-Fida, s, 16, 4, there is a funeral hymn. Agni, 
the fire-god, is supplicated either to ronji a goat or to 
i£w™ tht 0/ thi dnat and convey it to paradise. 
Whether the so«l iB to be tlma comforted or the goat, 
is to be grilled, is a qaestion. that has mightily ptistKlvd 
Vedie doctors * Pnofe^^r Muller and IL Longlois ora 
' Miiit, sd edit, I- 

^ Miairp t. IJ7. 
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nil for “ tho itnnjflrtal eoiil;tie goat Ima JsdTOcatwi, or 
h&A wivocatea, in Anfrauit, Ludnig and Ilotli. More 
important difficulties of interpretation ftre illnstrated 
iy the attitude of il. Bergnigne in Za JidiQMn V*tUqiic, 
and hie controversy with tie great Geniian lexico¬ 
graphers. T!io study of tnytliologj has of Into 
tio Vcdoa its starting-point. But periaps it would 
be wise to b^in from something more iDtelligihle, 
Kometiing less perplexed l>y difficulties of language 
and diyiersitieB of interpretntiotL 

In attempting to cnticiEa the variotia Aryan mytis, 
we shall be guided, on the whole, by tie character of 
the myths themaelvea. Pnro and elevated conoeptions 
we shell be inclined to assign to a pure and elevated 
condition of thought; and we shall make no diffi¬ 
culty abont believing that Riehia and fiingere capallo 
of noble conceptions cjtisted In an ago very remote in 
time, in a ^iety which liad many of the features of a 
lofty and simple civilisation. But wo shall not, tbere- 
fure, assume that the hymns of these Rishis are in any 
aease “primitive,” or throw much light on the infiincy 
of the human mind, or on the “origin” of religious 
and heroic myths. Impuro, childish, and barbaric 
conceptions, on the other hand, we shall bo inclined 
to attribute to an impure, childish, and barbaric con¬ 
dition of thought; and we shall egain make no 
difficolty about believing that ideas originally con¬ 
ceived when that stage of tliooght was genend Lave 
lieen retained and handed down to a far later period. 
This view of tlio posBible, or rather probable, antiquity 
of many of the myths preserved in the Brohmuni^ 
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13 strengthened, if it needed Btrengtheamg^ bj tlie 
c^pinbn of Dr, Webor*^ Wo inofit indeed Eissume 
generally with regard to many of those l-eg&nds {in 
the Brabmauas of the that they )mc] 

already gained a rtnundcd [ndependent shape in tradi¬ 
tion before they were mcoqximted into the Brail- 
manas ^ and of this we have frequent evidenea in the 
dislinct^r/ ^rehaid chumcitT Iktir compared 

with that of tiio rcat of the text,"" 

We have now briefly stated the nature and probable 
relative antiquity of the evidence which La at the 
disposal of Yedio mythologists. The ehief lesson we 
would enroTce m the neoesaity of Bospending the 
Jndgment when the Yedos are represented as oxainples 
of piinutiTa and comparatively pure and Eimplo 
natami religion. They bjb not primitive; they are 
highly differentiated, highly oomptex, extremely enig- 
mado expressions of fairly advanced and veiy poctillar 
religions thought. They are not moTally so very pnre 
M liae been maintained^ and their parity^ Each os it isj 
seems the result of conscious reticence and wmy' selec¬ 
tion rather than of primeval innocence. Yet the 
bards or editors have by no means wholly excluded 
very ancient luytbs of a thoroughly savage characteri 
Tliese will be chiollj exposed in the chapter on “ Indo- 
Aryan Myths of the Beginuings of Things,” whiob 
follows. 

^ HiMvrjf o/iAdiaR Lilemfmrft En^litb tr»E]&, h 47^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IS*DtAN MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OP THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN. 

CiJlupArifAB a| Vodco ami mytb —Hib mM^h5lifQiI V*dJc 

■cMOEit <3f thfl boiginniB^ af iMeifi-Oppoijkj ift4 falilei <sf 

woftd iDidv Mit of Of K om—D ifldUmElttti of tkk hjian 

—Ab-iirJltk* of BrtiAmtfm—TttjmtpaU, a. T/ntnJiiiiktiJii nr 

QBt^EvolgtioDUTWijftbi—huTBii ud 0dirtla_Mj^ 
of /VroBoi, thfeiTJiA-rage pMaJicli--Mwt na^ Atp 

in il^rwAnaiuu. 


In discnsdng tlo flavsgo mj-tljs of the origin of the 
world and of man, wo obaeirod that they were ns 
incoiuiRtont nn they wore fanciful. Among tho raucies 
embodied in tUo mytha woa noted tha tlieory that the 
world, or TariooB parts of it^ hod hcen formed ont of 
the body of noaie lingo aon-nnttinil iwing, a god, or 
giant, or a otomber of aome ancient mysterious race. 
VTe also noted the m\llifl of tho original union of 
heaven and earth, and their violent iieparatioii as 
displayed in tKo tales of Greeks and Maoris, to which 
mny be added the Acagehemem nation in Californio.^ 
Another featare of savage cosmogonies, illostrated 
especially in somo early Slavonic myths, in Australian 
legends, and in the faith of tho American races, was 

* Bftncfijfc, Tk ifi 
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the creatiop of the world!, or the recowry of a drowntNl 
world by anioiAis, as the nivon^ the do^'^e^ and the 
ooijote. The hntcbtiig of all tlilnp out of eo egg 
was oDOlher rude ooDeeptioOj cliielly potod among the 
Finns, The Indian form oconra in the Sciiapatha 
ItrahTrLana} The jireseiration of tbe bnman iroe in 
the Deluge, or the creation of the race after the 
Deinge. waa yet another detail of iwvage mythology; 
and for many of theae fancies we seemed to fimi 
a satiafactory ori^n in tho oioeedinglj crodulotia 
and cooftisetl state of Bavage philosophy and aarage 
imagination. 

The qaestion now to bo asked is^ do the traditions 
of the Arj'aika of India snpply ns with tnj~ths so 
closely resemhling the myths of Nootkas, Maoris^ 
and Austniliaos that we may piomionimj explain 
them as Btorics originally dno to the inventioa of 
savages ? This qne^tion may ho answered in the 
affirmativop The Vedas, the Epics, and the Pumnas 
coatain a large store of various oosmogonlc tmdilions 
as inconsibteat as the parallel myths of savages. Wo 
have on Atyan Ilmarinean, Tvashtri^ who, tike tho 
Finntli smith, forged “ the iron varilE of hollow 
heaven" and the hall of cartk* Again, tho earth 
is said to have sprang, as in some Mangaian fables, 
from a being called Uttnnnpad.” * Again, Brah- 
monEkspati, blew tho gods forth like a bloc-ksmith/’ 
and the gods had a hand in the making of things. 
In contrast with these childish pie*ce4 of anthropo- 

^ Saertd fowf, 1 i Ed 

■ Ri^-Vida^ 1 . 73 ^ 4 . 
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^ Muir, T. 554. 
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iiior|)LiEm^ wa L^v^e ttn fiimauB mid sublizao apecnlsi^ 
tiuna of an ofteu-quoted hyraii.^ It h tUna tlmt the 
poet dreams of the dajB before being aod □OD-boicg 
begun:— 

Tiiere wii3 tliea neither noii-eatity nor entity; 
there no iitEnoqihore nor sky nbom TrVlint enve¬ 
loped [all] ? . , , Was it water, tho profound abysa? 
Death was not then, nor immortality: there wag no 
dh^incLion of day or night. That One breathed 
calmlyp self-impported j then waa nothing dilTerent from 
it, or above it. In tho beginning darkness e.^isted, 
enveloped in darknesa. All this waa iindistiDgnishable 
water. That One which lay void and wrapped in 
nothiiignesa was developed by the power of iorvoiiT+ 
Deairo Erst in Jt^ which was the pruiial germ 

of mind, [and which] aagoa, aeait^hing with their 
intellect-, have discovered t* bo the bond wliich con¬ 
nects entity with non-entity. The my [or cord] which 
Btrstch«I across thede [worlds], was it below or waa 
it above ? There were there impregnating powers 
and mighty forces, a aelf-snpporting principle beneath 
and eneigy aloft^ Who knows ? who here can declare 
whence has sprung, whence this creation ? Tlje gnda 
are snbscquent to the development of this [nniveree] ] 
who then knows whence it arose? From what this 
creation arose, and whether [any one] tnado it or 
not, he who in the highest heaven hs its ruler, he 
verily knows, or [even] lie does not know,” * 

Here there is a Vedic hymn of the origin of tblng^p 

^ rrtfar^ X, 12?. 

* Mult. Siiul-r^ sd wiil^p t, 357, 
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fjTOTD a book, it is tnu^p auppoeod to be lubo^ which is 
almotit, if not absolototj, ire& Horn nijlholDgical ideas. 
Tbo “ self-Biipportiii^ prmciple beneath and cnergr 
(Joft ** may refer, ad Dr. Muir auggeaUs^ to tbo fath^, 
heaven above;^ and tho mother,, earth beoeutb. The 
** bond between entil^ and non-entity is aotigbt in 
a favourite idea of the Indian pbilosophcrs^ that of 
iapas or "fervour*"* The other apeoaktionfl romind 
na, though they are mneb more restrained and tera- 
perato in character^ of the metaphysical obanta of the 
New Zealand piieata:— 

** The nothing increasbg 
Th^ nothtn^^ thfl ^ni^hin^ 

The going an fram the maiMiig' 

What is the relative age of this hymn ? If it could 
be proved to bo the oldest in the Vada, it would demon- 
Htrate no more than this, that in time exceedingly 
remote the Airaos of India possessed a philosopherj 
perhaps a school of philosophers, who applied the 
minds to abstract epeculationa on the origin of things. 
It could not prove that mythological speculations bad 
not preceded tho attempts of a purer philosophy- But 
the date cannot be ascertained. Mr. Max Miiller can¬ 
not go farther than the suggoiation that the hymn is 
an expression of the pcr(nAi& qumlam phil&^p^ia of 
Jjeibnibs. We are also warned that a hymn is not 
necossarity modern because it is philosophicaL^ We 
are not concerned to show that tbis hymo is late [ 
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^ Uijiitrfti/SamkTii XfjfrrtrfMft'* pw 5*^ 
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but it S£h&ni9 nJdoat eup^rfinoiis to remark tkat icleaa 
like tho^ wliicli it coDtniiLa etui ccaiwly bo accepted, 
fta expressing' nian'a earlieat theory of the origin of oil 
tliLiigs, Thought eipreasfd in terms so abstract ig 
only posaible^ as phUologisits will ndmitj after language 
boa thrown its fif^t concreto axwl mstorlal forma. 
Again j abstract cdsmogouic speculation like that of the 
hymii^ is the rare exceptioUji which wo seldom meet 
with escept in tho records of a civilised people. Crude 
mythological apecnletions, on the other hand^ n medley 
of coamogomc gods and beasts and men, is tho general 
rule, qiwd wmywTj quod food oh ommbus. We 

tarnj thoreforej from the ideas which are exhibited so 
rarely to those which the Aijanfl of India bare in 
common with block men and red men^ with fEir- 
<.»ir Finns and Scondiuariansj. Chaldeans, Huidhhs, 
CherDkccs, Mnrri and Maorj^ Mangaisns and Egyp- 
tians- 

The next Vodic account of crcstioii which we pro^ 
pose to comdder is as remote as possible in cliamctcr 
from tho Bubliine philosophic poem^ In tlie J^itrujsh^ 
SukiUj the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book of the 
yido- Sanhitiff wo have a description of the crea¬ 
tion of slL tMugB oat of the severed limb^ of a m Bg- 
nified non-natuml man, Fnrusha, This conception is 
of conKe that which occars in the Norse mythg of tho 
rent body of Ymir* Eorrs sons took the body of the 
Giant Ymir and of his flesh formed the earth, of his 
blood seas and waters, of his bones monntoins, of his 
teeth rocks and atonea, of his hair all manner of 
plants, of his skull the hrmamont, of hag braiiie tho 
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olonck] imd bo fortbi In ChflltleaiL stoiy^ Bel cnta in 
twain the magniflefi non-iiaturftl woman Omoiraj and 
eanverte tlie lialvea of her bodj into lieaFon and earth. 
Among th« liroqaoi^ in North Ajnerica, Ckokanipok 
was the giant whcsM Uitibe^ bones, and blood fumialied 
tbo mw material of man^ natnnU objects;. while in 
hfangtun portions of Kh, in Egypt of Set and CfeiiiSj 
in Grifece of DionjinB Zagretm were iisod in creating 
various tbing?^ anch as stonoB^ plants, and tnetalo. 
The BQtne ideas precisely are found in the ninetieth 
hymn of the tenth book of the Miff- V^dn, Yet it ie 
a singular thing tbat^ in alL the diseiisaiona as to the 
antiquity and eignibcance of this h^'mn which bnve 
come nniler cur notice, there has not been one single 
reference made to parallel legends among Aiyon or 
non-Aiyiin peoples. In accordance with the genoral 
principles which guide us in this work, we are inclined 
to regard any ideas which are at onjce rude in char¬ 
acter and widely distributed, both among civilised and 
ttncivilised races, os estramoly old* wlmtever may be 
the age of the literary form in which they are pro- 
scDtod. But the current of learned opinions as to tbo 
date of the Puntslif^ Sukia, the Vedic byina about the 
flaorifico of Purusha and the creation of the world out 
of fragmenta of his body, rtnw in the opposite direction^ 
The hymn is not regarded os very ancient by irinst 
Sanskrit scholars. We shall now qaete tho hymn, 
which contmns the data on which any theory as to im 
age must be foonded;^— 

** Pnrusha boa a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 

’ iL <90 j; Mdu, Tai*^ id L 9. 
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a tliouBAiK] foel;. On every side eDveloping tho 
oorth. ha evarpci^Bad (it) by a space of ten Hngfiru. 
Parufiba himBclf ib tbia whole {iiniverea)^ whatever 
is flad whatever Ehall be. . * , lYhen the gods per^ 
formed a Etacrifice with Pornjsba as the ofalationT 
the spring was its butter^ the semmar its faeb and the 
antnmn its (accompanyiog) ofiering. This victiin, 
Paraisba^ bom in the begipnmg, they immolated on 
the sacrificial gmsa. With him the the Sadbyas. 
and the Hisbis Raciificed. From that universal 
sacrifice ware provided enrds and hotter* It fomied 
those aerial (creatures) and animals both wild and 
tame. From that iiuiversal sacrifice sprang the Fic 
and Samon verses, tbo metres and Yajusb. From it 
sprang boraes^ md oil animals with two rows of teeth; 
kino sprang from it ; from it goats and Eihcep. When 
{the gods) divided PnmsbaT into bow many ports did 
they cut him np? What was hiB mouth? What 
arras (bad he) ? What (two objects) ora said (to have 
been) his thighs and feat ? Tho Brahraoni was bis 
mouth j tho Itojanja wm mods his arms j the being 
(onJted) the \ ais^'a, be was his thighs j the Sudra 
sprang frora his feet. The moon sprang from hia booI 
( ilabtts), the stm from his oyc* Indra and Agni from 
his month, and Viiijn from bia breath. From bia 
novd aroeo the air, from bis head tho sky, from hbi 
feet the earthj from bis ear the (four) q^nartars ^ in 
this manner (tbc goda) formffd the worR When the 
gods, performing sacrificOj bound Purosba os a victimi 
there were seven sticks (stuck np) for it (omand the 
fite), and thrice seven pieces of fnd were made. With 
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H^ri^co ttfl gtjdg performed the Eacfifiea, Tlaeso 
were the earliest rites. These great powers have 
Bonght the eky^ where are the fon&er 
godfl" 

The myth here atated is plain enough in its 
essential faots. The gods performed a sacrifice with 
a gigantic anthnopomorphic being (Parnshn = ilan) as 
the victiin. Hia he^d, like the head of Ymir^ formed 
the fiky^ lua eye the Bon, suimala lesptting from his 
bedy^ Tile four castes ore coimected witht and it 
appears to ho implied that they sprung hia 

monthf arms^ thighs, and feet, tt U obvious that tius 
last part of the myth is subsequent to the formation of 
castes. This is one of the chiE5f arguments for the 
late date of the hjmo^ os castes ore not distmctly 
recognised elsewhere in the lii^Ftda. Mn Max 
Muller ^ beUercf^ the h^mn to be modem both in Its 
character and in its dicticnj'^ and this opinioii ho 
supports by philological arguments- Ur, i^ys 

that the hymn has every character of modenmess 
both in its diction and idcoA’* l>r- Hang^ on the 
other hand^^ in a paper read in I ^7 l| admits that the 
present form of the hymn is not older than tho greater 
port of the hymns of tho tenth book, and than those 
of the Atkarra KrJa; hot he odds, The Ideas 
which the hymn contains are certainly of a primevid 
antiquity^ « » ^ In fact, the hymn is found in the 
yajur-VetIa among the formulas connected with 

^ Aneifnt ^lul'n'l XEf^rafurft 

* SnitBkni Tcrti^ id edii^ U i ^ 

* lifiet., id ediL^ 
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Imman siicrfEcries, wbich were formerlj pi^ctLsed in 
India." iVn baTS ^pressly decIiDod to spodk abonti 
primeiTal antiquity^'* m we have scarcely any evidence 
m to the mytlLs imd mental condition^ for example^ even 
of palffiolitbic man ^ but we may so far agree witb 
Dr, Hang 03 to afhmi that ibe fandamcntal idea of 
the pNTKsha Sidia, namely, the creation of the world 
or portiona of the world ont of tbe fragments of a 
fabnlane anthropomorphic being is common to Cbai- 
dean, Iroquoisj Eg^'ptiana, Greeks^ Tinnelifl, Man- 
gnians, and Aryan Indians. This is presumptive 
proof of the antiqnJty of the ideas which Dr. Mnir diiJ 
Jlr. Mai Midler tbink relatively mndem. TIio savage 
and brutal character of the invention needs no de- 
monfitratton. Among very low savages, for examplcp 
the Tinnebs of Britisb North Americftj not a man, not 
a godp bat a is tom np^ and the Irogments are 
made into animala.' On the Patoure River a beaver 
andera iti tbe mmiinor of Pnmaha. Wo nsay, for these 
leasonsi regard the chief idea of tho mytha as ex¬ 
tremely ancient—inbnitcly more ancient than tho 
diction of thobymo. As to the mention of tbo castes, 
snppc^ed to he a comparatively modem imtitutioni 
that is not an essential part of tho legend. When 
tbe idea of cteation ont of a living being wia once 
received It was easy to extond tbe iDonceptioii to any 
inatitution, of which tbe origin was forgotten. Tbe 
Teutonic race bad a myth which explained the origin 
of tho dosses eorl, ceorlj and thrall (earl, churh 
slave). A Sonth American peoplei to eiplain tbe 

* Heuna'f Jeurnrf^ pp, 343-343, 
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different ranks in aocietj. Lit dd tLo mjtb of 
Plato, tbe legend of golden^ eilver^ and copper fmee% 
from which the rmik^ of iiociotj have descended. Tho 
Indians, m our opinion, merelv extended to the insti- 
ttition of caste a tnytL which had already explained 
the origin of tho anUi tho firioainentj animals, and ao 
forthf on the ninal lines of eaTuge fchonght. The 
Purtislia SuJci^i is the typo of many other Indian 
inj^ths of creation, of which the following^ one Ls 
extremely noteworthy^ Prajapati desired to pro¬ 
pagate. Ha formed the TrivTit from his 

month. After it were prodneed tha deity Agni, the 
metro Gayatri, , » « pf men the Bmlinian,. of befista 
the goat; . * , &oni Lis breast, from Lib arms ho 
formed the Panchadasa After it wore cre¬ 

ated the god Indm, the Trishtiihh metre, « . * of 
men the Eajanya, of beasta the sheep. Hence they 
are vigprous, bocanso they were created from vigonr. 
From his middle Lo formed the Saptadasa (j/oiim). 
Ailer it were created tho gods called the Visvadeiras* 
the Jagati metroj , ^ . of men the Yaisyo, of beasts 
kine. Hence they are to be eaten, because they were 
created from the necoptado of fooil.'’ The form in 
which we neceiv^e thia myth is obvionsly later than 
the institntion of caste and the technical namos for 
metrcdL Yet surely any itatement that kino ** are 
to be eaten mnst be older than iho universal pro¬ 
hibition to eat that aoored animal iha cow* Fogsibly 
we might argno that when this thooiy of creation was 

1 TaOliVj^ ckr dL L T- 4 ; Muir, id rdlL, 
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first pmmnlgated, goata and were forbiddeii 

food. 

Tnmiiig from tlio Vedas to tie Brabrnnnae^ we find 
a cnriouBlj savage mytli of tha origin of speciftB.® 
According to tills tmsaage of tho BraJnnEuio^ this 
nuivetse was formerly sonl only, in the fonn of Pum- 
shn.” He oaosed himself to fall aaimdar into two 
parts. Tiienoo arose a basband and a wife. “Ho 
cohabited with her; finom. theei raen were borcL She 
refiectc<l, * How does he, after having prodaeed mo from 
hlniBelj^ cohabit with mo ? Ah ^ lot me disappear#^ 
She became a cow, and the other o bnll, and ho 
cohabited with her. Prom them Idne were prodticed." 
After a series of similar metamorphoses of the female 
into all animal ahapee^ and a similar sariefl of pnranite 
by the rnalo in appropriate form, “ m tMs manner pair? 
of all sorts of croGtntea down to ants w^ere creoted+^ 
ThtH myth is a parallel to the variouB Greek legends 
about the amonm in bestid form of Zens, Nemesis, 
Cronos, Demeter, anil other gods and goddesses. In 
the Brahmaiins tikis myth is an explanation of the 
origin of Hpecies, and aqda on explanation ns conld 
scarcely have occurred to a civilised mind. In other 
nayths in the Bmhmanaa, I^japati creates men from 
his body, or rather the Rtiid of bis body becomes a 
tortoise, the tortoba becomes a man with 

aimilar examples of spoculation,* 

* Mjv M'ld«[LUiL ^ drmwD ffUn^lur inwn thii 

iJt it doAfp (arnua g'Hla ftnd nrtAin diHu of iei«d 
with eeftaan uiankli^ in n niootuT KHnowbit of kiLnaliiii 

Jlnm}, Jehnwry iS>ft 

* fniArtaivr, j . Mmij 24 edit., I, 35, 

* taloi found lkv\^mg tho 
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Among all tk^so BroliiEuinn znytbs of tbe part token, 
bj Prajapati id tlio creation or evoking of thiiags^ the 
qiio&tion arises who icwa Prajap'iti 7 His that 

uf tbo great Hare ia Amorieon mvtbi lie is a kLnd 
of dominrgej aad liis name means The Master of 
ThingB Created,^ like the American title of the chief 
Manitou, Master of Life/ ^ Dr, Alnir re marks that, 
as the Vedic mind ndmiicoa from mere divine beings 
who "reaido end operate in hre " (Agni)^ dwell end 
shiae in the sun'^ (Snrya), or *^in the atmosphere’^ 
(Indra)^ towards a conception of deity^ the farth^^r 

step wonld be token of speaking of the dei(y nndcr 
anch new n&maSi m Yi&vakannan and Prajapati/ 
These ere “ appellativea which do not designate nnj 
limited fnncdons connected with ony single depart^ 
meet of Neturo^ bat riie more general end. abstract 
notions of divine power operating in the production 
and government of the oniTerse,” Now the intcrest- 
ing point ia that round this new and abstract 
gravitate the most ravage and tlie crudest tnythSp 
exactly the myths we meet among Hotteiitots and 
Xootkai For example, among the Hottentots it is 
Heitsi Eibibp among the Hnaroehiri Indians It is 
Uiracochaj who oonfers, by enrse or ble^iag;r oti the 
animals their proper attribntes and charaictcristic&.^ 
In the Satapatha Brahmana it Is Prajapati who takea 
this port, that faHs to rude culture-heroes of Hotten^^ 
tots and Huaroehiris,^ How Prajapati mode experi¬ 
ments In a kind of state-aided ovDlnliotiT bd to speaks 

* Ber^^u, iiL 401 

’ AvlIa, FabltM of the Tnem, pk 12^^ 

^ En^iiib trmiuiUtLODf \L 
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cir dvolqtlon fin perintended and asaifit^d from nbave^ 
will pteiicntlj bo jset fortli. 

In the Puranos creotion h a protreBs ne-newed ftfler 
each kAlpA] or vast mandaBe period. Bmiimia awakes 
from his slumbcFi and finds tbo world a w^asto of 
water. Then, jnst as in the AmericaD mythB oF the 
ooyotOi end the Slavonic mjtka of the dpvU and the 
dovoBj a boar or e fiali or a tortoise fishes op the 
world out of the waters. That boar^ G^h, tortoise, or 
what not, is Prabnia or Vishnn^ Thia savage uotr* 
ception of the Itegionings of dreatlon in the act of 
a tortoisO] Heh, or boar is not first found in the 
Pnmnafi, aa Dr. Muir points oot, but k mdiimted in the 
YtrjHr-Vtfltt and in the &ilapatha Brahmana} 
la the Sa^^paih^ Bmhmanaf xir. i, j, 11, we dis- 
oorer the id<^ so conimoii in savage mvths-—for 
example, in that o£ the Navajoes—that the earth was 
at first veiy small, a mcro patchy and grew bigger 
after the animal hshod it np, Formerly this earth 
was only so large, of the aiie of a span^ A boar 
called Emusfia Mised her npi^ Here the boar mabes 
no pretence of being the imi^matioii of a god, bnt 
U a mere boa? iatis like the creative coyote of 

the Fapogafi and ChLuimka, or the mnskwmt of the 
Tacallios. This Lh a gochd etamplo of the davalopment 
of myths. Ravages begin, m we saw, by nogarding 
various atilnialR, spiders, grasahoppers, ravens, oagka, 
cockatoos, as the oraatoirs or reeoverera of the world. 
As civil isiktion advances, those animals still perform 
thoir beneficent fimctions, bnt are lookod on as gods 
* Mijir, sd sdit^ ¥flL i pL ja. 
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in dUgniB^. In tiini& animals are often droppetl 
altogether, tliongh they hold thoir place with great 
tenacity in Uio cosmogotilc traditions of the AT}'an4 
in India^ When we find the Ilmhmim 

alleging’ “that all creatures ore descended frem a 
tortoise/' we seem to bo atnong the rade Indians of 
tbo Padfic Coast. But when the tortoise is identified 
with Aditya^ and when Adltyas prore to be solar 
deities, Sena of Aditi, and when Aditi is recognised 
by Mr* Miiller as the Dawn, wb aeo that the Aryan 
mind haa not boon idle, but has added a (^nod deal 
to tho aatnge Idea of the descent of men and beasts 
from a tortoise,^ 

Another featnre of savage mythi of creation w^? 
found to be tho rntroduciiori of a crude theory of 
evolutioiu Wa saw tjiat among tho Folojante tribe 
of the Digger Imlians, and among certain Australian 
trtbesi men and beasts were supposed to have been 
slowly evolved and Improved out of the fornsa fimt of 
reptiles and then of qnadjnpods. in the mythologies 
of tlio more civilised South. American races, the idea 
of tho survival of the fittest was otherwise Depressed. 
Tho gods made several attempts at croatioDj and 
each Bet of created beings proving in one way or other 
unsuited to its ouviromnentj was permitted to din 
ont Or degenerated into apea, and was si]Coee<1ed. by 
a set better adapted for Burvii'nl.* In much the Bonie 

t MqIth ad ^-al, r. fiL 54. 

* da Voytts^ IfKV'vt'p- 
For Mf^xiGu tndS|{Dii*T "MvxiCA& Abd AoiiniEui HnniciUi^ lYorki'i 

BunCKin^ 

* ThEi myUi |i ftriiiMl la Ffipol VuL A Chioook tn^ih of tmmt 

■O^ V, 9 ^. 
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the Sti^apaihor BraAm^na ^ rapn^atuta nuitmuali! 
m tlie JjiHt riesiiit of a of craativo oxperiiiieiitB. 

Piajapati created living baingej whicli perlsbed for 
wont of food^ BirdiS and ^rpenta pDriabeU thcia. 
Prajapati lefiected, ^ How h it tliat my creatures 
I^^erLfiH after haviog been formed ? ' He pereeivad 
tliia: *Thej perish ftom want of fooi^ la bis own 
presence he caused milk to be stipplied to breastis. 
Ho created living beingg^ which^ regorting to the 
breasta^ were thas preserved. These are the creatnrea 
which did not perish*'’ 

The common myth which derives the world froin a 
greet cgg —the myth perhaps most familiar in its 
Finnish shape—is fonnd in the Sodapallia MraAmamt^ 
la the beginning this universe was waters, nothing 
bnt Waters. The waters desired * How can we be 
reproduced ? * So sayings they toiled, they performed 
ansterity. While they wore performing ansterity, a 
golden egg came into csisteace. It then became 
a year. * * . From it in a year a man came into exist- 
enoe, who wa& Prajapati* « . He conceived progeny 
in himself] with his month he created tLo gods.” 
According to another text, ' Prajapati took the 
form of a tortoise.” The tortoise Is the same os 
Aditya.* 

It ia now time to examine the Aryan shape of the 
widely apread myth about the marriage of heavoa and 

* ii. 5 j ri j Mtiifp 2d Mjlt, J. 70c 

* rl r, I ; Sluirp /^rW vf Afiatic $o€ki^, iSfij. 

* Sniopaiha BroAmnivt, tIL 4, 3, 5., 

' Aiiarfjfa BnAmm, liL 34(i r, aiflj, * tet^r diHwdh*ba« oewia ot 

•JhTCfcfc 
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carter thi& rortune^ of tbeir cbJIdren. We k^ve 
already seen tbat m New Eealnnd beftven and e4irth 
were regarded as real perfsoos^ of bfMlUy parta and 
passions, united m a secular etabiace. We Bball 
apply tbe same explanation to tbe Greek myth of 
Gaea and of the miitilatioD of Cronns. In India] 
Dvaus (lieaven) answeri to the Greek Urantie and the 
J^Ioori Ratigi, while Prithiv'l (earth) is tbe Greek Gaea^ 
the Maori Papa. In the Yeda^ heaven and earth are 
coDatantly styled! “parents;”^ hot this we might 
regard os a mere metapboricAl espreasiont a till com¬ 
mon in poetry^ A passage of tho ^rahmana^ 

liowevcTp retains tbe old cenception^ io which there 
was Ttoihirtg metapliorical at allA two worlds, 

heaven and earth, were once Joined. Subsequently 
they were separated {according to one accotmt, by 
Indra^ who thns plays the port of Cnonns imd of Tane 
Mobnta). * • Hcavtn and earth,'* says Dr, Mnlr, ^*are 
regarded ns the parents not only of men, but of thn 
gods alaoj os appears from the varleus texts where 
they are designated hy the epithet Devapatre, * having 
gods for their children.' ” By men in on early stage 
of thotight this myth was accepted along with others 
in which heaven and earth were regarded as objects 
created by one of their own children, os by Indra,* 
who ** stretched them out liko a hidOj** who, like AtInSj 
^astaina and npholda them j or, agoin, Tvnahtri, the 
divine smith, wrought them by his craft j or^ once more, 
heaven and earth eprung from tlw head and feet of 


* Atalr, Tk 51 * 

* tiii, 6^ 5. 


* iv. aj; Hug, R, jp^ 
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Ptmisha. In nhort^ If uny one wLsbed to git^e an 
exnmplo of that recklesaness of orthodoxy or eomistenijy 
which ia the mark of early thonghfe and myth, he 
coald find no better example than the Indmii legends 
of the origin of thinga. PerbajKi there lb not oao of 
the myths corrent among the loirer mces whieh has 
not lie counterpart in the Xndiaii BrahmatuiH. It baa 
been enough for ns to giro a seleotion of oxamploA 
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CHAPTER DC, 

GREEK AlYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF THB IVORLD 
AND MAN, 

The drAcici pflMticnJjj wIkh we (hut mMt ibfloi id n^mivr— 

Their bawever, U fti3l q( rejialiiTa r^ure^—Tbv Kypo- 

tbettLj BUdy of tbej* nm inrrlrAlfr—Ar^ thm ottirr 

«»in|i1i* it< such iGurtrjU in Gr»k life mad '^Gnwk 

fipidiim ww ^ofutadt that Iho mec lisd been iBv^g^^lLItjriimtioaii 
of nvage RirHTAl froaii Gmk Ukw of boBaid4e, iifuta ^w!e^o^ nfi^ 
htidiAn, uerffliWj riil%i>?q9 ht^ true* of toiemiftEi, Hftd fronu ffio 
finyiterfM-^Cotirliiiioa: tbil mrviTAl nuy *1*^ he e^t^poetixl 

ui Gnok BLjtli4, 

The Trhen wt first mak^ theif [u:qi]iiinifciLiic6 in 

tho Hotnf^rio pmms, wens a {Cultivated people, dwelLio^^ 
under tbo govomment of rojal famllieap in sraall city 
Ktates. Tbig social condldon they nin^t have attabed 
by !0O0 B^c^j misl pirobablj mncli earlier. Tbej bail 
already a lang gettbd past bebind them, and hod no 
recollection of any national migrationg from tie cradle 
of the Aryan race.” On tio oUior Imndj many tribeei 
thongbt ibemselvea eartb-bom from tie eoil of tie place 
where they wore settled. Tie Maori traditions prove 
that memories of a nadonal migration may peraist for 
sareral hundred years among men iguoiant of writing* 
Greek legend;, among a far more eivilbed mce, only spoke 
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of occomotinl fansigTt sottloi^ from Sidcm, Lydia, or 
JSj^ypti. The Hotnetic Greeks irero well accjaEunted with 
almo^ all tbe arts of lifo, thoagli it ia not absolutely cer- 
tain that they could write, and certainly they were not 
addicted to reading. In war they fought L'oin chariots, 
like tlio Egy^ptians and Assyrians; they were hold 
Beafarers, being acciistomed to harry the shores even 
of Egypt, and they had largo corDcnereial dealings with 
the people of Tyne and Sidon. in the matter of re¬ 
ligion they were compatstively free and Dniio‘strained+ 
Their deities, though capricious in character, might be 
regarded in many ways m making for rightcoiitsneHa” 
They protected the stranger and the suppliant; they 
sancTtioned the oath, they frowned on the nso of pois- 
oned armwa; marriage and dDmestic life were guarded 
by their gocxl-will; tliey dtspensed good and evil for¬ 
tune, to bo accepted with bntnility and resignation 
among Tuortala. 

The patriarchal head of each family performed the 
CAcnhcea for hia honsohold, the king for the state, 
the ruler of Mycenm, Agarnomdoo, for the whole 
Achieon host oneamped before the walla of Troy. At 
the same time, prophets, like Calchas, pas^>^e5sed con¬ 
siderable influouce, due partly to an hereditary gift of 
second-eight, as in the com of Theoclymenus,^ partly 
to acquired professional skiU in obaemug omeDS, partly 
to the direct iuepiraiion of the gode. The oracle at 
Delphi, or, os it is colled by Homor, Pytho, wm already 
famous, and raligioo rccogniseil, in various degrees, all 
the gods familiar to the later cult of Hellos, in o 
1 as. 354. 
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people 60 60 much in oontjicrt mfcb foreign 

peoples and forsign idofl^ and aa wonderfnJlj gifted hj 
nature with keen intellect and peifect taste, it is natural 
to expect, if anywhere, a mythology almost free from 
repulsive elements, and aJtnoat purged of all that we 
regard as surTivaJa &iQm tlio condition of savagery. 
But while Greek mythology w richer for than any 
other in heautlTuI legend, and U thronged with lovely 
and majestic forms of gods and goddesses, nymphs and 
oreads ideally fairj none the leas a very largo pir^portion 
of its legends is practically on a level witli the myths 
of Maoris, Thhnlreets, Cahrocs, and BiiBhiiLien+ 

This i& the part of Greek mythology which has at all 
times exdt«d most curiosity, and has been made the 
subjii^t of many systems of interpretation. The Greeks 
thecnsolvesi irom almost the earliest historical ages, were 
dtjeply concerned either to veil or explain away the 
blasphemous horrors of their own ‘^sacred chaptera,'^ 
jKiCtic traditions, and temple legends. We endeavour 
to account for these as relics of an age of barbariem 
lying very far behind the time of Homer—an ngn when 
the ancestors of the Greeks either borrowed, or more 
probably developed for themselves the kind of myths 
by which savage peoples endeavour to explain the 
natnro and origin of the world and all phenomena. 

The correctness of this explanation, resting as it 
does on the beliof that the Creeks were nt one time 
in the savage status, might he demonstrated from 
the fact that not only myths, but Greek life in 
genoraJ, and espt>cially Greek ritnol, teemed with 
snrvi\dng examples of institutions and of manners 
TQU J. H 
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n'liicb iipe foaiid pvcrywIteTip among tJits most bookwsrd 
and barbarous races. It is Dot as if only tbe Tnytln 
of Grsooo rstained tbis nideness, or os if tlio Groekfl 


suppc^od tliemselves to bare been abvei.yB civilised. 
Tlio wbole of Greek life t-iclds relies of siiva|wty 
when the surface » eicaratoa ever bo slig-litly. More- 
over, that the Greeks, ns soon ns they carne to reflect 
on tbceo mntters nt al], believed tbemstilvcs to bare 
emerged from n coadition of savagery is undeniable. 
The poets nro entirely at one on this sulqert with 
ilosdiion, n writer of the school of Ktiripides. The 
time hath been, yea, it hath been,” bo snys, “ when 
men lived like the beasts, dwelling in naonntain caves, 
ond della imvisited of the sun. . . , Then they 
broko not the soil with ploughs nor by aid of iron, but 
the weaker man was elain to moke the supper of the 
stronger, and so on.^ This v’iew of tJie EHivagn origin 
of mankind was also held by Ariatotto: * It is pro- 
boble that the first men, whether they wero produced 
by the earth (earth-born) or sarvived from sorno di'lxtge, 
were on a level of ignorance and darkneas,”* Ttus 
opinion, coBScionsly held and Sftated by philoBopheis 
and poets, levoala itself alw in the nniversnl popnlar 
Greek tamiitiona that men were originftUy ignorant of 
fire, agricmltare, metallurgy, and all the other arte and 


conveniences of life, till they were iastmeted by id«il 
cnJtnre-hcroes, like IVomethemi, members of a race 
divine or KalMivine. A still more enrioua Athenian 
trodition (preserved by Vairo) maintainod, not only 

> M.wbran ! tf. Preller, .iwpefcdMfe Aitfiaa, n. aofi. 

> it 8-211 6y^6to ^ 

* c«».p«v S^ir«, i 3. ^ ; Lwwti™. n 923. 
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tliat mEzria^ was orlj^lDallj unkcowi]^ but tlsjit, ds 
aTijong AudtmliaiiR and Red IndinnSj tlio family 

name descended tkruogh the mother^ and kmehip was 
feckotied On tlic female sddc be fora the time of Cocrope.^ 
Wliila Greek opinionj botli pnpafnr and pliUofO- 
phical* admitted, or rntbor asserted, that saTogeify lay in 
tlie background of the historical prospect, Greek instl* 
tutions retained n tlioiLsaitd birtJi-marks of eavagerj. 
It is tuEmifest and tindeDiablo iliat the Greek criminal 
law, far aa it alfectod rmtider, sprang directly from 
the old aavnge blood-feod,^ The Athenian Jaw was 
a civilised uiodiflcation of the Ravage rule that the 
kitidred of a slain man take np hia blood-fend. 
Where homicide wns committed tnVAin the circle of 
bUtod relationshipr ns by Orestes, Greek religion pv<h 
videtf the Elrmnyea to punish an olfence which bad, 
as it were, no human aveuirer. The precautions taken 
by murden^rs to lay the ghost of the slain man were 
mudi Lika thf^ in favour among the Anstmlians. 
'fhe Greek ent off tho extremities of his victim^ the 
tips of the hands and feet, and dispow! them neatly 
lieueath the arm-pita of the ^flatn In tho sama 

spirit, fuid for the same purpose^ the Australian black 
cuts off the tbtfrnba of his dead enemy, that the gbckst 
botj may be nintiiatecl mid prevented from thro wing 
nt him with a ghostly apear^ We learn nlso froni 
Apollon JOS Ehtdius and hh ttcboIiDsi that Greek mur- 

* t.t. " Pmnmb^*q» - ” An^tine. Jh /W, XvilL 9, 

* HuDcki^n Uimmy triML, rd. it pL J?9. 

* Swf " Artn piltinf Lel Ancknt in tla« JuimM* lo^mnl 

it/ Ot:U>\xr t wbwfio s dipoTMWon of the fuaUlAr UxU to 

nod Apdlloiiiiirii Rhigdiiaj nrLU bi fc^aaiL 
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derpre iisod tlirieo to anck in wnd spit out tliH gnre of 
their vietima, perhapts with uoioe Hea of thereby par¬ 
taking of their bloodj and so, by becoming momberb of 
thoir kio, puttmg it beyond the power of tbo giosta to 
uvengo tbeiDseive& Similar id&m inspire the world¬ 
wide eavago cnstom of rnnking an nrtiiicial “ blood 
brotherhood ^ bv mingling the blood of the contmoting 
parties, Ae to the ceremonies of cieanamg from blood- 
gniltiELcaa nniotig the Greekap we may oDnjoctnro that 
thete too had their prmiitiv'o aide; for OresteSj Jn the 
£fimenid€s, maintains that ha has been purided of his 
mother's slanghter by salGcient blood of swine* But 
this point will be lUnEtratod piesentlj^ when wa touch 
on the mysteries, 

Ritual and religion, as might be expected^ retained 
Tftst tiiiisses of savago ritea and anperstitiona habits and 
customs. To ho in all thinga too snporstltlous/' too 
Ml of dcisidaimmin, was oven in St. Paul's time tlie 
charocteiifittc of the Atheninns. !Now auperetitionj or 
ffriffufaiVn^ia, ia defined by Theophrastus,^ os ** cowar¬ 
dice in regard to the aupematoral " (fiftXii wpie -rl 
Thia “ cowardice" has m oU ages and 
couctiiea socared the pennaiicnoo of ritual and re- 
ligiopa tmditioDSp Men have always argnedj like one 
of the perfions in Renan^a play, Zr PrStre ifu Mmi, 
that J ordro dn moude depend de I'ordre des rites 
qnoti observe.” The familiar cudurable saquetiE^ of 
the sea&oaa of spnng, and sood-sowing, and harvest de¬ 
pend upon the due performance of immemorial religious 
acts. In the rojfftic deposits," aays Dinarebus, lies 
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ttie safety of tlie > Wlmt the ** mystic depoiife " 
were, nahcNdj knowa for cortidn^ but tliey muat have 
been of ‘very arciioic s&nctity. 

Rkiial is pte®erved becfliiae it preservea Xot 

only ujisang the Hoioati^ atiil the BrabmaeH^ with 
their endless minute ritusLl aetJoDS, but amoeg each 
lower races tis the Kacekas of New Caledoiiia, the 
iifHcacy of religious fLiiictioiia b deHtroyed by tlio 
slightest aceidental infracHon of establbbed mles.^ 
The some timid consieTvntisn] presides o^or myth^ and 
in each locality tUe myeter^'-playij with their aceoni- 
panying nnrratiires, proHorved inriolate the early forma 
of legend. Myth and ritnal do not admit of being 
argued about. “ C^dtdt le rite ^tabll. Ce n'^tait paa 
plus abanrde qaWtre cboae,*^ eays the consarvatiTe in 

Eeuun^fl piece, defeuding tbe mode of appointment of 

“ The prifat who dew th« ulnyer, 

Aikd ihall he tloiii.'’ 

Nowj if the rit^ and myths preserved by the 
timorousnesis of tbia same ** cowaniioe towards the 
supematiiral ” were originally evolved in tbe eiage of 
aavngery, savage they would rcinain^ as it is im* 
piooB ond dangerous to reform them till the leligion 
which they serve perishes w'lth them. Tlieijc relics 
in fireek ritnal and faith arc very commonly es- 
plained as due to Oriental inHuences, ns things bor¬ 
rowed from the dark and bloody superstitioup of Asia^ 

^ Ap. HtirmfrOTi, 4I ; l^isopkemmr, 96$. 

■ 'rise* Ulv wwtclwrt of Uiq dMcL in New C^rd«i3* hj th# 

•nre^r wKl* a nt tlw tad ©f a t«j hng fpraw, *04 iLli«ilil tlw 
fiwl min the all tii^ cscmiMHiijn hsii^ to bv r^peatoiL Tlu* 

detail ii fmo] J. J+ AtkinHO. 
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Bttt tills Attempt to the liafiTe Greek chnpDcter 
for LlitbeQosa and humaaitj muat not be pushed 
too far,i It must be ixmomherei] that tho cruder 
and wilder eocKScc^ and legends of Greece were 
Htrictljr hfol ; thnt they were atteohfKl to theaa ancient 
temples, old altars^ barbarous xwinaj or wooden idola^ 
and it>wgh fetiEli stones^ in wliicb F'ansanias foijtid the 
most anejent relics of Hellenic theoliigy. This a 
proof of their antiquity and a presiimptLou in farour 
£>r their freedotn from foroigri influence. Most of 
these things wore sDnrtTaLs from that dimly remem¬ 
bered probistoric age iu which the Greeks^ not yet 
gathered into city states^ liired in Filbgcs, or kraals, or 
pueblos^ ns wo should translate ifara jciu/iafi if wo wore 
speaking of African or Araoiican tribes. In that 
stage the early Greokii mast hmo lacked both the 
civic and the naiicmnl or Panhellenic ijoatlmeot; their 
political Unit waa the clan^ which, again, answered in 
part to the totem kindred of Amertcaj or Africa, or 
Australia.^ In this stugimnt condition they could not 
have made acquaintanoB wilh the many creeds of 
8^jmiGe and other alien peoples on the shores of the 
LrfivaoL* It Was laterj when Greecflp had developed 

^ Claiti, Ii£ Auii^t Prrrm. />HiUF, 6 , 7 , 16 L 

* A* C. 0. MaUer jt3dkimul7 t "Tht ttln«-t4?ii.lb* 

Uie Omk nijtJu Iftid in partieaiar dtMifliiM 0 / mad the^ 

pfhpiik cf the |RHEn*Til inbjhlhltAnU of the AdiTc>ii(iu9 

biurm. Thty mwilfrpt id Kxunil* Act^Ei^IjitMw wilh kodi- 
vJiliifJ whteb. Hi H trenfl wheb Grew wh iwither i^xplortni 

hy MitiqniinM nor iJic] gvqiniphial bandbool^ riiat, cwnJd ba poi- 
«Mn 1 ooJy by tbB khiiblUiiCj ul Llt,ri« IcMaliifci,- m]Ur u 

exAupt^ mylh* ol bean mem W* Ina eIIfIiw, Soitu^ MgiAdi/y 
PP 

* Cumpim Chuu, /?r DHirir |n, ^ 
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tli0 city life of tliQ heroic that her aclvetittiirous 
sons c&me into dose coatjwt witli Egypt anil PhcKnicm. 

In the colon] H big time, BtUl later—[jcrhapa from 
500 B-C. downwardB—the GiPoeks, settled on sites 
whence tlioy had expelled Sidomans or Sicanians, 
very naturally oontmned, with modiHcnlionBj the wor- 
ahip of fiucli gods as they fonnd already in possesskn* 
Like the Ikmans, the Greeks easily recognised their 
own deities in the analogona members of foreign 
^wlytheisilc systems. Thus we can allow for ftlieii 
elements in snch gods and goddessca inj Zrons Asterioa^ 
as Aphrodite of Cyprus or Eiyi^ or the many-breasted 
Ephesian Artemis, whose monstrous form hnd its 
exact analogue among the Aztecs in that many- 
breasted goddess of the magnej plant whence bei.^r 
was iiiade« To discern and disengage the borrowed 
factors in the Heiicnio Olympus by aiLalyeiB of diyine 
names is a task to which comparati^re philology inay 
lawfxilly devote herself; but we cannot so readily ex¬ 
plain by presumed borrowing from witbont the rndo 
of the ancient local temples, the wild mvtha of 
the local legecds^ the mcia which were the ezolnsive 
property of old-world families, Batadro or Eutnolpidse- 
These aro dearly Bar\'ivals from a stego of Greek 
ealtnre earlier than the city state, earlier them the 
heroic age of the rovbg Greek Vikings, and far ewber 
than the Greek coloiuos- They belong te that coii’- 
servative mid immobilo period when tho tribe or clan, 
settled in its scattered kraals, lived a life of agrt- 
coltnre, hnnting, and cattle-breeding, engaged in no 
larger or more adventurous wars than border fends 
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aboot Women or cuttle. SccTi wnre were on a liumbler 
scale tlian even Nestor'a old fights with the £pc<iuis ; 
jsacli oaventDPea did not bring tha tribe into con¬ 
tact with nJien religioiu, If Sidoniao mocchantmen 
chanced to establish a factorr near a tribe in this condi¬ 
tion, tbeir religion was not Jiltelj’ to make many pro- 
gelytcs. 

These rsaaons for believing that moat of the wilder 
elemetit in Greek ritnal and mjtJi was native may be 
briefly recopitnlated, as they are often overlooked. 
The more strange and sa'inge featuiea meet ns in local 
tales and practices, often Id letnoto upland temples 
and chapels. There they had sqt^-ived from tha society 
of the milage Etatns, be fore villages wore gathered 
into eUuit before Greeks had taken to a roving lilo, or 
made mnch acquaintance with distant and maritime 
Peoples. 

For these historical reasons, it may be assumed that 
the local reUgions antiquities of Greece, especially in 
upland districts like Arcadia and Elis, are as old, and 
as purely national, as free from foreign infiuenoea as 
any Greek institntions can be. In tbese ritefl and 
myths of true folk-bre and VolktUbm^ developed be- 
frre Hellas won its way to the pure HeUenic stage, 
before Egypt and Phtnnicia were familiar, shonld be 
found that common mde element which Greeks share 
with the other racce of the world, and which was, to 
some extent, purged away by the genius of Homer 
and Pindar, pii tM/« tt PJuxbo d^ju* focuft. 

In proof of this local conservatism, soma pas-sages 
collected by K. P. Hennano in hia T^krltiieh dcr 
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frTirchi^en Anti^ilatcn ^ may bo cit-ixl, THns Iso* 
cnU«a wnt4»,* ** Tliis wm all tbeir caroj noithcr to 
iJestTOj any oi the ancoatral ritoS; ^ 
boyand v^liat was ordained." Clentcna AJexandrmna 
repents that certain TbeasaLinna worshipped atorka, 
iw aacrdance mth and %€vtnL*' ® Plftto loya down 
the very law of least cbonge ” which has been 
doacrilx^d. “ AVhether the legislator ia edtahlishing a 
new state or restoring on old and deeayed ono^ In 
respect of gods and temples, « . . if he be a man of 
senRe, he wHI make no in whidi the 

oracle of Delphi, or Dodona^ or Ammon has Eanedoned, 
in whatever manner," In tfiia very pasaago Plato ^ 
t^peaka of rites “derived from T^rrhenia or Cypma" 
as falling within the later period of the Greek 
TpHiKfr^VFAm On the high religloue value of things 
antique^ Parphyry wrote in a late age, and when the 
new religion of Christ waa ^ictorionBi “ Comparing the 
new sacred images with the old, we see that the old 
are more eiiaply fashioned^ yet are held divine, bat 
the newj mlmired for ttieir elaborate exeention, have 
less persDosioD of divinity,—a remark antidpated by 
Paesanias^ “ The statues IXiHlalns wrought are qaaintor 
to the outward view^ yet there Btiowa forth in them 
Eomowhnt snpematnral*"'^ So Atheiajuoa* neporta of a 
visitor to the shrine of Leto in Delos, that he expected 
tlio anciont statue of the mother of ApoUo to be eome* 
thing remarkable, bet, unlike the pioas Porphyry* burst 
out laughing when he found it a slispelesB wooden idol. 

Zw«tCer HiEOt rSjS. ■ JP> 

* CJcRL Akc., Oifrifd* rjjs* L 34* * Irfw, yjA 

“ Ik AlM.y iL iS - Pitw., ii 4, 5. * xir. t 
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TLese Idoh dims^sd oat, fed, md horned Jis if 
they hrtd lifa.^ It is nxituml that mjtlm dating from 
an DgB wiion Oroek gqdg resembled PoljTieskn idols 
sboald be aa mdc as Foljnesian myths. The tenaei^ of 
loccU myth Is demonstifated by Paia^iiaa, who declares 
that oven in the highly drilbod Attica the Denies 
retained legends diflerent from thoso of the isentral 
city—the legends, probahlyj which were ciirreiit before 
the villages were ^'^syaccebed'' into Athens.^ 

It ap|>car9^ then, that Greek religion necessarily 
preserves mattor of the highest antiqnityj and that the 


oltle^ rites and mythB will probably be found, not in i 

tho PanhellenJc teraples, like that in Olympia, not In I 

the poets, like Uomer and Sophocles^ but hi ; 

the UkoI fanes of early tribal gods, and in the lomi ^ 

Ri jateri^, and the myths wh ich came late, if they came * 


at all, into literary drculatiom This opinion is strength^ 
sued and illnstmted by that in valuable gaide-book of 
the artistic and religions pilgrim writteu in the second 
century after our era by Pau&aniaSp If we follow him, 
we bIiaII find that many of the eeremgnios, stories, and 
idols which he regarded as oldest are analogous to die 
idols and myths of the contemporary backward races, 
Let os then, for the sake of LUostrating the local and 
Savage survivals in Greek religion, accompany Pan- 
sanlas in hm tonr through Fiellas. 

In Christina countries, e.-?pecklly ia modem times, 
tho contents of one church are very like the fumltun^ 
of another church; tbo ranctiops In one resemble 

■ Htmiuaii, tiL, p. ^ li 
5 r&uuj|iA^ i I4r 6- 
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thoAe ui All, tliotigh on the Contment some 
wtill retain relics awcl cuatomB of t]i& p<?nod when locul 
SAiptA hni^ their pecaliur rites. Bot it woe a y^tv 
different tbini^ in Greece. The ptlgrim who amvmi 
At A tample never conld gnese. whnt oddity or horror 
in the way of Htatnea^ R&crifices^ or Ftories might be 
prepared for liia ediftcation. In the finst plnce^ then* 
wero httman Mfr^ces. In the town of Sfllamisj in 
CyprOB, about the date of Hodrianj the deront mighl 
have found the priest Blaying a Lnmnii victim to 
Zeus,—an mteiesting cnetonip uistitntcd^ according in 
lActantinSp hy Tencer, and continued till the age of 
the Romnn Empire/ 

At AloSi, in Achaia Phthiotis^ the stranger 
have seen an ejEtmordinaiT epectacta^ though we ndmit 
that the odds would have been highly against his 
chance of witnessing the following events. As the 
Btrtingcr approaches the town-hallj ho ohserves ati 
elderly and most resp^table oitben strolling iu tlio 
same direction* Tlio citiion is so lost in thonglit 
that apparently ho does not notice when? he is going. 
Behind him comes a crowd of ejccitcd hut silent, 
people^ who watcli lilm with intense interest. Tlia 
citizen reaches the steps of the town-hall, while the 

* ^tuelLp pitep. £9,, tr. IJ, nuqAH[ 7 n*, MBorjf pncU^g 

tutpaii abi>d4i> Silfiinii, ll«lipp«lU, l^vt- 

iliEia^Fti, I ikml, um^ng i^>d» tbi?* 

AlbftQtf^r Cmntw, At^ PtML^Fiua, Zem^ ud Apallix For 
tjte CumAal, I j; Pwrplijr.p JM,, li 55- For tbo 

wfiOoo tfl w€n 1 o- tL, ud iJtfijf of ioUhs- 

ritfe*, Arpcdidly tlmdptqp, tfi 197, Cteoirai Alnnapdriaoi (L 36I 
DHuUntui the- ^[HwnLJlllli^ to Z«o«; Uw T*6iri*ai., to Artvlnli, tlio folk 
wf Pfilim to F^ilem imd Cfc™ s thu Crttuuk to Ztup: tlw LeiLiEuii 
|A Pii^DijitiL Grviai df ri'rfiimi //irptfau ( ^ CuMtdtoui^ 
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^xeitcmeat of bis IHeads bebiad increases visibly* 
Without thinkiiig, tho elderly person enters the bndd- 
ing. With a wild and nn-Aiyan howl, tho other 
people of A]os are down on him, pinion him, wreathe 
bim with Uowety garlands, and lead him to the 
temple of Zens Laphystias, or “The Glutton," where 
lie is solemnly ancrificed gti the altar. This was tho 
nnstom of the good Greeks of Alos wbenerer a descent 
dant of the boase of Atbamas entered the Piytaneion. 
Of course die lamily were veiy carefnl, as a mle, to 
keep at a safe distance from the forbidden place. 
“ Whnt a sacrliice for Greeks 1" as the author of the 
Minw‘ says in that dialogne which is incorrectly 
attributed to PlatOi “ Ho cannot get out except to 
be samEcod,” says Herodotus, speaking of the an- 
lucky descendant of Athomas. The custom appears 
to hare existed ns late as the time of tho scholiast on 
ApoUonius Ithodius.* 

Even in the second century, when Pauisanias visited 
Arcadia, he found what Beem to have been hniuan 
saeriEc^ to Zens. The passage is so very stmuge and 
romantic that we quote a part of ih* “ The Ly«ean 
hiU hath other marvels to show, and chiefly this: 
thereon there is a grove of Zens Lyemns, wherein 
may men in nowise enter; but if any transgresses 
the law and goes within, he niae* die witliin the 
space of one year. This tale, moreover, they toll, 
namely, that whatsoever man or boast cometh within 
tbe giovo casta no riiadow, and the hunter pureues 

* It tL jSis, & 

^ .fryoiMkirioa, TiC 197. 
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not the deer into that wood- blit, waitin;T till the 
beast comes forth a^aiD^ sees that It bits l&fb ita 
shadow behind. Atid on the highest crest of the 
whole mountain there is a mound of heaped-up enrtJj^ 
the altar of Zens Ljen^us, and the more part of 
Peloponnesus can he seen Irom that place. And 
before the altar ^tand twopillare facing the rising sun^ 
and thereon golden eagles of yet more ancient work¬ 
manship. And on this attar they Bacndce to Zetis in 
a matmer that may not he spoken^ and httlo likiDg 
bod I to make much search into this matter- But 
Ut it hi as it and as it fuilh btsn ffvm flu hi^lnnin^t-** 
Tbo words as it hath been from the beginning ** are 
ominons and Bigninciint, for the traditional mytha of 
Arcadia tell of the hnman sacrihees of LycaoUp and of 
men who^ taatlng the meat- of a mixed aoerifreep put 
hnman fiesh between their lips nmiwares.^ This aspect 
of Greek religion, then^ is alm^jrf^t on a lorel with the 
in jaterioos cannibal hoirora of “ Voodoo*'^ oa practiced 
by tlio secret societies of negroes in Haytl. But con¬ 
cern ing these thingSp as Fansnuias might say, it is 
little ploAsure to inquire, 

Eiron whore men were not sacrificed to the goda, 
the tonrist among the temples would learn that these 
bloody rites had once been cuatomary, and ceremoniei 
existed by way of cemmutatiom Tiiia is precisely 
what WD find in Vcdic religion^ in which the empty 
form of sacrificing a man was gone tbrought And the 
origin of the world was traced to the fragments of a 

’ N<rpn d. Ttui rite oCeun ia Afmsili aTfotui- 

tluD «m310Di«L 
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goJ sacrificed bj^ gDcLi.^ In Sparta wbs on als^ar of 
Artemis Ortliia, aad a wQodeu image of gr^t mdenosa 
and oDtiquitT —m ms3e indeed, that Pautianiaa, thoogh 
nccostomed to Greek ietigli'^stoneej thonglit it loust ba 
of barbaric nrigin. The story was that certain j^ple 
of difTeraut towns, w^ben soerificlfig at the altoTp were 
^iied with frenxy and slow each other. The oiocle 
commatided that the aJtar nhoold be Gprlnkled with 
human blood, ifen were therefore cheoen hy lot to 
Ije Gaerifieed, till Lyciirgna comtnuted the ofToringp and 
sprinkled the altar with the blood of boys who were 
dogged before the goddess. The priestess holds the 
statue of the gtKidesa during the floggiBg, and if any 
of the boys are but lightly scoiii^ged, the image becomes 
too heavy for her to bear. Theoe rites oio on a par 
with the initiatory ceremonies of Hottentota, Mandans, 
and Atistralian natirea. They lusted till the time of 
l^ansanias. 

The lonions near Anthea hod a temple of Artoiuis 
Triclario, and to her it had been custociarj to sacrifice 
3'eArly a youth and maiden of transoendent beauty. 
Ill PatiSdDias^g tinio the hnman sacrifice wos comma tod-. 
Re himself beheld the strange spectacle of living bcasta 
and birds being driven into the fire to Artemii Laphria, 
a Oaljdonijin gocidess, and he hod seen bears rush back 
among the ministrante; but there was no record that 
any one had ever been hart by these wild beasts.’ The 
bear w&s a beatft closely connected with Artemis, and 
there is some reason to suppose that the godde« had 

^ The jPdriiJi^ in Stf<- F wAt 90. 

■ rAiLL, vft iS-rgL 
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horself Ijeen a Ehe-beiir or succeeded to tie ctill of a 
sbe-bear hi tbc iDOruini^ of tinac.^ 

It niay bo boliered that wlicro symbolic Lumfui 
i^^acrificea ore. ofToretl, tliat where somo other victiin 
IB aInJii or » duminy of a juan ia destroyed, and where 
legend maiuialtia that the Bacrifice wits once LumaUf 
there men and woinen were originally tho victiDie. 
Greek HtnoJ nnd Grcok myth wore full of anch talea 
and anch comiDnlatioim^ In Home, clh ia well known^ 
effigies of meD ctdled Argives were sacrlfioed.® As on 
examplo of a b&ast-Tictim given in ccmmiitationf 
ronaanias montiona * the case of tho folk of Potnus&j 
who were compelled ohm a year to oflfer to Dionysus 
a hoy in the bloom of yooth* But the SAcriBco was 
commuted for a goat« 

Thefio coouimtatiDna are familiar ail over the world. 
Even in Aleadqoj w^hem hiiD:iaii Eocrifieo^ and ritual 
cannibalifim were daily events, Queticalcoatl was cre¬ 
dited Tsitli commuting hnman Hocrificets for blood 
drawn from the bodies of the religiona. In this one 
matter even the meet oonservative creeds and tite 
faiths most oppesed to change ^ometimea say with 
Tartnffe— 

^ I^e cM <fi5fem3t de Tnu\ ficiljiiiia caat^tements 
MaU Qn troave avec lui det nccammodeniaiiUh" 

Though the fact has been denied (donbtle^ withoat 
reflection), tho Fact remains that the Greeks offered 
hnman Eocriflees. Now what does this imply ? Must 

3 See ** Artemli^" 

* A^TfHAflakfr., li. 159^-tatk for ilmaduiL 

■ FlatATcb, Quccpf. Him,, ja. * It n 
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it bfl taken as. a uamv^al from saTa^rr^ &3 one of tbo 
proo& that the Greeks had pas^ through the savage 
status ? 

The answer is less obvious than might be supposed. 
SacrificB has two ori^na. Jirst, there are h&mrijh^ 
sacrlBoes, in which the god (or diiine beast, if a divine 
beast be words ipped) ia offered the food be is believed 
to prefer. To camivorons totems, GareilaBso savs, 
the Indians of Peru offered themselves^ The feeding 
of saored mice in tho temples of ApoUo Sminthens is 
well known. Secondly, there are eatpiatory or/^nniiar 
saerificeSj in which the worshipper, as it were, fines 
himself in a child, on os, or something else tliat he 
treasures. The latter kind of sacrifice (most common 
in cases of crime done or suspected within the circle 
of kindred) is nob necessarily soTuge, es:cept in its 
cruelty. An example is the Attic TJutr^ih^ in which 
two human scape-goats onnually bore the eias of 
the congregation,” and were flogged, driven to the sea 
with figs tied round tlieir necks, and burned.* 

The institution of human sacrifice, then, whether 
the ofibring be regarded m a gift to the god of what 
is dearest to man (as in the case of Jephtha^s daugh- 
tor)j or whether the victim be supposed to carry oo 
his head the siiiB of the people, does not necessarily 
date from the petiod of savagery* Judeed, these con* 
ceptions are mUier outside the limits of thought of the 
lowest races, and it would probably ho difficult to find 
many examples of human eacrificee of an erpuitoirv 

* tbv IhtArMhUH kamm PHrm., 141; Asd fur 

Mie Ttwrgi?]!!, Taftie^ 736 j UiinAd. in Pkeiitt*, a, 15^ L 

And iL r. 
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or pm^nkr cU&ractcr among: AnstraliimB^ or Baj^hmeiij 
or FnegiaDE. On tbo otlier the ngtion of prs- 

fsontiiig food to the Enpornatar^l powers^ whetlior 
gboEtE or gotfaj is miSkv]^ tmiversal among savages^ smdj 
wbtre catmilmJa are coRCometl, tiint food h natursHy 
tinman flcali. The terrible Axtcc Untiqneta of which 
the goda were partakers nre the mo^ noted examples 
of human soeriScea with a purely eannibal origiiL 
Now tliere is good reason to guess that hnnifuri 
rihcoa with no other origin than caiinilmlism aurrired 
even in ancient Greece, “It may be conjectnredj” 
writes Professor Eobertson Smith,^ “ that the human 
aacrIOcos offered to the Wolf ^tts (Lycajus) in 
Arcadia were originally cannibal feasta of a Wolf 
tribe. The first participants in the rite were, ftccording 
to later Icgendj changed into wolres; and iti later 
times ^ at least one fragiaent of the ham an fiesh was 
placed ariiong the aacrificial portiona derived from 
other victims, and the mati who ato it was believed 
to become a wero-wolf^' * It is the almost universal 
rule with cannibals not to cat members of their own 
stock, just as they do not eat their o^to totem. Thu,^, 
OB Professor RobertiSon Smith Baya^ when the bnman 
victim h a captive or other foreignerj the human sac¬ 
rifice may bo regarded m a BUrvival of cannibalism. 
Where, on the other hand, tJjo victim is a fellow tribes* 
man^ the feicrifice is ea|3iatory or piactilar. 

Among Greek eomiibal gods we cannot full to reckon 
the so-called “ Cannibal DionysoBj" and probably the 

^ Enfye^ BrU.f i; t. “SKTifiw.*^ 

*m. S65,«. 
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Zcnfl of OrcLom<?oofl, Zena Laphystius^ wLo ia ex* 
plained bj SuWab as “tlio Glotton Zeus” Tlie eog- 
nato Verb (Xa^a^aeii^) ineana ^'to eat with mimgliiig 
and rendmgj** to devour gluttoDDosly.” By Zeus 
LaphyatioB^ then, men A Hesh waa gorged in this dis- 
treasing fashion. 

The evidence of hviQBii meriSec (especiallj when it 
HeoioB ooi; pineolar^ bat a relic of cnnnibalisnL) raises 
a preeumption that Greeka hod onoo been barbariiuxa. 
Tlio presumption is confirmed by the ovidcnca of early 
Giwk religious art* 

When Lis enriosi^ about hnmnn Esdrificefi was 
satiafieJ, the pilgrim id Greece might turn his atten¬ 
tion to the atatnea and other represoiiUGons of the 
gods. He would find that the modem statues by 
famous artists were beantiful antliropomorphic works in 
marble or in gold and ivory. It is true that the Fae®? 
of the ancient gilded Blonysl at Corinth were smudged 
aU over with cinnaboTj like fetiah-atonea in India or 
Africa.^ As a rule, howcveTi the atatnes of historic 
times were b^ntirul represantations of kindly and 
gracious beings. Tlio older works were stUf and rigid 
images, with tha bps scnowed into an nntneauing 
™ile* Older yet weru tho hrome gods, made befops 
the art of soldering was invented^ and formed of beaten 
plates joined by stnalJ nails. Still more ancient were 
the wooden images, which probably bore but a slight 
rosorablonce to the humaii rrame;,aod which were often 
m^re stocks.”* Perhaps once a year w^ereshown the 

^ TaEUMiiiu, it 2 . 

* Cleoirni PnttrcfiL {Oiiiont 171^, ^ 41^ 
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very early gods, tbo Demel^r mtli Hio liorso'B iioad^ 
the Arte miH with the Bali's tail, the fUmckoo Hem, whoie 
imago was of pear-woodj Uio Xatis witli throe eyes, the 
Hermes, made after Uio faaluQQ of the pictures on the 
walls of sacred caves among the Bashmon. Hut the 
oldost gods of all, says Pausanius repeatedly, were 
mde stones in the temple or the tetnpla preciiicth lu 
Achmcm Pham) he found some thirty e^iusred stones^ 
namud each after a god “Among all the Greeks in 
the oldest timea rude stones were worshipped in place 
of statnos,"' The auperetitione man in TheophrastnsV 
Characters used to anoiut the sacied atonea with oih 
The stone which Cronus awallowed in nii^tiike for 
Zena was hononred at Delphi, and kept warm with 
wool wrappings- There wm another sacred stone 
among the TrocKcaians, and the Megariaiia worshipped 
as ApoUo a atone cut roughly into a pyramidal fonUi 
Tho Argivea bad a big slone called Zens Kappotas. 
The Thespians worshipped a stone which they called 
Eros I ^ “ their oldest idol ia a rude stone,” It is well 
known that the original fotish-fitone has been found in 
Jt/it below the feet of the statue of Apollo in Beloa. 
On tiiia showing, then, the religion of veiy' early Greeks 
in Greece was not □mliku that of modem Negroes. 
The evolution of the gods, a remarkably rapid ono after 
a cortain poin^ conld be traced in evety templeu It 
bognn with the rude stoiie;^ and rose to the wooden 
idol, in which, os we have seoUj Pau^aniiis and Poi^ 

* Gin^ Myth* tif ShtM. P^^ci^e^. p. ^ CoiHjiftrp » pid, whidb 
ki ba iD£Kljr pacai^t-itmHs uid waji m tbff |p»d of wfsU# usd 

mm, lurlnif hm drUW lo food wan DCLhi^ 

t4 It diifin^ LiarrfGui^ft. 
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phyry fomid such Banctity* Kext It reaicbed tlie 
hammered broiwa imagPj posaed throa^li the archaic 
morblc^^ and cuLmiaated Id the finer marbles and the 
chn'selephatitirLC statues of Zeus and Atbeniv But 
none of the ancient sacred objects Icat theb^ACrednesa. 
The oldest irerB always the holiest idols; the oldest of 
all were stumps and stones^ like ssyage fetiah-stooes. 

Another argument in farour of the genend thesis 
that savagery left deep marks on Grf^k life m genend^ 
and on religion in pariictdor^ tnnj be derived from 
sumvals of totemism in ritual and legend. The foU 
lowing instances need not necessarily be acceptedj bat 
it may bo ailmitted that they are pneclflely tJio trocea 
which totemism would leave had it once existed^ and 
then waned away on the ndvance of civilisatioD/ 

That Greeks in certain districts regarded with 
religious rayereuce certain plants and animala is 
beyond dispute^ That eomo stDcks oven traced 
their lineage to boosts will be shown in the chapter 
on Grceh Divine Myths, and the presycuptiou is 
that tliese creatures, thongh explained os incarna¬ 
tions and disgnboa of voriaus gods, were once 
totems soHa jthrtisc, os will be inferred from various es- 
ampleSi^ Clemons AlcicaiidfinuSj again, after doflcribiug 
the onimol-worship of the Dgyptbins, mentions cases 
of ^^Dolatry in Greece.^ Die Thessalians revered 

1 Tba pjenatFifnl to b* d«riT«l from the thmdttr af tbw Grwk 
41 toiidifiEd fomi rf it# tri4«iu-ldi9dr^ u to* leity and win. 
pr#* to l» p4ii fonrwd buru, H ii *UtMl m C?kito» >btti MyiA, »'Tbtf 
Hittorj i&f t\» FamiJy/' In MT^nniun'i to JTMofy* ind 

k AmiKd, if Dot pKivtOi in hj lb« into Mr. 

Mor^j^uL 
3 Op. rif,* i. J4, 
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tba TheL^ns vrciui^ilsa^ and iIlq mjtli mn that 
the weda^! had iti some way aided Akoiena wliea in 
kbotir with Horoclos, la aaothof form of Uie myth 
the weasel was the foeter-moLhor of the h^To} Other 
Thei^liaiis, the ^fynaidon^^ claimed descent from the 
out and revered ante, Tho rcUgjoae reapect paid to 
nuco ia the temple of Apollo Smiatbcus^ ia the Trmd^ 
lihodea, GelOr Lesboa, and Crete is well kaowa^ and a 
local tribe were allmled to as Mica hj m oracle. Tha 
god hiaisoLr, tike the Japanese horrest-god^ was re¬ 
presented ia art with a moose at hts foot^ and mice, 
as has been sold, wore fed at kb sJirino-* The Syrians, 
&XJE Cloaiona Alexandrians^ worship doves and dshea, 
aa the ELians worship The people of IXdphi 

adored the wolfj* and tho SaaiiJias the sheep. Tim 
Athenians hod a hero whom they worshipped in the 
shape of a wolf/ A remarkable testimony Is that of 
the seheliost on ApoUonins ilhodins^ ii. i 24- The 
wolf/' he says^ “ w(«j a beast held ia hononr by the 
Athenians, and w^hosoever slays a wolf collects what is 
needful for its bnrlaL" Tho boriai of sacred animals 
in Egypt is fainiLiar, An Arab tribe mourns over and 
solemnly buries oil dead gazelles/ Nay, fliers were 
adored with the sacdBce of an ox near the temple of 


^ Sclhullut tia I!4adf ilx. 1 {9^ 

* /£ xii, 51 Siiftbd^ aiii 604- Cvtnfiftre " ApolEa lUidl 

thi Muuk/* CWBffM oMti Mf(A, 103 ^ I m 

* Lm™, De 1^4 %ri4. 

*■ ^Lul // A jEt 4 a 

» MarjwcratiuQ, Cb4n[Nirv ns uddlxpi Ip tJi* 

who ddJjghu to And Iwi tuvb" ta ArntP^ikatKi^ 

* Kul^eiUuiii m EaHy E 9 |- 304 . 


=7* 3[\TII, RtTUALf AND HELTOION. 

Apolla in Lencaa,’ Pati^^anin^ (lii. 2z) mrutionH wrtaiD 
coloDiEda who were guided by a hare to a site where tlie 
animal hid in n myrtle-bash. They therefore adore the 
myrtlej Txt SevS^ov tri tucty^r mfJSoiMri Tjje ttup^lv^y. 
In tho same way a Conan atocif, t)io lojddip, reviered 
the asporagna,* A remarkable example of descent 
mythically claimed Iretn one of the lower animale is 
noted hy Otfried ^fuller.* Spoiking of the swan of 
Apollo, he says, “That deity was worshipped, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the /itWf, In the Trejan ialond 
of Tenwlos. There, too, was Tennes bononred as the 
ifpm hrawfioi of the island. Now his father was 
called Cj'caua (the swnn^ in an olb-tald and romantic 
legend.* , , , The swan, therefore, as father to the 
chief hero on the Apolline island, stands in distinct 
relation to the god, who is mado to come forward 
still more promitiently from the fact that Apollo him¬ 
self is also called father of Tennes. I think we can 
scarcely fail to recognise n mythns which was local 
at Tenedoa. , , . Tho fact, too, of calling the sivan, 
instead of Apollo, the fatlier of a hero, dirmatids alto- 
gethcr a simplicity and boldness of lancy which are 
far moro ancient than the poems of JJomer." 

Had Mailer known that this “aimpHcity and bold¬ 
ness of fancy " exist to-day, for example, among the 
Swan tribe of Anstmlia, os in the ancient Irish tale of 
Connaire’s father, the hiid, he would probably hare 
recognised in Cycnna a enndval from totemism, Tho 
fancy surrirea again in Virgil’s CnpuTO, « with swaji’s 

' /Viiify.i Eitgl truQi.^ jk 204. 


^ PlutAPc^, rWitt, T4. 

* [Cuaat cm CcriviKp, 2S. J 
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plum'll ndng from liii crest^ tliB tnark of bia fiitbors 
ibrcia." ^ IkjsceDt nraa nat otily TrOiii u swan 

Apotlo, but from a dog Apollo. 

Evidenco of Euiothor class derived from Bacrilioe has 
h&eit addu-ood hy Professor Robertaon SmitL^ Tlio 
miatom of soleiDDly offering o totem ot^co a 

jeor to liimsoir^ as it wero* thoiigli bo is not to be 
toucheii on otKer occadons, is familiar m savage lites^ 
and is probably lUiistruteij by the yearly alieepH::i 9 br- 
ing to the ^^Ram Zeoa^^ as Herodotus has it (iL 42)^ 
ia Egyptian Profeasor Robertson Gmitli points 

out that Hecate ** was invoked as a dog^ sad dogs 
were her placular eaerifide.'"® According to Flu- 
tarch/ we may add a dog was ^orificed to tlia wolf 
iit tlio Lnpercaiia in Roms. Thatigh the case of Rome 
is merely snologous^ it may be noted that Plntardi 
svaks/ " Why do the Latins worship a woodpeckor^ and 
all of them nb&taiii strictly from the lloah of this bird, 
which ia sacred to Mars ? He is also anxious to 
know why s dog was offered to the Lares^ while the 
Lares themselves were draped in the skin of dogs. 
This weaHng the skin of tbo totem animal in ritual 
acts is famUtar in savage ncHgloo, Plntarchs stata- 
ment that the I^thagoreans worshipped a white cock 
and abstained from the mullet ** is perhaps less to the 
purpose. 

In connection with the same sot of idaaa^ it is 
pointed out that several or fitockfl^ had eponj- 

* jivntml, s* rgy. ■ jEkcjpt. 

* Ovhlp It *4 [19; FlutM%h« Qwpfk Romrf 1 1. 

* RimiftkUr * QwtWt 
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tndn.q Tieroes^ la whaso tiDimeB tlie mme^ aftho afidestral 
Least JipparentlY aanrivetl. In Attic* the Crioeb have 
their hero (Crio, ** tha Botad® have Bntas 

Ballmfin tho iEgidw ^geiia (*' Goat ”), and 
tlio Canada), Cynna Lvcclh, ftccrording to 

HaTpocmtion (a. tj.) has his aUtcie iti tho ahape of a 
woir m the Ljceum. TJio general facts that certain 
animalB might not be Eacrillced to csertaia gtida** (at 
Athens the JEgidm introdeced Athena^ to M'hom no 
f^t might be offered on the Aeropoli^^ wlide alie her- 
Wore the goat-skin, " whilej on the other 

hantjj each dei^ demanded particular victiinsj ex- 
plained hy^ tlie ancients themselves in certain cases 
to be hc^tile animals^ find their natural explanation 
in totemism^^ Mr* Evelyn Abbott pointg out, however, 
that tho names ^geae, Aegae, Aegiua, and others, 
may be connected with tho goat onlj by an old vdk^- 
ft^mologie^ as on coins of Aegina In Achaea- The real 
meaning of the words may he difTcient CQmpare 
atTMi\ov\ the EGa-ahora. 

As hnai eiianiples of survivals from the ago of 
hnrbarufm in the religion of Greece, certain features 
in the 3fi/iirrits may bo noted. PIntarch speaks of 
“ the eating of raw Oesh, and tearing to pieces of 
victims, as also fastings and boatings of the breikst, and 
again in many places abusive langnage at the sacri- 
ticflfl, and other mad doiugB." Tlie mysteries of De- 
motor, as will appear whoa her legend is criticiaed. 
contained ona clement all unlike thc^ mad doings j 

I Skm# JiLTTivHli cf ria ntHll will ho fggniJ [u 

Ibe clti|itvr oaGn^k etpeeidlijr Z«bi^ Dbnjffs^ ud Aputl&. 




SURVIVAL IX THE -MYSTERIES, =gt 

^Xii tbo evidence of Sophoclea, Pmdarj Plntarcb, am\ 
others demoDstrj^te tliat roUgiotia conflations were 
BOmeliow conTcyei] in tbe Elensinin. But Greece had 
many other local my^steries^ and in aeverul of these 
ifc ia undeniable the Greeks acted much as contein- 
pomry Austmliana, Znoia^ and Negroes act in thoir 
secret initiatioiis^ Important as these analogies arcj 
they appear to hnTo escaped the notice of most 
mythologiste. it. Alfred Maury, however, in 

if. !a ^rrt^ec, published in 1857* oflera sevenil 
instances of hidden rites^ common to KelJaa and to 
barbansm. 

There seem in the mysteries of fvage races to 
be two chief purposes. There is the intentLon of 
giving to the initiated a certain sacred choracterT 
which puts them in close relation with goda or 
demons, and there is the introduction of the young 
to complete manhood or womanhood, and to full 
participaticn in the savage Chorch. The latter cere¬ 
monies cerrespond, m short, to con firm ation, and they 
are tLsnally of a Eevera character^ i?eLng meant to tesit 
by fasting {os Plutarch says) and by torture (oa in 
the familiar Spartan rite) the conrago and constancy 
of the Toang braves* The Greek mysteriCA best 
known to us are the Tlicsmophoria and the Bleiiaiuia- 
In the former, the rites (as will appear later) partook 
of the nature of savage medicine ” or magic, and 
were inalnly intended to secure fertility in husbandry 
and in the family* In tho Elensinia Uia purpose 
the purification of the initiated, secured by ablutions 
and by standing on the “ ram's-skin of Zeua,"^ and 
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ftfbeir puriEcati&ijs tlae engaged in sucred dnnceSp 

and were permitted to view a mlracle-pEa^ reprcseat- 
ing tlte sorrows and con^olatbii* of Domefcar^ Tim 
crliief ieaturea in the whole were purihcationap (Lmeing, 
sacrilioep and the reprosentation of tlio mirocle-pLaj. 
It woold be tedious to c^er on exhanstivo oocount of 
savago rites analogons to thoao iiij&teries of Holloa. 
Let it buSco to display the points where Greek fonnd 
itself in harmoDj with Aartniiianf and American^ uTid 
African practice. These points are—(i) Mystic dances; 
(2) the use of a Httlo instramentp colled in 

Auotralinf Tvboifeby a roaring nobo io tnndop and the 
religions are called together; (3) tlio habit of dnnbing 
persons abont to be initiated with clay or anything 
else that b sordid^ and of wasliing this off, apparently 
by way of showing that old gnilt is removed and a 
new life entered npon ; (4) the performancea with ser¬ 
pents may bo noticedj, whilo tho mod doings ^ and 
“ bowlings ** mentioned by Plutarch oro familiar to 
evKjiT reader of travels in nncirilisEd countries. 

First, os to tho mystic dances^ Locum ebaorveSj^ 
“ Yon cannot find a singlo ancient mystery in which 
+hero is net dancing. . . . This monh all men know^ 
that most people say of the rcvcalers of the mysteries 
that they * dance them ont^” Clemens 

of Alexandria uses the same term when speaking of 
his own “ appal Hug revelations,^ * So dasely connected 
ore mysteries with dandng among savages^, that when 
ilr. Orpeo asked Qing, the Bushman hanteri about 

* 3fv, 277. 

* Jp. EodeK, Er.^ iL ^ 6. 
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fionto iti which Qing wiu? not initiatct^j lie 

finidj “Onlj ]nitiat«<l men of that dance know 
these thingH." To ** dancothis or that means to 
bo ncqtiainted with this or that mj'th, which is ro- 
presented tn a dhnee or haUel dWioa^ (^¥ ^fAip 
pofei^rSm}^ Bo widely distributed is the 
practice, that Acosta, in an interesting pasfagep tnon- 
tioDs it m familiar to the people of Peru before and 
after the Spaniel conquest The text is a vatnable 
inatance of EnrriTal in religion. When they wore 
conv'orted to Christianity,^ the Peruvlena detected the 
analogy between our ^cnimont and their mysteries^ 
and they kept np as much as poesiblo of the old rite 
in the now ritual, dost as the ofEIottsis prac¬ 

tised chastity, absttiming from certain food, and aboTO 
all from beans^ before the great Pagan sacrament, so 
did the Indians. “To pifi^pare themselves;, qH the 
people fasted two dap, during which they did neyther 
company with their wives, nor eato any meato with 
salt or garlicke, nor drink any chiHk , ^ . And 

although the Indians now fori)earo to sacriBco bc^osts 
or other things pnbllkely, which cannot ho hidden 
from the Spaniardes^ yob doe they still iiso many cere- 
motiies thst have their Ix^ginoings from tlicso feasts 
and auntie nt snperstitions, for fit this day do they 
covertly make their feast of Ytu at the daunces of the 
feast of the Sacnonent. Anotlicr feast fnlleth alinoet 
at the same time, whereas the Christians observe the 
Eolempnitio of the holy Sacrament, which doth restfnhlr 
ii in totif as in daunmng^ and ttj^rcsrnla- 

^ Caff Jtttjf lS74_ 
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Tli& holy ^'thmnccs^ at Sgrille are tinder 
Papal dbapproTalj but are to bo kept up, it ifl said, 
till the peculiar dresses used in theui are worn aut- 
AeoshVe Indians fklso had “ gurmeutu which sen'etl 
only for this feast." It la superlluDua to multiply 
exainplea of the dauciug, which ia on mvariable feature 
ofsarage 03 of Greek mystorieeL 

Z. The Greek and aav-age use of the ttimdunj or 
hriMn^tr of Austnilia in the mysteries la lamdiar to 
students. This hsli-shaped flab l>aard of wood ia tk^l 
to a Btriug^ and whirled round, so as to cause a peculiar 
muffled mar, Lobeck quotes from tho old scbolia on 
Clemens AlexaudriunSj published by liostioa in aunota- 
tiona gu St. Gregory, the following Greek description 
of the the"bull-roarer" of Euglisb country 

ladB, the Gaelic jcwj^dr 01^ 

i^ipncii iro &^upriov xoi iv toiV TAeToTf iSoir^a 
7 m ^*Tlic c&nu^ was a Uttk slab of wood, tied 

to a string, and whirled round in the mjsteriea to 
make a w hirring noise/' As tlio mystic uses of the 
iu Australia, Now Zealand, Now Mosim^ and 
Zululand have elsewhere been dcsscribed at full length 
and M^ihf pp. 23-44), bo enough tf> 

refer the reader to the passage, lln Tylor has since 
found the instrument used in religious mysteries in 
est Africa, so it has now been tracked al most round 
the world. Ihat on instrumetit so rude should be 
employed by Gjeoks and AustnUimis on mystic occa¬ 
sions Ls in itself a remarkable caincideiico. Enfortu- 

* Accifl% l/aitsr£e cISm! iihlitf, bfwk V. ctimpt XrfKndQD^ 1604. 

* PnHieHiDftHl tfr^nfAqi^ Fot thii infarfoUtioh I Ain uadletittd t& my 

(rwad Mj. iclwDlinutrr aL QL LucL 
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notelj, hohetk, who piablbhed the Grtek i 3 ej*cnption of 
the tumdun 700}, ivds nQaetjkafimted 

with the modcfo etlinoJogicfil evidence, 

3, The custom of plustering the iniljatcd over with 
clftj or filth was comtnoD In Greek as in horborie 
m^rsterfes* Greek oxmnplcs mnj be given first. 
Demosthenes accuses iElsehines of helping Ids mother 
in certain mystic rites, mding hor^ espcciallj^ by be- 
donbing the initiato with clay atid bran.^ Harpo- 
cration e:splrtiji3 tlio term used (*7ro^tTWF) thus: 
“ Dembing tJie clay anti bran on tlie initialo, to esplain 
which they say tiiat the Titans when they att4ioked 
Dionysns daubed themselves over with ehalk^ but 
aflenvnrds, for ritual porposos^ day was osed"^ It 
may be tirged with some force that the mother of 
.^Esebines introtiuced foreigiij novel, and po^bly 
savage rites, Bnt Sophocles in a fmgmmit of hm lost 
play the Ct^pHves uses the tuna in the same ritual 
^nse — 

The idea dearly was that by cleansing away the 
filth plostopcd over the body was symbolised the pnn? 
and free condifcign of the initiate. He might now cry 
in the myaUc chant- — 

EaU«ip i:u|0* 

TTurjf kun //af, (irtlfr Aare 

That this was the itgtiifiance of the daubing with 
day in Greek mysteries and the subsequent cleansing 
scorns quite eertaiiL Wo are led straight to this 
* Ik Cimwf^ jrj. 
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omcldMon by flimllor lit^^ in wMcb Lbe purpo^ of 
piyStittJly olttmsiug was openly put forward Tbuft 
Hutarelij in Ms ess&j on Eup^rstitioii, represont^ ttu; 
gnilty man who would bo pari£-ed actnaUy roUmg 
in oinyi confes^g hbi SBiadottlB, and then sitting at 
homo purihiwl bj tho clofmsing process 

In another rita, tUo dcansing of blood-guilti¬ 
ness,. a fibnilar process wiis practised^ OroEtes^ oiler 
killing his mother;^ complains that tho Enmonides 
iio not cssee to pt^rsectilo hlm:^ though, ho Iiaa beon 
“ poriBed by blood of swine/' - Apollonins says that 
the red bond of the mnrderer was dipped m the 
blood of Swine and then washed,* Athenmiis de- 
sciib^ a similar unpleasant coremony.^ Tlie blood 
of whelps wm apparently nsed alsOj men being hi^t 
danbed with it and then washed clean.^ The word 
’TreptpA'noviTi h again tho approiiriato ritoal temi. 
Sach ritea PluLarcb calls pL^apoi " filthy 

pimficaticms:^ * If daubing with dirt is known to 
liflvo been a feature of Greek mysteries, it meets m 
everywhere among savages^ In O-JC^^Pat that cnri- 
oosly minute occuaut of the Mnndan myEtories, CatLin 
writes that a portion of the< froiuo of the initiato was 
“oovored with elay^ which the operator took from ii 
wooden bowk and with his hand plastered unsparingly 
ovofi” The fifty young men waiting for iiilEkLatiDo 

* Sui Germpim, up. dt, p. ijj, 

^ A'ttmtnide*, ^ A ri^iMdriirEU, \v, 693, 

* ix. 7& UBTciuaD, frnm wbum Ifac mv bwwiWRd, aJm 

quoUii tbo of a tm hy FirtwriMcla, p. 

[jn MtUuTtiik^ 

* Fbtwnli, 6 S. 

^ j£lr 4^pcFvli<^wrjiw, clujx iti. 
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“ were und entirely coveiiei] ivitL clny of varicuuj 

colours.”* The cuEtoiu is meDtJoned by Captain John 
Smith in Virginia. Mr. Wiiiwood Roftae fonnd it in 
Africa, wliero, aa among the ^Mabiinns attd Spartans, 
cm*] lortnre ami flogging aecumpanicd the initintion 
of young men.* In Anetralia the evidence for daub- 
ing the initiate is veiy abundant.* In New Mmcioo, 
tlio Zunis stele Mr. Cnaluog'a black paint, as consider¬ 
ing it even better than clay for religious daubing,* 
Another tsamge rite, the use of serpents in CJrwk 
Riysteries, is attested by Clcinens Ale>iandriRtis and hy 
Demosthenes (/«. tit.) Clomena says the snakes were 
caressed in represantations of tbs lores of Zens in set^ 
pen tine form. The great savage example is that of 
** the snakcHlanoc of the liloqnis,” who himdlo rattle¬ 
snakes in the mysteries without being harmed.* The 
dance is partly totemlstic, portly meant, like tlia Thea- 
mnpUorfa, to eecuro the fcrtilily of tho Janda of the 
^foquis of Arizona. Tlia tenidvn or is em¬ 

ployed. llaslw are worn, as in the rites of De motor 
Cidarin in Arcadia.* 

Wo hare now attempted to establish that in Greek 
law and ritual many savage cbstems and usages did 
undeniably sun-ira. We have Been that both philoso¬ 
phical and popular opinion in Greece believed in a post 
age of savagmy. In law, in religion, in religious art, in 
custom, ia Lumati socrifloe, in relics of totemifiai, and 

' O-Stt-J’a, Lonrl^ii, jS®7, ai. 

A/nia. cow of MoDgUMate ^ F^thwiIu, UI, i j. 

* Pnmifh Hmjrth, I. 61^ i Cuibm swl Jtffti. pi 

■ Snafa-IteiMif «/ Me UetwiM. By ClM>twO Jolw G. Boofte, 

* P»iiuuiiu, riil, 
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m tlio mjsteries^^ we Kav^ seen iliat tlie Greeks retained 
plenty of the n^ges now fotind among tJie remotest atid 
most bockwarf racea. Wo baTO nrged ngninst the sug¬ 
gestion of borrowing from Egypt or Asia that these B\\r- 
vivnk are constantly foumJ in local and tribal religion 
and rituals, and tliat consequently they probably date 
from that remote prehistoric past when the Greeks lived 
in village aettlement& It may still doubtloas be urged 
that all these thinga are Pfh^ic, and were tlw ensUraos 
of h race settled in Hellas before the arrival of the 
Homeric Aebteaps^ and Dorians, and Argives^ who^ on 
this hypothesis, adopted and kept np the old savage 
Pelasgian ways and superstitions. It m impossible to 
prove or disprove thia belief, nor does it alfect oar 
argnmenL Wo allege that all Greek life below the 
surface was rich in instiltitions now found among the 
most bari^ario peoples. If the Greeks did not evolve 
nor inherit these things, but, being in a porer oirihsii* 
tion, borrowed them, so much the worse for their taste. 
Tlie^ institutions, whether borrowed or inherited, 
would still bo part of the legacy left by savagea to 
cnltivatcd pooplca As this legacy is so large in 
custom and ritnal, it ia not unfair to argue that por¬ 
tions of it will also he found in mytlis. It is now 
time to discusa Greek mytha of the origin of things^ 
and decide whether they are or are not anabgcns in 
ideas to the myths which spring from the wild and 
ignorant fancy of Australians, Cahrocs, Xaotkaa, aud 
Bushmen, 
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CHAPTER K 

GREEK COSMOaONJC MYTHS. 


Katun of tlw «yiiiaDDo-^TkwIlt|ocii onsin of tbo vorld huJ man — 
Homori^ Hi^iucU^ mill Orp^ia mjtba—'Later «rMvnc« of huto- 
riaiUt dnsukdiU, eorntncmtiiton—The Hoowrlo *Ufvj eompAra^ 
tlvnlj |HirA—iThe in Ifaciod, mil lEu Hai-iig^ anAlo^iiea-^Tho 

explanaEioiu nf |||e of Cronoig imudom md audoat—Thu 

Orphic cMmagi^njr—PbAiioff md rnjapat£~>-On«lE mytlia of the 
origin nf nna—Tlwiy in^Tigii HinJogDOL 


TH£ authonti^ for Greek coeniogioiuc oiytli are ex¬ 
tremely Yanoee la daW, dtaFacter^p and icalaa. The 
most ancient texts am the Jltad and the poems attri- 
bntcd to Hesiod. The Iliady whatever its date^ what¬ 
ever the place of its compositbn, was intended to please 
a noble class of warriors. The He«iodic poems, at least 
the ThetJffonyj have clearly a didactic Aim, and the in- 
tentiOb of presenting a ^'i^tematic and orderly occoont 
of the divine gepcologies. To neither woold we will¬ 
ingly attribute a date much later than tha ninth cen¬ 
tury of our era, but the qnestion of the dates of nil 
the epic and Hesiodic poems, and even of their various 
porta, is greatly disputed among Echoloin. Yet it ia 
nowhere denied that, however late the present form 
VOL. u T 
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of Fome of the pDcmia mtij they cootain ideas of 
pjrtroine antifitiity. AlthoMgli th© Homeric poema are 
iisudIIj confiiiiercd, on tLo ^rliolOj rnor& atideot tlinn 
those attributdl to Hedod/ it is a fact worth remem^ 
lioring that tlto notions of the origin of things in 
nesiod aro much more Ravage and (aa we hold) much 
more arcliaic than the opinions of Homer. 

ffosiod ofFera a complcto thoogOKy or genea¬ 
logy of deities nnd horocs^ Homer gives no more than 
hints and nllndoos to tlio stormy" past of the gods. 
It w clear, howeverj that hla conception of that past 
diffeiod considerably from the traditions of Hesiod. 
HowGTcr we may D3q>1airi % the Homeric mythology 
(tbotJgh itself repagnnnt to tho philosophers from 
XoTJOphaiu^ downwards) is mnch more mild^ pnre, and 
hojnane than the mythology oither of Hesiod or of 
our other Greek authorities. Some may imagino that 
Homer retains a clearer and less corrupted memory 
than Hesiod possessed of an original and authentic 
“ divine tradition." Others may find in Ilonneris com^ 
parative purity a proof of thp later date of his epic? 
in their present fonn^ or may even proclaim that 
Homer was a kind of Cerrantes* who wishefl to Inngh 
the gods away, Tlicre is no conceivable or incon¬ 
ceivable theory nbont Homer that has not its advo¬ 
cates. For onreelvesj wo bold that the dlvioo genitifl of 
Homer, though working in an age distant mthor than 

I Grpte hm Tht^sm^ to eirc^ ^50 jltl Tbn* Th^ogonif iru 

Uioghi to tHttci] u Ibe Cbtirda CitwbJjnn ud 

ft» UujhE iq m 1^5, p. Libsliiuj, 

402 jEfcf* ifter Ctinit (L 3^-509^ ir. S743. 
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earlj," idstmctivetj tlie purer niytllical 

materials, and bomecl away tlio coai^or dr^sg of 
aatiqnd legend, leariiig little but tbo gold wbidi U 
comparatifclj refined. 

Wo must retuember tliat it dde« not follow that any 
mythical ideas ora later than the age of Homer be- 
cause wg Brat meet them in poems of a ktef dote. 
Wo have already seen that though the JJrftkmmnm are 
much later in date of compilation than the yet n 

tradition which wo first find in the Bndtmanaa may 
be older tha n the time at which the VfdA was com¬ 
piled, In the same way, as Mr* Mas: Muller ohfcrves, 
wo know that ootiain ideas which we find in later 
writers do not occur in Homer. But it does not foUow 
at all that ench ideois are all of later growth, or pasBegs 
a secondary diameter. One myth may have belonged 
to one tribe; one god may liavo liati hin chief worship 
in one locditj; and our becoming acquainted with 
these through a later poet docs aot in the least prove 
their later origin." ^ 

After Homer and Hesiod onr mmt ancient autho- 
htios for Greek coamogonic myths are probably the 
KHcatlcd Orphic fragments. Concerning the dates 
and the manner of growtli of theae poems, volumes of 
omdition have been compilod^ As Homer is silout 
about Orpheus (in spite of the position wliich the 
mythical Throcinn bard acquired aa the iaventor of 
Icttem and magic and the father of the raysleries), 
it has been usual to regard the Orphic ideas as of 


^ li^eH pp. [jD-ijt. 
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!nte introduction. Wo mnv agroj with Groto and 
Lobeck that these idead and the oBcetic Orphic tnode 
of life first acquired importance in Greeco about the 
time of Epim^nide^, or, roughly speakings twitwcca 620 
Qiid 500 B.c.^ That ago oertAiuly witnessed a onrioos 
growth of snperetitioaH feors and of mystic ceremonies 
intcndecl to mitigato spiritcaJ tarroTi^ Greece was 
becoming more intimately acqnainted with Egypt 
with Asittf and was ccunparing her own religion with 
the beliefs and rites of other peopleSi The times and 
the minds of men were being prepared for the clear 
philosophies that soon “on Argivo heighia divinely 
mngJ" Just as, when the old world was atx>nfc to 
accept Christianity, a deluge of Orion tal and barbaric 
superstitions swept across men^s minde, so immediately 
before the dawn of Greek philoBophy there came an 
irmption of myetleism and of spiritual fearg. We 
may snpposo that the Orphic poems were collected, 
edited^ and probably interpolated^ in tide dark hour of 
Greece. “To me” says Lobeck* “it appears that the 
vor?^ may be referred to tho age of OuonmcritnB, 
on age curious in the writiuga of ancient poota, and 
attracted by the allurements of snystin rengions.” The 
style of the surviving fragments is anflicientlj pnro 
and epic; the strange nuheard of myths are unlike 
those which tho Alexandrian poete drew fiT>ni fonn- 
tains long lost.^ But how much in the Orphio mN^lis 
is imported from Asia or Egypt> how much is tho 
juvontion of literary forge ra like Onomacritns, how 

“ /^i^ai^A^Kinrj; L jrj ; G«6e; EiL 

* dli (Jj r. 
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much Khoiild be regarded the Srsb gnes^s of tlie 
phj'sicfll poet-piiilosDpherEi and liow itmch is truS^ 
ancient popular legend recfii>t in literary foriii, it is 
impo^ible with certointj to determine. 

Wo mu^ not regard a myth as iieces^rily Into or 
necessarily foreign beeansa wo first naeot it in an 
" Orphic eompcKSition.^ If the myth be one of tho sort 
wiiich encounter tis in every quarter^ nay, in Eveiy 
obscure nook of tho giobe^ we may plausibly regard 
it as ancjent. If it bear tho distinct marks of being a 
Neo-platonic jfaslichc^ we may reject it wLtliont hesita¬ 
tion On tbe wholei however, our Orphic authorities 
can never bn qnoted vriih much satkT&ctioD. The 
later oodrcca of evidence for Greek myths are not 
of great use to tho student of cwmogonio legend, 
though invaluable when we come to treat of the 
established dynosty of gods, the heroes^ and the 
“ culture horoea." For these the authorities are the 
whole range of Greek literature,, poets, draniatiste^ 
philosophers, critical bistorians, and travellers* We 
have also the nates and comments of the Scholiasts or 
commentotors on the poeta and dramatists> Some¬ 
times these annotators only darken counsel their 
guesses. Soinotimcs perbcips, especially in the scholia 
on the Miad and they furnish us now and 

then with a procioua myth or popular murcAcji not 
oihorwL^ recorded. Tho regular profcaiioiial 
yrapAf, again I of whom Apollodama (150 fl-C.) ia tho 
type, compiled mantials explanatory of the mytlia 
which were alluded to by the poets- Tlio scholiasts 
and m^tfio^raphi oflcii retain mytbs from lost poems 
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and lost plajs. Finally, from tBe trarelkrs imd 
hlistoHiiDa we cxxroHionallj glcuu (ixatoples of the tales 
chapters as llr+ CSroto calls tliem) whicli 
wore uftrratt'd by priests and tompk oiiciala to 
ibfi pLlgrlms who visited the soered gbrines^ 

These chapters" ore almost mvoriably poerilej 
snvftge, and obscene. They bear the ^mp of extreme 
antiquity, because they neverj as a mlCj passed thnoiijTh 
the pnrifying’ medium of litoratiirOi Tliero were 
tnany myths too crude and archaic for the purposes 
of poetry and of tho drama. These were banded down 
from local priest to local priest, with the invidlahih^ 
of sacred and jmmntable troditiort. Wo havo already 
givoo a reason for assigning a high antiqiiitj to tho 
local temple mt^he. Just as Greeks lived in villagce 
before tliey gathered into towns, so their gods wore 
vUlago gods before they were gods of towtia^ and 
gods of towns before they were natianaJ deitics^. The 
local myths are those of tho archaic village state of 
‘‘^cnltore/' more andenti more savage, than literary 
narrative. Very frequently tho local legonda were 
subjected to tho process of allegorical interpretation, 
os meti became olive to the monstrosity of their nn^ 
sophisticated mesmng. Often th^y proved too savage 
for our autheritieSj who merely remark, “ Concerning 
tide a certain holy chapter is told,” bnt declinn to 
record the legend. In the some way Eussionaries, with 
mistaken delicacy, often rcrit £0 to repeat some savage 
legend with which they are acqnainted^ 

The latest sort of testimony as to Greek myths 
must be sought in the writinga of the heathen apolo- 
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gjsU or leameii l^*giwi tluftiiuiora of Paganism m ttc 
Urst centiirie^ during QLristiimttyj and in tlio workif 
oF their opponent^ the fatheri of the Chareb. 'fbongh 
the fathers certuJuly do not understate the abominD- 
tione of Pagaoiam, and though the heathen apologists 
make free use of o]kgonoal (and Imposaiblo) infcor- 
pnetations^ the evidence of both m ollen uaeful nod 
iniportant.^ The teHtlmoDy of ancient art^ vnsea, statues^ 
pictnrcs^ and the descriptions of tlieso where thoj no 
longer survival are also of service and intnresL 

After this brief ejcamination of the sources of our 
knowledgia of Greek myUtp wo may approach the Oo- 
meric legends of the origm of ihinga and the world s 
beginning. In Homer these matters are only referred 
to incidentally. He more than once calk Oceanns 
(that kj the labled stream which flowe nU round Uie 
world| here regarded as a person) the origin of the 
gods/' *Hbe origin of all things,"® 'That Ocean Is oon- 
sidored & person^ and that he m nob an altegoiy for 
water or the aqueoes eiementi appears from the speech 
of Hera to Aphrodite t “ 1 am going to visifc the limits 
of the bountiful earthy and Ocean iMt father of the 
godsj and mother Tethya, who reared me diilyj nnd 
nurtured me in their halk^ when kx-seeing Zeua im- 
prkoricd CrDDus beneath the earth and the nnnulaged 
sea.''* Homer cktes not appear to know UranoB aa 

^ Gibb^a'v rnnmpnt no tlii b t iifl«>ali»u- 

4PEU E^ra Ifl du {|i3e par km pwteni k I pir let 

bfl BOJ fat h* tiitJifai MAiamnim ue Sctiooa'^^Eiwtk 
tIUud£ dt £iri#‘rvffa^j^ p. ^ 7 ^^}-' 

* Huidf IJT. 

* Xn HfldiBf what Hninef famd H«akt)d rqKifi ilmt tHw puttfan. w« 
mwi r^Eittber tlawt a41 Xorofad jumI |j1h!Ji«&diu eev Ar£Weivi4 ^ 
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tlio fiatlier of CronnjSj and tliiia tlie loytli of the nmtila^ 
tioii of Unmna nBcesBoriijr docs not occur m Koikcf, 
Cronos, tbe bead of the dynasty wltich preceded that of 
Zens, ia deiscribed ^ aa tbo son of Jlboa| but notbing is 
said of his fntlier. The pasaage oontckinj! tho account 
wLicb Poseidon hitascLf chose to give of the wuc in 
hcairen; “ Throe brethreo am we, and sons of Cronos 
whom Ilhea banj—Zeus and myself^ oad Hades is the 
thml, the ruler of tho folk in the onder-world. And 
in three lots were all things divided^ and each drew a 
domain ofhiaown.'' Here Zons is the son of 

Crontifl, Though lots are drawn at ha^4mi for the pro¬ 
perty of the father (which we know to have been cua- 
totnary in Homer^s time), yet tkconghout the Hind 
Zous constantly claims the reapoct and obedience due 
to him by right of primogeniture.* We shall see that 
Hefliod adopts exactly the opposite riew. Zens la the 
youTigfJii child of Crcmua. H i s enpremacy is an example 

bj them u In tbi* rtgnrd the anili&Se ttui Tiew oF 

«ll thingi mi pQTmd miul is ^nmrw^ “ I niBinUin,'' oyM 

Gn>tc, ** laiQtnqTf r, haJly tbo cbmowtor cf tbcH dHD« k^dU a« 

jvrmtuM, vhkb h Uw Jigbt En nthkh tboj |Mwut^ tlwmHlTa 
HdftimriB or modjeiset UrmaEUi, Nji, and Ooje-iirm* 

night, ^Mrp^ aad djreain]i aw penou Jiiat $4 much u» ^ud or 
ApcllA, T'o mulvp tbirm. IdLa- toew all‘C|jortfl* Ei 'iuiij4''e' mod 'EiQprQfiLal>!]i^ 
Vtm dcpmft fTwn Urn poih% at view et tba orijftaal h>?awn wftbngt 
ipeqaEting majr o«ik£ftirat oc pMIgpapbicml point af vJiw ei our uirn-'* 
Thii tuhidi |p»d thipqgh portkinm of tb* Bciiodig mtn dia- 

tinctEjr pqctic mJlFegof:^-out in Lhc- tDouCd of tfaie ancient pcrmonml febocirT 
uf tiiinjpc 

* fiiad, XT. 1S7. 

* The eoetefm by which mram d^w kta for ihjchJ ibam of tbeir ilEad 

Mhrri pwpmy Et diorrilMd in iit, HewOdji^ai, 

piTing a faliv mKoaot at blraHU, aajt Ibat be weM a Crotan,^m buLard 
and tiimt bU baJf.bwthcir, born in wedlock^ drew UtU ter tbaEr fatbor'a 
inbariUm, mnd dlJ not admit bim to ihe dniwin|f, bat traw him !i 
■uimj] poftiofi m|wi. 
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of jun^slm r^Mj t!bo wiJe-spre^ijd cuatom whicli inakefi 
the jaongcsrt: child the hc^ir in But liow did tlio 

florid of Croticts come to have Ms propertj in their 
lian<b to divide? Bf right of sncee^ful rehelUon, 
whea “ Zona imprUoned Cronoa beneath tlio earth and 
the envintaged sea."' With CroniLa in hia itoprisioo- 
mont are the Titaiis. That ls all that Homor cares to 
tell abgnt the absolute beginulng of things and the 
drst dynsBty of rolera of Olympua. Oia inters ia all 
in the uctual reigoltig familyi that of the Cronidffij nor 
hi ho fond of reporting their joathfu) excesses. 

We now tiLm from Homer'^s incidental oHu^iona to 
the ample and ^atcmatic narrative of Hesiod. As 
Mr. Grote snjSj Men habifcuallj took their informa¬ 
tion respecting their theogooic antit^nities from the 
Hesiodie poema.^' Hesiod was accepted os an authoritj 
both by the pious rausanlas in the second centuiy 
of our era—who protested against aoy attempt to 
alter stories about the gods—and by moral reformers 
like Bbto and XenophaneSi who were revolted by the 
ancient legonda,* andp indeed^ denied thoir troth. 
Yet tliough Hesiod represouta Greek orthodoxy^ we 
have observed that Homer (whose epics are probably 
still more ancient) steadily ignores the moro borbo^ 
rous portions of Heaiod^s narrativo. Tims the ques¬ 
tion arises, Are the stories of Hesiod's iuvendou,^ EUid 
later than Homer s, or do(« Homor^a geuiius half nn- 
cousciouBly purify nialoriaJs like those which Hesiod 
presents in the cmdesti form ? Mr. Grote says, “ How 

^ See E^lLoDt ^ t85-»jy. 

^ 4! JitpitiJic, J77+ 
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fur these stories are the LoYtinttoa of Hesiod himsalf it 
ia iiDpo^ble to detenu Lna, They bring us doi^'ii to 
a cast of fancy more cooms and iiidelicate tJiim tlio 
Hotnerio* and more nearly reaemblo fioine of the holy 
diapters (tepo* Tjynt) of the more reecnt mysteries, 
such, for example, m the tale of DioQysos iiag'ieus. 
There is evidence in the itaelf that the antlior 

was acriualnted with local legend* enrrenb both at 
Krete and at Delphi, for ha mention* both, the tnonn- 
tain-cave iii Krete wiierein the newly-bom Xeus was 
bidden, and the Htoao near the Delphian temple-—-the 
identical stone which Krone* Iiad swallowed—placed 
by Zens hiraself as a sign and marvel to mortal inctip 
Both these monnments, which the poet cxpjesslj refers 
to, and hnd probably seen, imply a whole train of ecees- 
Bory and eiplanatory local legends, carrent probably 
among the priests of Krete and Delphi" 

All these circnmstaiices appear to be good evidenco 
of the great antiquity of the legends recorded by 
Hesiod. In the first placep arguing merely a priori^ 
it ia extremely improljable that in tlio brief interval 
between the date of tho comparatiTely puna and noble 
mythology of tha Hiad and the mneh ruder Thio^ntf 
of Hesiod men inv^td storiea like the matilation of 
Uranaa and thci swallowing of his oflTspring by Cronua, 
The former liigond ia almost exactly paiallol, os haa 
already been shown to the myth of Papa and Kongi 
in Now Zealand, Tho latter Las its parallels amoiig 
tho flavor Eushmen and Anstralianfl. It i* highly 
improbable that men in an ago so civilised as that of 
Homer invented myths as hideons as those of tho 
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loTTDEt Eavag€^. Bat if tvs take tticso to be, 

not new inventions^ but tbe s&erod stories of local 
priestlioodfi, tUeir antiquity is probably incalculnble, 
Tlifl sncred Btoriofl, as wo know from PausauiaHj Oopj- 
dotus, and from all the writers who toneb on tho sub¬ 
ject of tlifi mysteriej!, were mytliB communicated by 
tlio prieats to tbo initiated. Plato speaks of Buck 
myths m fcbo J^puhlk, 57 S : ^^If there ia an absolute 
necessity for their iuentioDt ^ might hear 

them in a mystery, md then ht them sacnlice, not a 
common psg^ but same huge and qnprocnirable victim \ 
this would have the efTect of very grcatly diminiahing 
the number of the hearera.^' This is an amusing es- 
amplo of a plan for veiling tho horrors of mytli^ The 
pig the Dnimal nanojly offered to Demeter* the god^ 
deaa of the EleusiniBn mysteries, Plato proposes to 
substitute some unprocurable "* beaat^ perhsjss a giraflb 
or an. elephant. 

To Hesiod, then, wo innat turn for what ia the ewUest 
complete literary form of the Greek cosTaogcnic myth. 
Heaiod begins, like tho Now Zealanders, with " tho 
august race of gods, by earth and wide heaven be- 
gotlt^n/' ^ So tho New Zealanders, oa we have aeon, 
say* " The heaven which ia above ua^ and tho earth 
which is beneath ua, are the progenitors of men and the 
origin of oil things.” Hesiod* aomewhat differs froui this 
view by making Chaos absolutely first of all things, 
followed by wide-bosomed Earth ” Tartams, and Eroa 
(lovo)i Chaos unaided produced Erebua and Kight 5 the 
children of Night and Erebus are /Ether and Day- 

^ ^ rArtj.p 116. 
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EartJi produced EcaTciij wlio then becenao Iict owh Iowot^ 
aaid to Heaven i^ho boro OcCanu^^ and tJie TitnuB. CcGCua 
and Cnns, Kjperion and lapetna^ TLea and Rlaeo^ 
Tbemis^ ^rnemoflyncj Phoebe, Tetliyap *^and yonngeBt 
after these wob born Cronos of crooked counsel j the moat 
dreodfiiL of her ohildren, who ever detested his pulssimt 
ftire^^ HeaveHw Thero were other sons of Earth and 
Heaven pecnHorly hatafal to tlioir fatlior^^ nnd thoae 
Umnus used to hide from the light in a hoUow of 
Ga?a+ Both they and Gtea rosentod this, treatniont, 
and the Titans^ like “ the children of Heaven and 
Earth " in the New Zealand poom^ ** Gonght to di^em 
the dlEenence between light and darkness.^ Gffia 
(nnlike Earth in the New Zealand mjth^ for there alio 
is pnrely pa^ive), conapired ■with her childrenj, pro- 
dnoed iron, and aakod Iior fiODiJ to avenge their wronga,’ 
Fear fall npon all of them save Cronna^ who {like 
Tane llohnta in file Maori poem) detemimed to end 
the embraces of Earth and Heaven- But while the 
New Zealand^ like tho Indo-Arran myth|* conceives 
of Earth and Heaven as two beings wUo Imvo nevor 
previouslv been sundered at aU, Hesiod mokes Heaven 
amorously approach his apease from a distance. This 
was the moment for Cranna,* who itn^tclicd out hia 
hand armed with tho sickle of iren^ and mutilated 
Itmnns* As in sc many savage myths, the blood of 
Gie wounded god fallen on tho ground prodticed 
strange cimtures^ nymphs of tho ash-tree, giants, and 

* 155. » ififiL 

* IJk qnotiny AtStirgi^ it. 37 j tWfl 
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fariBa. Aa In iho Maori mjtli, one of the chiUneti of 
Heaven stood nporh ondi did not con^nt to tlia deed# 
Thia was Oecanna ia ttnd in Now' Zealand it 

vrm Tawhiri Matea, the wind, “ who oroao and followed 
hiB fatherj HeavoUj ond xeinaLned with Inm in the 
open spaces of tlm sky” Umnns now predicted * that 
thoro woald come a day of vengeanoe for the evil deed 
of Croons* and flo ends the dynasty of UrannSL 

Thia story was one of the great jstnmbhtig-bloclEa of 
orthodox Greece. It w’ns the tale that Plato said 
should be tohlj if at aU^ only to a few in a iti.yflteiy> 
after the sacrihce of some rare and scarcely obtoinahle 
animah Even among tbe Maoris^ the conduct of Ihe 
children who Bovered their father and mother is re¬ 
garded as a siognlar inatimco of buquity^ and is told 
to cbildnon as a moral wamingp an example to bo 
condemned In GreecOj on the other band^ tinless wo 
aro to lake tlie Muik^hm as wholly ironical, some 
of the piowe justified their condact by the example of 
Zeus# Enthyphro quotes this example when he is 
abont to prosecute his own father, for which act, he 
says, Men am angry with iwr; so jncMnsistently do 
they talk when I am concerned and when the gods 
are concerned." ^ But in Greek the £a/r htu m mfan- 
iny. It has been allegorised in various wajs^ and 
Ladtan fancied that it waa a distorted form of the 
Biblical account of the origin of sin. In Maori tho 
legend is perfectly intelligible. Heaven and earth 
were conceived of (like ovorything eli»)j oa beings 
with human parts end pesEions, linked in an endless 

' !. 15- * 30?. • 4 
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embrcLCo wlucb crM^licsl mid darlkCned tUesir cliildrcn. 
It bccmne ii<?oesKiiry to scspur&to tlieiu, and tliia feat 
was ocbiGTod not witbaut \mn, "Tbeo waded tJae 
HeaTon, and exclaimed the Enrtli, * Wberefora tLis 
murder ? wby tliis great Bin ? Wby i^pamte mf* Bat 
whnt cared Tuno ? Upwarda ho sent one and down¬ 
wards tho atlier. He emolly aovered the Einews 
which muted Hearen and Earth/" ^ The GrtH^k EOjth;, 
too, contemplated earth and hearen as beings cor- 
porcallj nnited, and heaircn ae a malignant power 
that concealed his children In darkticsfl^ 

But while the cencepttea of hearen and earth as 
parents of Imng tlnnga remaLns perfsctljr inteliigihle 
m one Esense, the Tirid penmnification whkh rcgfkrded 
them os creatines with htnnan parts and passions had 
censed to be intelligible in Greece before the times of 
the earliest philosophers. The old physical concep¬ 
tion of the pair became a metaphor, and the account 
of their rending asunder bj their children lost all 
significance, and seeraed to be an ahomiDahle and 
uninteltigihle myth. When examined in the light of 
the Kew Zeaktid story, and of the fact that early 
peoples do regard aU phcDomena as hk^man beingfi, 
with physical attributes liko thoEo qf men, the legend 
cf Crouns, and UronuSp and Gim ceases to he a mysten^ 
It is, at bottom, a sarage explanation (as in the Samoan 
story) of tlifi separation of earth and hoavon, an ex¬ 
planation which could only Ikave occurred to people iu 
a state of mind which civilisation has forgotten^ 

The next generation of Hcslodic gods (if gods we 


* Tajlnn A"np Z^nlandf r 
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ares to call the memlwTB of this lace of ELoti-Qatural 
niea) wa.*; odIs moro forLoaata tban the firat in Lta 
family rebtioiis. 

Cronas weeded I1I3 sister, Ebea, and begat Demoter, 
Hera, Hjirlos, Poseidoo^ and Uio youngest, Zoae. And 
miglity Croatis BwalloTfed doini eacb of thota, ofteb 
that came to tbeir motUer a knees from her holy wotab, 
with this inlent tlmt ngoi> other of the proud sons 
of heaven should hold hia kiuglj sway among tlie 
immortals. Heavetk and Earth had warned him that 
ho too should fall through hia childnem Whore fore 
he kept no valii watch, bnt spied and swallowed down 
each of his o^pring, while grief immitigablo took 
possession of Kheci™^" Ehea, being aboat to become 
the mother of Zens, took counsel with Uranus and 
Ga&a. By their advico she went to Crete, wLom 
Zeds was bora^, and, in place of the duld, she pre- 
sotlted to CfOnns a lingo stone swathed in swaddling 
lidiiids^ This he swallowed, and was easy in Ms mind. 
Zona grow np, and by some means, suggested by 
Gioa, compelled Zeus to diagorgo all hb oRspritig, 
And he rozniiod out the stone Erst, os he bad 
swallowed it last''* Tlie swallowed chiltlrea emerged 
alive, and Zens fixed the stone nt I^ho (J^elphi), 
wbere Punsanms ^ had the privilege df seeing it, and 
where, as it did not tempt the cupidity of barbarous 
invaders^ tt probably still exbta. It waa not a large 
stone, Pansonias says, and the DclphLans nsed to poar 
oil over os Jacob did ^ to the stone at Bethel, and 
on feast-days they covered it with wraps of wool 
* 460,4&5. ■ 49SL 


* E. 245. * Gca EXTkiL tSL 
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Tie custom of ameaniig fetish-stoncfl (which Tteo- 
phrastna me^t^0Ils as one of the proctices of the sqper- 
stitious man) U clearly a sumTnJ from the savage 
stage of religion. As a rtile, howevorj among savage$, 
fetish^tones are danlied with red paint (like the face 
of the wooden ancient Dionysi In Greece, and of Tsni 
Goab among the Hottentots), not smeared with oiL' 
The myth of the swallowing and disgorging of his 
own children by Cronus wsa another of the stombling- 
blochs ot Creek orthodoxy. The common exptana- 
tSon, tliat Time (HpeVor) does swallow hia children, tho 
days, is not quite satiisfactoiy. Time brings never the 
past bock again, os Cronns did. Besides, the myth of 
the swallowing is not confined to Cimms. Modem 
philology has given, os osnal, different nmdyacs of 
the meaning of the name of the god. HennEum, with 
i’reller, derives it from ttpaivta, to fnlfil. Tlie harvest- 
month, says PrelJer, wa.^ naraed CrmioA in Greece, 
snd Cream was the title of the barvoet-festival. The 
sickle of Cronns is thus brought into connection with 
the sickle of the harvester.* 

Let na now examine the varioua attempts to explab 
the myth of Croons. Mr. Max Miiller’a explanation 
of the myth of Cronaa (regarded na Time) ia b- 
ge&ioU9r 

“There is no such being as Kpam in Sanskrit. 
Kpeww did not eilat till long after Zeos in Greece; 
Zens was called by the Greeks «tie son of Time.” 


E,* iS; l^arphjij, Alit., H. 

nut« eljnisli^, Gr, Citt, L 145, 
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It mQmt originally, not that Tiiuo was tlie origin or 
SDiimo of ZeuB, Lat KpovmiF or Kpap&ji: was used iti 
tlie fisnpe of comieeteil witk time, roprcsanting tinio, 
extstitig tbrough all tiniEJi" To Iw brief, this meanihg 
of xpoiri%is! was Torgotten* am] tlie word was mistaken 
for a patronymic, meaning *' soa of a tooro ajicieofe 
god, KpoW?," Uaring thns got their ^rmore aiicietit 
god/' tLo Greeks wanted a myth for him. They 
that he mutilated Ida own father and swallowed and 
disgorged his own children. Why the Greeks attri- 
bated those disgnsting feala to CroaiiSj and espEscially 
why they did bo long after they had become thoroughly 
ITeUcnic in language, h ezmctly what Mr. aiiiller does 
not appear to explain, though ho etarted by declaring 
that myths like these were precisely what wanted 
explaining. “ Among the lowest tribes of Africa and 
America wo Iwdly find onythitig more revolting.*'^ 
Among explanations of Cronos and his legend which 
do not regard him as n mytk or allegory of time, we 
have onr choice between two leading und contradictory 
hypotheses. To the mind of Schwarts, Cmnua la a 
storm-god, a god of the dark tempeet Id the opinion 
of Frailer and Hottiger, be deriv'es many of his char- 
actoriatics, especially hia connibalisin, from the FluP* 
nician worship of Moloch. Now as Moloch means 
kjng,” and is one of the names of tho Semitic snu" 
god FaaJ, there is otmonsly a great discrepance be¬ 
tween the idea of Ciodds as a ann-god and Cronus 
as a storm-god. The details of his legend, however, 

^ L 46a Thie lie* MfHigv to Wttekar, GriaL 

GmertiArt, 1857, L 140-144. 
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UTO, as asiial, mndo withont difEcnIty tq fit eitlicr 
hjpotheaia. 

As to the relatians hetween Croiips ancl Moloch, 
they were originally perceived or imagined by the 
Greeks themselves. However wo may explain the 
fact, it is certain that the deities and myths of most 
anment and of most savage religions hare neiaoieiis 
points in coinmod. The Uieehs reeegniBed Dienysns in 
the Egyptian Osiris, Aphrodite in the Semitic AHtaite, 
Cronus in the Semitic Aroloch, In the Bnme way tiio 
Bomans idonfiSed Hercules with Ileracloji, Saturn 
with Cronus, and eo forth. But just m readily Saha- 
gnn and Acosta and other early missionarios recog¬ 
nised Venus, Mars, and Ceres in tha fignna of the 
Mexican or Peniviaa Olympus, Had the Greeks 
discovered Meirico, they would have found Ares or 
Heracles in Hiiitzilopochtli, ISdiis in Tezcatlipoca^ and 
Oemeter m Cbioomo Coatl.* The Greeks H'onld have 
soconoted for these resemblances (as they did in tho 
case of tho Egyptian gods) hy soma hypothesis of 
borrowing. Probably scholars will not now inaintaih 
that Greeks ever borrowed froni Mexicans, or Maoris 
from Greeka, But the hypethesis of borrowing is 
still favoared, and may or may not he correct, when 
a Greek is fcimd to correspond to a Phoenician, 
or a Phoenician to an Aocadiaq or Gbaldrcan deity. 
This theory of borrowing is applied hy some mytholo- 
gists to explain the myth of Croans. Mr, Max 
Miiller, we have seen, thinks Cioniaa a late Greek 
god, invented to explain the name Cronion, The 

* i. ^ 7^ 


WAia CBONUS BOEEOWED! 


Gre&ks, on tbo otlier Iiandp wogniscd tlieir Croutts 
in the PhuL^nJcJoD !Mo1oc1k^ Tlnia Fcjrphjry 
tlats Imtnan ^^crificea vritli which the Jilioduiiui onior^ 
Ofonna, and when the Greeks had to speak of the 
CaFthnginian offering of children to MoIcKdij JLoloch 
was s]>okon of by them under tho name of Grontis. 
We have, tJ»erefor0p our chobe between two bypofcheset, 
Hio Greeka borrowed their legend of Cronna and 
their castoin of human BaeriSees from the PhceiiiernnH^ 
or the Greeks, like the Phceriklans, had oHginalJy a 
god fond of hnnion bLood, and under the l^bcniucian 
Moiccli they m^gnued their own original Citmus, 
The idea that the Greeka borrowed a god and a cua- 
tom they would never hare mvented is maiiitained, 
among othera, by Biittiger.^ In the atory of the vic¬ 
tory of Zeaii and of the osilo of Cronue to the distant 
wQBtj Biittiger seefl the rictoiy of the HeUenic religion 
of Zens oiid the retreat of the Phoenician faith “ bofore 
the folding star of Crete.” ProfEJssor Sajoe is struck 
by tbe resemblance between the legend of Moloch, 
{or Baal under tbe name of Moloch) and the legenij 
of Crontis \ but he regnrda Molocli m a deity of non- 
Semitic origin, a deity borrowed fay the PhoLmiclans 
“ from the primitive AcciwKan popnkGon of Babylon La. 
Like the Cronoa of tbe Greeks, he (EeiqI, iMoluch, 
the sun^god) slew hia own son Sodid ” (which^ bowever, 
Cronns did not do) and cut off his daughter's hmd 
with the awordj while be rent hie father^ the aky, into 
pieces, filling the ati^^ama nnd rivera with the bipod 

^ DtodwiM, IK, 14, p. r p^bfrjK Jip. EcHcb,, Pnr^ 

It. roL 
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that flow&d from the mflngled corpse. Here ” (fiava 
Professor the veil of the legend efkii be easLilj 

lifted. The blood of the sky U the rain Tvhich ift poured 
upon the earth before the Bun-god piercer the dark 
^tormndood that cotera liia fflce.*^ ^ As a matter of 
faclj the “ piercing comes first in the myth, the drops 
uRerwards^ whereoa, in nature the drop (according 
to PfOfes45cr Sayce) precede the piercing* 

According to this pedigree of tho myth of the 
mntflatian of Uraunij it ought to be origiiiallj Acca- 
dian. But the Scaudinavmn&, and the hlaoriB^ and 
the Indians, and Ilia Tinnehs^ and Tacullies of North 
America caiiuot have borTow(3d their anatogoua myths 
from the Aecadians. 

The mythological theory of Schwartz does not regard 
Cronus as borrowed from Baal, who again is the sun- 
god, but OB a god of storm and thimiler. The Eiekle 
with which CroiiUB wounded UranuB is (to Schwartz^B 
mind) the rainbow, “ the sickle of thnnder.'’ The blood- 
drops are not raindrops, as in Professor Snjeo^s theoiy, 
but fiashes of Lightnings Preller, again, looks on 
Cronus neither as time, tlimider, nor the ean, but as 
a kind of gtwi of kan'est and of the ri[)atiing autumn. 
This theory is supported bj the detivation of xp4vo^ from 
ff/KiiW, to aceompltsh, to fulfil, to ripen/ The famoua 
aickJa goes well with a hanest-god, and it has been 
obseiT^od that the harreat^feast was known os Croma. 
Yet this ejcplanation matches but ill with Schwarts^ 
notion that tbo defeat of Cronus by his children means 

* .Siertirtc^ Spptrtnbcr iSSy 

* SclorArti, Ikr der jt|il 135^ ijg^ t4^; 

FrvUvr^ {iriecAiicke jx. 44, 
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the exile of winter hy the sransmoF montlis. Scliwnrtz 
a|j» recognises Cfddiis as the thnnderj when he pursues 
hia wife in the shape of a honse^ while sho as^^noies 
the form of h uiftre. It will now bo plnin enoogli tknt 
some scholara must be w^r^ong somewhere. Cronus can 
ECKrcelv be both time and Uitmder^ both snu and cloud ■ 
he conuot be origiuBtly Greek and onginallj PhcuuicLan 
or Accadion j he can hardly be at once the whiter 
weather and the Biin-god. 

To these lufcerpretationSj. and to many others which 
have oxercised or auiii5E]d the ingentiity of the learned / 
may now be iddisd the oxplEmatiou of Br, 0. F. Tiele.* 
“ 1 shall explain what I can/’ says Br. Tide, “ bnt I 
cannot explain everything.^" He will not explain the 
sickle of Crouua as the rainbow^ the crescent moon, or 
the Milky Wnj, is simply the ancient attribute 

and arm of the Tilm^ sabre or scimitar.’^ Xor does 
Br. Tiele fly for aid to otTiuology- He prefers to 
examine the place and character of Croons in Greet 
religion and nsythj so as to dedace the fundamental 
idea of the god from the snm of his relatioiiE, The 
main point is that Cronus was worshipped with human 
aacrifioeo, which Becjas in conforEnity with his character 
as a "derourer*^ or ^'swallower*" Again, the Attic 
festival called Cronin, on the twelfth day alhcr the 
summer solstice, was at once a haiiest'-home and a 
memory of tlio fabled age of gold, like the Komau 
Saturnalia. Crouua himself, in Pindar, flourishes iu a 
kind of golden ng® in the Fortunate Idauda.^ Thus 

1 Mytk, •‘Thu Mjth ^ C™iiM.” 

'* tfc. r//iiL. tiuf XnV^bui'-Th^ln.Srr lSS> 

■ FindAT^ ii 70-Sa FwpL Ik L 
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CmnuH has a bqncrslent side to liia nsojallj trnciileDt 
character* Ho h al&o repreijedtod in art m voUed or 
concealed. A veiled god who “ Jives in. the westj that 
isj wliero tlie suti fiefc^i, aniLl the deeps under the earth " 
and who roles over Titans and heroes^ meat be a 
god of death, and consequent] j god of harvest, for seed 
IS fructified by subtermnean powers. Even so Peise- 
phone^ goddess of spring" (according to Dr* Tiele), 
paSs^s half of her year iu the onder-world+ Thna 
Preller and Kuhn make the mktako of explaining the 
god in only ouo of his aspects. With Kuhn he is tha 
god of the nocturnal sty, with Pieller the god who 
ripens the gr&ln. Eeally he is hvth. He nnites Ills 
apparently contradictory characteristicSj becanae he ia 
tlio god par txteUfrtm of the nnder-world, while at 
the same time he is the god of tJie npjier air^ the 
midnight sky. Ho goes up aloft at night and in 
wintor ** from the depths wJiere he dwells to reign in 
the higlier world.” 

Tqming from the character of Cronus thus set forth 
in litnid to his myths^ Dr. Tiole discovers that these 
d^fpict the same phenomena of Naitire. They aro 
mythical p&ralloljf^ and a eynihetic mythologyj under 
tJie influenoe of art, has united them in a single con¬ 
secutive Btoiy* The first incident, the severing by 
Cronus of Umnns and Gaa, “ refrra to the passage 
from day to night, from winter to summer, ft^m liglit 
to dnrknesap YV hat ends the union of the warming 
and fertilising heaven-god with mother earth? It 
ia Cronus^ the god of the lower world and of death, 
armed with hh ebarp-fcoothed haTjfcJ* At the moment 
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of the contact of bcavoa and iMiTtli he mutibtes hia 
|>Areat, and thrones awaj the portion aLstracted. ** It 
needs but a llUJe of the trtie isense for mythology to 
see that tbb is merely the di^Kption of the 
mtir This is prered by the birth of Eriimyes, giants, 
end ]^ielian nymphs from the blood of Umnus; for the 
Erinnyea are nocttinil goddeasefi^ and the ^leliau 
nymphs am net ash-nymphs, bat bees, that is to 
SAy, The Wood represents tba red of soiiset; 

and if Aphrodite rises from the sea^foam where Lbo 
amputated portions fell^i "she manifests herself hero lu 
ihe moon," 

So this earlier incident^ Trith oil its foul details. Is 
merely a cmioos and disgusting old Greek way of 
ssaying that the moon riaes from tho sea after a fine 
sunset. 

The second myth, says Dr. Tielcj bos a wider signi¬ 
fication, Uiongb it is BtiLl moro barbarous than the 
former# The myth is that which tells how Cronus 
swallowed his children. The central idea here is “ the 
devonring of the Inminons gocU| lords of day, by the 
god of the nether regions,”^ who disgorges them at 
dawn. Tho episode of the stone oGered to the cuntii« 
bal father in place of Zeus is un addition needed for 
the introdnctioiL of the stor)' about the education of 
Zeus in Crete. Thero, “ in conformity with hk uaturo, 
Zeus is fed with tho honey of tJio bees that neat in the 
cave of Ida (the stars of night), and with the milk of 
tbo she-^^at Amalthea* the moon^ that is to say, with 
light." The combination of theae ideas produL-ea the 
myth of Cronus^ 
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All this interpretfltioii w perhaps too elaborat#, too 
pst. too ingenioos. Honey and milk were oaturally 
a baby-god’s food; we need not see in them the moon 
mid the host of tieavon. For our part, wo may say with 
Groto, ‘'AUhongh some of the attributes and oetiona 
aacribed to the pufsons are oflon espHcaV^le by allegoir, 
the whole aeries and ^stem of them are never eo. The 
thDorist who adopts this path of explanation finds that, 
aOor one or two rimplo and obviona steps, the path is 
no longer open, and he is forced to clear a iiNiy for 
himself by gratultoos ronnements and conjectnres. . . . 
The theogeny of the Greeks , . . cannot be trans¬ 
lated Into a atring of olementacy, planetary, or physical 
changes,” Like Dr. TIele, we are content only to ei- 
]>tain what we can, but he can explain for more than 
wo pretend to nndeRtand. Though a oODfession of 
ignoronco is distastefni to moat mythologiats, it is to 
this that a cautions student of Gie etoriee of Cronus is 
redneed. The (eat of severiiig tlie seciiLir embrace of 
heaTCti and earth is Intelligible enough, if the position 
of people who believe that heaven once acttmlly touched 
earth La onderatoed. Litelligibfo, too, is the .Maori 
myth, in which the forest-god, thmsting hie branches 
upwards, coHses the divoroe. But it ia less easy to see 
why Cronus, in particular, took this in Greece, 
because nothing is known of «ie meaning of the name 
Cronus, nor (beyond his truculence) of the god’s original 
cfaatactcr and statii^ 

Tho second myth, in which he swallows his children, 
hos tinmerous parallels in savage legend. Bashmen 
tell of A'lroi Bi-mm, the devourer, who swallows that 
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great godj tlie mantis iuBcct^ and disgorges bim qUyd 
with all the other persuilti and animals whom ho has 
ettgulphei] io the coarse of a long and Toraeious careerJ 
The moon in Aastratia, irhile he lived on earth, was 
very greedj, and awaHowenl the eagle-god, whom ho 
had to diegorgo. Mr. Im Tham Fotitid similar tales 
among the Indians of Gnianm Tlie swallowing and 
diBgorging of Heracles by the monster that was to 
filaj Iloaiono is well knowri. Scotch peasants toll of 
the aame feats^ but localise the myth on the banks of 
the Ken In GallDway. Ba^ntos^ EskitnoSp Znliis^ and 
European fairj talcs aU possess thia ineident^ the 
swallowing of many persons by a being from whose 
maw they retam alive and in good case. 

A mrthical conception which prevails from Green¬ 
land to Sooth Africa^ from Delphi to the Solomon 
Islands, from Brittany to the shores of Ldike Superior, 
must have some fonndation in the Common elements 
of hnMim nature.^ Kow it seema highly probable 
that this CM lions idea may have been originally in- 
voDted in an attempt to explnin oatnral phenomena 
by a natnre-myth. It has already been showTi (chapter 
T.J that eclipses are interpreted, even by the peasantry 
of advanced races, as the swal Iowmg of the moon by a 
beast or a monster. The Piutas account for the dis- 
appoaronce of the stars in the dajtimo by the liypo- 
thesis that the ^*saQ swallows his childreiiv** In the 

3 Blofk, Fiiii’4trf, pps 6^ S. 

* Thfl iDTtb Cnmiti and the iWMttffWPd oliiMwii »fw) stetiV U 
trvaifQTTvd Uk (1 Sh fS^bkUotr ttrM tt$ Tntdiitm 

I^^pvUirn. Bnl it 1« irapewiibW to bv cqrtiiEn lb»t Ibl^ im fiat ai» 
vXARipIo of dm&ct boTT^wtog^ by SluJune Do Orn^ in hvt 
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Melaii09]ATi mjthj dawn is ctit ont of tho bodf of 
iiigM by Qatj armed with a tnifsi of red ob^idiaix 
Hora ai^ examples ^ of tmnsparGiit iiatare^inytlia hi 
wbicH ibis idea occum for obviona. explanatory purpofies^ 
and in accordance with Hio kwa of the eavago imagi- 
natiDEL Thus the eoncoption of the swatlowiiig and 
disgorging being nmy very well have arisen oat of 
a tintnrc-mytb. lint why is the notion attacked to 
the legend of Cronus ? 

That is preeboly the qnesljon abotit which mytho- 
logists dlflerj as has been ehown^ and perhaps it is 
better to offer no explanntioiii However stories arise— 
and this story proiably arose from a eatare^mytk—it 
is certain that they wander about the world, that they 
change masters, add thoa a legend which is told of a 
princess with an impossible name In ^y]aland is told 
of the mother of Charlemagne in France. The tale of 
the swallowing may Imve been attriboted to CronnSp 
03 a great tmcnlent deityp thoogh it haa no particnhir 
elementai signiffcation in connection with his legend. 

This pcculkrl}' savage trick of BWallowing each other 
became on inherited babit in the Gunily of Cronos. 
^Vlien Zeus reached years of discretion, he maiTied 
lletis, and thia lady^ accordliig to the ^holiost on 
Hesiod, had the power of tranEforming herself into 
any shape she pleased. When ahe woa about to be a 
motherp Zens indneed her to osgnme the shape of n 
By and instantly swallowed her*^ In behaving thus, 
Zeng acted on the advice of Uranus and Gmo# It 

^ Cnaifsm^ TyloT^ PHm. CuU.f t 

* HtiiliTd, 8fiv SctLoJiBii iukil note In 
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WAS feared that MetiA woold pfrodoc^ a child iDors 
powiMrfal til an Ida rather. T^im av oided this peril hy 
Bwalbvring hh wife, and hiiu&etf gnyo birth to Atlieno. 
Tho ndlioD of awaUowiug a hostile person, who has 
been changied Ijy magic into a conveniently small balk« 
ia very cotninon. It occara m the story of Taliesin.^ 
CaTidwen, in the filiape of a hon^ ewaUowa Gwion Hach, 
in the form of a grain of wheat. In the Bamo manner 
the princess In the swallowed the Gcni. 

HeiFO then wo have in tho HeskKiIc myth an old 
pressed into the serriqo of the higher my¬ 
thology. The Apprehension which Zeus (like Herod 
and King Arthur) always felt Icat an unborn child 
ehonld overthrow hira^ was also familiar to India; 
bat, insteAd of swallowing the mother and coaccAlitig 
her in bis own body, like Zens^ Indra entewl the 
mother's body, and hlmscdf was bom Instead of the 
dreaded ehlld^^ A cow on this occasion was born 
along with Indra. This adrentnne of the KfiTilrfUTi^ 
or swallowing of Metis was explained by the late 
riataniBta as a Platonic allegoiy. Prol)ahly the 
people who originate^! the tale wore not PlAtoniats^ 
any more than Poiidaras was an AiTstotclian+ 

After Homer and Hesiod the olde^ literary nutho^ 
rities for Greek cosmogonio myths are the pocma 
attributed to Orpheus. About their probable dnlc^ as 
has been Aaid, little is known. They have reached us 
only in fragments, but seem to contain the first guesses 
of a pbiloBophy not yet disengaged (rom mythicai ctm^ 
ditioDS. The poet preaorTsa, indeed, some oxtremely 

1 jh. 4^ 3 £lA£k T*j*ir IW 0 , qjTiiiicJ 
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toticlie^ of early imagiuBtioTip while nt the saiae 
time one of the noblest and boldest e:^reiS9ioii3 of 
pnntheiiEitic thought ifl attilbuled to him. From the 
eactie source are drawn Horn ^ pure as tbo^ of the 
philosophical Vedic and ag wild as those of the 

A'edic PurjtMka OP legend of the fhehioning of 

tiie world oat of the mangled limija of Pomslia, The 
authors of the Orphic cosmogony appear to have 
liegun with some remarks on Time (K/sorov), ‘‘^Timn 
was when m jet this world was uoL"* Time, re¬ 
garded in the mythical fashion as a person, generated 
Chaos and ^thor. The Orphic poet styles Chaos 
wfAwp/or, the monfitroos gulf,"" or "^gap.'" 
This term curiotialy reminds one of Ginniiiiga-gap in 
the Staindinavian cosmogonic legends. Ginnniiga- 
gap was light as wiadlesa air^" and theism tho blast 
of heat met the cold rime^ whence Tiuir was generated, 
the Pnnisha of Northern fable.* These ideas corre¬ 
spond weR with the Orphic conception of ptimitiTc 
spaco.^ 

In process of time Chaos produced an egg, shining 
and silver w'hitc. It Is abaiinl to iiic|niie, according 
to Loheck^ whether the poet borrowed this widely 
spread notion of a cosmic egg from Fheeatciai Baby¬ 
lon^ Egypt (where the goose-god Sob laid the egg), or 
whether the Orphic singer originated so obvioon an 
idea, htdimimr cii. The conception may have 

been borrowed, bat maaifestlj it is one of the earliest 
^ JS i^ rflda , ^ 

I^ack, t S» iifjp tfac qtlgtationi fitiiB 

PpteniEii^ 
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hypotheses that occur to tlia rude imagination, Wa 
liBTfl now three pritnitivo genonitions^ timei chooa, the 
egg, and in tho fourth generation the egg gaire birlli 
to Plianesj the great hero of the Orphic ooswogonj*^ 
The earliest anJ mdeat thinkers were puzzled, as 
many savage c^^mogonie mylhs have demonstmted, 
to ncconnt for the origin of life. Tlio wiytha fro- 
q 000115 the theory of a hermaphroditic being, 

both male and female^ who pnodnces Emother being 
out of himself. Prajapati In the IndiELCi atorics, and 
Urimthnrsar in Scaadinuvian legend—one of hifl feet 
got a son on the other"—with hox in the Algonquin 
tale are examples of these double-sexed personuges. 
In the Orphic poem, Pbanes is both male and female. 
This Phanea held within him “tho seed of nU the 
gods^^ ’ and his nama la qonfiiscd with the names of 
Metis and Ericapj^ns in a kind of trinity. Ail this 
part of the Orphic doctrine is gieatlj obscured by tliO 
allegorical and theosaphiirtic interpretations of the late 
PJatonists long alter our ora, who, as nsual^ insisted 
on finding their own triniianan ideas, _/ri- 

ffidissiina, couccEiled nnder the mythical narrative.* 
Another description by Hieronymus of the first 
being, tho Orphic Phanes, “ as a serpent with bnlfs and 
lion's heads, with a human faee in tho middle and 
wings on the shonlders^^^ ia sufi^clently rude aud sense- 
lead. But these physical attributes conid easily bo 
explained away as types of anything the Platonist 
pleased.' The Orphk Phanes, too, was almost oa 

* Cl^imn AkxHi., p. 6j2. * IVaiWiEtu, ap. labixk^ i. 4 ? I. 

* AplaopL, L * l>uEm>d4«, jSli Ikft- l^bt^k, L 4^4. 
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os a giont m ti fEiiry toiej or as Ptiriuilia 
in tho ile hud fl mtR*& heod^ a buira Leadi 

a snake A head, and ^ lion's bead^ and ghmcod aroniid 
with four ejcaj presumabfy liunmn^* TLis p?i3:KarkabIo 
being was oLbo prodded with golden wings. The 
nature of^ the physical arrange tncnia by which Phones 
became capable of originating life in tbo world w 
described in a stylo 80 savage and crnde^ that the 
reader mnst be referred to Suidas for the origmal 
teiL* The talc is wortby of tiio Swift-litn fancy of 
tbo Anstmlian Norrinyeri, 

Nothing con be tasier or mote delnsiTO than to 
explain all this wild part of the Orphic cosmogony os 
an allegorical veil of any modem ideas we choose to 
aelecL Bnt why the ollegoiy " should closely imi-^ 
tate the rough gneaseia nf uncivilised peoples;, Ahts, 
Diggers, Zunis^ Cahrocs, It h less eiisy to osplain. 
Wo can readily imagine African or American tribes 
who wore accustomed to revere hull^ taniSj snakes^ and 
so forth, ascribing the beads of all thdr varions animal 
patTTtjns to the deity of tdieir isortfederatiocL Wo can 
easily see how sach raeee as practise the savage rites 
of puberty should attribute to the first being the 
special organs of Phunes. Hut on the NecnPlatonie 
bypothesis that Orphoos was a seor of Neo-Fbtonic 
opinions, wc do not see why be shonld have veiled bia 
ideas under eo ^vngo mi allegoiy. This part of the 
Orphic speonlation is left m judicious silence by somo 
modem commentators, sneb as M. Danccstcter in Les 

^ RrOisiM in Fhfclr. ap, L 4^a 

* Suidu t V, Ftwcn. 
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CoBmc^miis Argcnnt 4 ? IndeEMl^ if we choose to regaul 
Apallonius lihodinHi an Alexaadnih: i>Oflt writiiig m 
a highly ei vilified age, aa tlio re presentativn o f Orphl- 
ci$ni, it is easy bo niaiik and pass Lj the more sterti 
and cbarncterisK ic fortreasea of the Orphic divine; The 
theriomorpbia Phanea is a much less “ Ai^-an ” and 
agreeable object than tie gloriooa golden-winged Eros, 
the love-god of ApoUoniuB Ehodina and Arktophajiea.- 

On the whole, the Orphic fiagments appear to 
cocLtain aarvivaia of Eavage rrjyths of tho origin of 
things blended with pnrer and later speonJatioiia- The 
savage ideaa are finnllj eiplnined by late philosophers 
ns allegcrlii;4il veila and Testments of philoitopliy; but 
the interpretation Is arbitraiyp and varies with the 
taste and fancy of each interpreter. Mcanwlulo the 
coincidence of tlie wilder oletnente with tho specoila- 
tions native to tuces in the lowest grades of civilisation 
is Qndeniable+ This opinion is coniinncd hy the Greek 
myths of tho origin of Man. Tlieae, too, coincide with 
tho various absurd conjoctunes ofenvagea. 

In stndying tho varioua Greek local legauds of the 
origin of we encounter the dilBcnlty of separating 
them from the myths of heroes, which it will be more 
convenient to treat separately. Tliia difficulty we 
have already met in onr treatment of savage traditions 
of the beginnings of the race. Thus we saw that 
among tho htolanesians, Qat^ and among tlie Ahtu, 
(^uQwteaht, were heroic persons, who made men and 
most other things. But ifc was desirable to keep their 
perfomianccfl of this Bort BopaMite from their other 

* £H4ii Orimbucr, p. 166- * JrjPB«idi'cti> i-iij Avvt, 69^ 
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feats, their introduction of firo^ far exampla, mA of 
vnriaos arte. In tlia same waj it will be wall* in 
rei'iewing Greek legendsj to keep Promethena* ahftra 
in the nmking of tnei:i apart froin the other Etorlea 
of his exploits ob a boncriictor of the men whom he 
made. In Heaiod, FrometLens b the son of tho Titan 
lapetus, and perhaps hb chief exploit b to play 
upon ifiena a trick of which wo find tho pamUet in 
Various eavagci myths. It seems, however, from 
and other texts, that Hesiod somewhere spoke of 
PrometheuB as having made men out of clay, like 
Pund-jel in the Aoairaliaiij Qat in tbo Molauesian^ 
and Tiki in the Maori myths. The same story b pro- 
Bended in Servius's commentary on Yirgil-’ A diflerent 
legend is presen'od in tho Msf^iiunt 

(me. Hconion). Acoonding to this BtorVi after the 
deluge of Doucatlonj hade Promethens and 

Athono make images of uieq out of clay, and tho 
winds blew into them the hreoth of life." In con¬ 
firmation of tHa legend, rausanias was shown in 
Phocb certain stones of tho colour of claj, and “ smell- 
Lag very liko human fieshand these, according to the 
Phocians, were the romaina of the clay from which 
the whole human nice was fashioned by PromethetiA.”^ 
Arifttophanes, tooj in the MirdA (656) talks of men 
as rXda•^iIT^ -rjJKaVf figures kneaded of clay, TEiiis 
there are sufficient traces in Greet tradition of tho 
savage mylh that nnwi was made of clay by some 
Buporior being, like PnnJ-jel in the qumut Australmn 
Btor}% 

^ Otid. Jiitam ., $2- * rtio^iK, Tt 42, »4^ J. 
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We saw that among \rajioiiB mdo roees otLer 
tioories of the origiii: of man were curreat, Mon were 
thought to have come out of a hole in the ground 
or a bed of roeds^ and aometiznoa the very scene of 
their first appearance was Btill fcnowDj and pointed out 
to the etirions. This mjth was cnjrent among races 
who regarded theniselvoB ns the only people whose 
origin needed e^qilnnation. Other stories represanted 
man as the fruit of a tree, or tho child of a rock 
or fitona, nr as tho descendant of one of the lower 
onioialAi Examples of those opinions in Greek legend 
aro now to lie given. In the first place^ W'fi havo a 
fragment of Findar, in w'hich tha poet ontiineiates 
several of the centrea from wldch diHerent Greek tribes 
believed mm to Imvo Bprtingp “Hard it is to find 
Out whether Alolkomeneus^ first of men^ arose on tho 
marsh of Ceplu^nSp or whetiier the Cnretes of Ida 
first] a stock divine, arose, or if it was tho Phrygian 
Coiybantea that the sun earliest saw,—^men tike trees 
walking and Pindar mcntiona Egyptian and Libyan 
legends of tho eame doecription.^ The Tliehana and the 
Arcadians hold themselves to bo “ earth-bom." “ The 
black earth bone Pelasgus on the high wooded 
Bays an ancient line of Aiiius. The Dryopions were 
on example of a race of men boru from osh-troos. 
The myth of gem virum tmncU d duro 
“ bom of treo^trurifc and tho heart of oak,” had 
passed into a proverb even in Homer's tune.* Lndan 

^ r^^JjttTp Am. ISS. 

® yIu. 315 ; Odjfmy, fSj : Uiad, ^h itiL 130 i 

Jitmal, t 1 If. Liidsrfr ^ Ofiptu Uirmani. 
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riif^TiitioDfi ^ tliB Athmmm mytb titat men grew like 
c&bbagea out of tbo earth,** As to Greek mjUia of 
the dewent of fain dies from aoJiDalSp tlieae wQl be 
e^camiued in the discufision of tbe legend of Zotis. 


KOTK 

PncEsiciAS Coa3iooo!?ia ^Inm 

The commerejfll n^laLiAtiA twtween ibe Sidomimfl nr PhtE- 

r^iclsm the LTomenc imd pro^lEnmfiric Greeka ii^ake it yeiy 
Ue^irmbltf to ijoia a. cle*r view of Fhienidon Jdjthiilc^p Tljougk 
tilt extent nl Greok bormwiug from Fliaanieia-n maixes haj. pro¬ 
bably been exAggorated by Bomo Beholoiv—for exomple^ by Dun- 
tkar—the Gtwki may luivo been conflidembly iaSneiteotl ^ tKEir 
S&imitlc neigbboqni. Not only ihc diieet oi'idance of H&merp bat 
thq roli-ei of Fhccnicmn art famid on Greek Boil^ the buitowbg 
cf lettds from the PbrnniciMi tdpkAbet, and the fknioiiB lej^endB: of 
Cornua And EopoiiOp demo'nJttmto the oonnectiDn h«twoeii tho 
Semitic xnd ArtAJi jfieoplei of ihe Lovant That their luytholcK 
giee itijtfi roiembled oooh othor in somo pointA ii eErtoin^ but the 
inforEiiBo tbnt many Gnek iiiytbs ore ** loon-niytliA,^ as caitain 
Homeric worda mo ^loan-woidi^^ fram l^oaniaia^ muat not be 
too baatily dmwn. tbaemblaiicw between the luyth^ of tiatioiii 
e«vcn»d fmm each ether by nil the ^dth of tbc world, mccs aa 
nimote m Ahuka fratn ChaZdea, bare beon aliown Lo exiit, TherC' 
fore Gonligqcnu mcea of diETomiiC BtockA need Uot. barLcftit 
mydia with oeh otboTp cTien when their fitori« cloaely rwmhle 
«aeb ntlier. But the hypothetia of baiter in mylha, mdiui tJiera 
baTB undenkbly been exchmugei in eommtittv oit^ and fiCLOiice, 
will alwajm be planaiblid, and o&n nerer be bafftily ael aKulo, 

UnhAppily oar infcirpiqlion about Plimpiidan mytha u hite^ 
•conty^ adjilkiciou^ and currupt. The ebiof aouiCfi mo the frog- 
menta ittnhated t* Sadchciiilathdq by Phib Bybiiuiv * p™- 
mmian of the irat and second Cbrittiaji eobturiiea. Now wben 
a curioua Fhtcuidan inquh^^ familiiir with Gr&ek ophiion 
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nnd Oreek imil comtindhcdt nerotlotite^ to «x- 

J>tiiiil e5Qin^^itl^illceB by a Ibqnry of bgrTOWltlg, caltHtmined fll«h^ 
Hk« m>oat p«lytlidst4^ la reco^iisu hu own godi In dien dviLin 
with whlcli tbiry miiy Lqve liml lilcj# jm! finatogVp^whfn 
radi an inquiry hU national mylb^ hi» repqii mmi 

be ncEivcd vitli caudon. U u not u ir we ww Jenling 
eitlief with arigjiiiiil ducninenta like tbe Yedsa or tba Kj;^tinn 
Boole ol the D^od, an ihe one hauil, m with dinct ^Kjjnulcir 
tradjlbn, like th^ Bed Indnua. of Mdiunn myttu colle&ted hy 
Bf<dbcnf or Saka' 4111 ]^ OH thx otlien A m4±n lilco Philo af Byblna 
wjU mingle early phlloaopfaieB^ all^rieal and eymhalical inler- 
pHrLadonA, tbeoiiefl of hii own, eanrnAiona from the epliem of 
eirliEr cieedip and many other Elemenls with the njythe whkb 
lie DAmtee. Nor does tlie topic become Ftmplur when wc are 
cDtD|Hdledl rcgTEtfully La admi t that tbere are nuoty ilf^a o-f miA- 
fetatEmEDt, and a ftry Atrong lui^ciaD ol for^ry* literary and 
pioiuu^ 

There are aeverai coatnogotiie arnlenu In the remains of the 
OD-Ealled Sanclinniathom He be|;iiiit*hya kind of phUoBophje 
raUaer than mythiuil hypothesu of the ongiii of tbingi. Them 
woji a tr&cibled and windy atmofpheF^ and a blodt vrellEring 
chaos t tbeflo were HuiUew aud long Enduring, Then tbo iftibd 
(hETB inytb, or the myLfainol manner oi leaet, comes id) become 
omonnia of ita own piindpleSf and there woo a niingliog or 
return npoQ Klf, uud this wua called Beatre^ ThU dneonaciociB 
** beegroing,'* aa ono migh t woa the hegettCT of all thinge, Jiml 
thence iprang ^ watery aHme^ Th-imEe, again, were 

develnpod Llia tcedo of all aiiiLeDK In Mot^ a tort of vaguely 
nnlmalei^i protnploamp aTOc nocamiclona living hetnga, Thew 
produced consdcpDi living biajnge called ^ contEmpbttort of tho 
beavena* ** And Mot woi egg-shaped^ and ahiniDg, oiid there 
wen iud and moon, Atm xin^i plancter^ 

Euoebiiii ohjEcta iLut this eyi^Lom, in whfcb a liimly comocionA 
evolntioniiim la trammelled bj old mythical ideas of the early 
lom of tbs World and the prinnEVa] egg, ^leadi atnugbt to OtbelAm," 
The doenment gw on to attribute the mak!ng cf ofiiMal life to 

^ Rcinan. Jlfcwairu df rAmdAoi^ da IuMripHatti. iftSA ntL a-xUi- |wrt 
LL Tlftf ff^iEuiiLla 09 c^iwted, OorrEctly or optp 1^ EiiAohdai. Frvp. Ar., h 
to. and «KV tranttsted and eeraioeEteil bb by X. LesemiAiiL, Xci 
d£ r^tWnMre, iS&Or ^^3- L Appeodkot £., (ir, p. 

r £tiji«b^a% oftk. ciLf. L to ed iniL 
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tht iUmcHpteric iJiiiiurbflJicefl prcklu«4 hj the taaV heat nmonj^tlic 
TApOltn and WabiJetila^ eicMctitd of [lie Wortil ** And miJG 
and ftfEEuilE (hitterta oombiiied in sirigle ilnpeft) “ to atir 
in Ijind and seaJ* * Ncxt,^ the int lueci vrorahipped t 4 rrt 

iUkl^ iiBn^ and moozi, and tliE el-omsoti and nntkwil 
fofcei^ and regarded them m podi^ and olieKd them eacridee. 

Unre we have mereljf the authoHe thnpnr nf the oiigiu of 
nliglon. He reLufns ld m^icol matter when he deuTei thu 
fiAt mnito] hniainii being from the emhmeeH of Ualpioa {tlie laJght 
Wind TJ and Ms wife Bdiu («BbAii 1), Ttieir deKeiiitl^U weit 
iun-wonhipperri, and ducnTtred the earlier oite ol life. Of th» 
Wetl 2 ri^ mJ ^^X4f {lighc^ hte+ and llaine)| whn in- 
Tented Uie art of hre-making rcithhing sticks together. Thebe' 
liftd gigantie boiw ; motolily decline^l, and there waa the nanal 
hnttte twtWHn two hmthcra. The world wm clioo- 

tisai hy a wilnr age emd a wind ago, on in Australian mylhi So 
for thi» fm^ent gi»ij the next Imngs forwotd new culture^ 
heroes. 

Of thejop one wai Chonior or Chry^cirT who pniolisHt magic 
md spells, anil, like Maui La New Zealimd, invented hooks, as 
well u lineSp boito, and boeto. He wria haaonrad after detiUi ns a. 
god-~in Gteefc, Zetts ifellichiofl (Miilllik^the seaman f); or Molilk 
iiKir be the tmms of a hqrother of Clitnisor's^ who luveutod oithL 
tcetum oiid brick-making. A number of tlie Dlher nrta were dU- 
cnreral by olher memhcis of this r«e, and Tafltp who iiivauted 
letter^ waft ocou^omdty yentiSie^i with Hennihs by the GrEoko, 

Here, without out parttcnlai breok^ hut in the eouRs of the 
diijaintetl norrulivc^ begins wLot is rmllj a now slaUmeut of the 
casmOgmiy. 

There wai a being named ^The Mi»t High* fEii.umh who, 
with bis wife B«muih, inhabited ByhloaL He«v apparently, the 
Byblitie local vctsiDn is sninmoiiBetb Kpigeios wu their ehilil, 
and be later receired the mmie of OnniiiHL His eister was name^l, 
in Greeks Ge, end here is the old myth of ihc wedding oF Heaven 
and Earth in the Phiziudan form.* Tha being called the 3Loat UigL 
unt htft end In a fight with Wild bceatj, and Wai delfl«h Thtlip 
as in Greek and Maori myths, [Jeavea wedded Eartk Their chil¬ 
dren were Elea (El)^ cslkd UrvDus by the Greeks j Bo. tyluj (Be- 


* EoKhinj, JVittp. L ^ 

* Nuieft mi^re vr Jm rbamJekn srv [i ren by LMortaant, 
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thel), the Seinitic tiune for foti^lmfonc* ; Pipan^ an oM Blhliciil 
frittiil, (mil A tins. Now |he iif HeiiTEn wcro fkiimc- 

roni [md rniitfilh » iKilt Enih Iwcama jedout^ ind would have 
j thikiLiied lib sodetj in her nhgar. A4 he peraiated in tiTJ 

nctl trieil lo kill her childTctij Barth allied in her oOepriiiE' la 
1 ha ELBai 9 tn£ic& Then El (Cronus) dcelaitd war on hia foUjor, 

I He himiolf hud two doughty PeTwphant and Allieue^ Br 

^ tttfi counsel of the former ho forged on iron seimStaT 

[ind Irponn Tlaeti liM HernuHi* oxeital El hj a. inai-EGid 
iTicnntuti-on^ imd that ortaileil Heaven, Cronti* or El w^a vic¬ 
tor in the bnlllet and fonnded nJid fortifted BybloeL Hi^ oltieft 
wen? colloil deriving that nniuo from EL Old Heaven, 

in exile^ w-o-r still of good heart, eapeeiiiHv no El kept cutting off 
tha hoailfl of hia hoi™ and o^apringp a policy hcTeditary in ihia 
tmcnlept family. Heaven alw invented ajttpiofad *U}ftPtf oalled 
Burtylia—fatMh-stoncfl, in ihort. Oagon invented agricuituni^ 
and was styled Zeim Arotrioa by the Greelta. PiMUy^ m the 
heavenly war driig-;^^! oo iu coniBdp El liy in wait for Uvavenp 
took him in on amhuscivdc, and treatisl him oj crnelly as Taten- 
gruiahau ujHid Rongi, or os Croatia fflulilnled Umtiua. The piece 
where oil ths-aoccmt^ it etillihown near Byblpe.^ At a lat^rdate, 
El, during Ik Famine, iiacrificed hb aon to Heaven, and was circam- 
cijcd with jJI hifl company, whereiii he foiind. no foUow'er* llInot^|^ 
tho Gieekd. Tartl ni^t iavenltd for Ei, by wav of sj mholj! of 
hii majofitVj four even, two in front und two behind , and four 
wingf, two rnised, two in repwe. It ifi neeilleoa to say that 
CronaR in Q reek art hm no attributoi like thiao of EL, hb FheO' 
inckn countcrjiolt. 

All thb drivel was allegoriftHT, mtb the authorp miia! with 
phyeicaL philosophy^ ^d written out by the flrift Ptitenkinn 
hierophant The Greeks, he adda, hormwid, ami ilecoratal, and 
dutarted thn Phtenician e43emogonic iradiLioda, and now the 
Greek myths, he eompklno, bavn auperseiled the old genuine 
tmlitiona, “lo that the tnitk *eenia Taring folly, and tba fatw 
■tofy truE.^ 

It seenu imporaihle bi determine with certainty bow much 
of thw mythic Phwidcian antrative is teally antiqde, hr^w 
much It eonlaiTUf of Gwk tradiLioni"^ or how muohp if any thing, 
Greek tmdilioni hete owe to Phomiciao soon^fti If *T3ch a 


> Euiiih,, Emh., i lA ^ 
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traTullef hm H^rqdQtqi had frncanai&rH) tte MAtTiiri, for euLiiipifl^ 
hfi would c^riniiJy hwt e^UlEted hy boftowip^ on dm itds 
or tita Uuj res^iulilAnct of the xturj of Ccoiius a.tid ib& 

Atoiy of Hnn^ A liiuiimr oxpluiimtiDU ot tba fotniuou pointa 
ui tio mjthi of El nnd Qronufi i« ojTorod hy Uit PhfEnkiui, liut 
wbeiher Ma be oorreot or nol^ wa con only cou^octnrai 
Prolmbly tba hunmii huikI, kE mu early Mi^bt cnywhm 
dcftlap tale? tiA onida titic] bidB0-]i4 u ifacse aftfly g^iuaHa ai. 
IrnthJ 

* Tbfl tbMfy Bif Bandjiua [SttHifm Mur 

¥id. U iKjfi) ^ tbit PKtUi hlmwir wptitp wbat bo mmo^m tf> 
SuohuaEatliuti, bttl that bo WAttaid dn BulorULi teoro or Ion pennlnju;, 
^mk&A. nm GHtKhmid Brik, iTlii I lun Indi^bCod bora 
to PnifEmr KoboftMn SECiitb. M. Retia.it fJfrm. rfe PiAiii ilr« in- 
Merits, 186S. pp. ^ dlitndioMl 1* bdloYO IhaLGwm bonoMod 

the itotj ctf OWmih Jtw* rfuBDlcLk An to tbe oi%ie or tbe work 
AttHbatod to ^ob^nliitboD, iL Keuaft bdtlji that Pbartdcw lud 
•a^t eoiiQi]^j al bar own | Ebat it waa cnnwd liitor iritb Gmk 
and EfijptMD icteaj ; Unit a PboiiilciMi (SinehoDEatbvd) of 3OCH150 l.CL 
cMttpIkil a wwwlc iMit of tarwaa Wal mytba 1ooM!y ilitdsod t^ctbiifp 
and abwit Hadrijui'i timB Pblle ol Bybttie, ah nthmutafUl, tiniii*. 
LaLh) It fnrljTt Aiaklng It «vtD EUoto mhiniHrblia. 


CHAPTER XI, 


SAVAGE Dn^INE MYTHS. 

Tl)# 0c%iD ef * beUtif in bci/nod llK» k«n mivd of 

pp^eolAtion—9ke^ irf conjectural thcflcte*—TWe eleracnti Id pll 
whilbflT rtf bncicward oc drilbwl r*«i -The Sft/thtdiil 
mid iht ThiUM mar be Mrnlp er ^iber ixaij be nMer 

thfl utlwr—Piffictiltj cJ "itnd/—Teit fKim I1alnrdi“G<i4- 
and dfimeniF — Cemipoffld«s«! of and clTili*«l dlirta* 

idjlba—Thwr ImtdoraJity—Dualirtn—Tbo ctavrk^pnumt nJ godi— 
pi7Tvd4l ^tiBrntal, departm^ylld, |ran anliuioponm^id 
—SurnTal ui ihfi J^tteili 

The qtieaticni of the engie of a belief m Deitj does 
aofe ooine witliia the scope of a etnctly biBtorieal 
inquiry. Ko man caa watcb the idea oF God in the 
making or m the bcfgiomDg. IVe on? acquainted 
with no r&ce whose beginning does not lie far bock 
in the nnpenotrated past Even on the hypotbeaia 
that the nativea of Anetraliat for exampbr were dis¬ 
covered in n atote of culture more backward than that 
of other knoim racea^ yet the institutions and ideas 
of the Atistmliaus must have required for thek de¬ 
velopment an incaicalable series of centurioflp The 
notions of man about the Dei^i man^s rsUgions eenti- 
ments, and hifl mythical narratives^ must be taken 
as we Snd them. There have been^ and arCj many 
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theories as to the of tlto conceptior of a soper* 

Mtnml being or beingg, conCemod witL tho fortniies 
of mankititl, nnd once actire in the minting of the 
earth nnd ita mhabitanta. There is tlio hrpothesiB 
of an original divine tradition, deirkened by the smoke 
of foolish mortal fancies. There is tl:e hypothesis of 
an innate and intuitive setttits numinit. There is the 
opinion that the notion, of Xlelty wos introduced to 
man by the very nature of his knowledge and pet^ 
oeptions, which oompel tim in all things to recognise 
a finite and an infinite. There is the hypothesis 
that gods were originally ghosts, the magnified shapes 
of aoccsti^ spectres. There is the doctrine that man. 
Becking in his early speculations for the canses of 
things, and consclDas of his own powers as an oetira 
cause, projected his own shadow on the mists of the 
unknown, and peopled the void with figures of mag¬ 
nified non-natnral men, his own parents and protec¬ 
tors, atd the makers of mnny of the things in the 
world. 

Since the actual truth cannot be determined by ob- 
servation and oiperiment. the question oa to the first 
germs of the divine conception most here be left 
unsnswered. But it is possible to disengage and eta- 
mine apart the two chief elementB in the earliest oa 
m the latest ideas of Godhead. Among the lowest 
and moat iMckwvard, as among the most advanctsd races, 
^ere coeiirt the m^tkical and the rrfijiouj olements 
in belief. The mtionnl factor (or what approves 
itself to ns aa the rational factor) b viable in religion; 
the irrationaJ is prominent in myth. The Australian, 
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the BushTima, SoIomQn I^limderj in Lottta of 
diiDger and nocesaity **yenrns after the goda," and 
hns preaent in hia hefui the idea of a Ihthcr and 
friend. This is the peligiona elcniciit. The same 
mmij when be eomea to speculate on causes or to 
indulge his Ikncy for hction^ wilL degrade this spirCtaal 
friend and father to the level of the beasta* and will 
rnake him the hero of comic or repnlsive adveutores. 
This is the mythical or irratioiial element. Religion, 
in its moral aspect, alwaj's traces back to the belief 
in a power that is bcnigri and works for rightcoiiEnesa. 
ifyth, even in Homer or the perpetoally 

faUs back on the old stock of aboard and iiumornl 
divine adventnpes. 

It would be rash, in the present state of l^nowledgej 
to prononnoe that the germ of the ^tions Homeric 
sense of the jqsfacc and power of the Divinity la earlier 
or later than the germ of the Bonieric stories of gods 
disguised aa animiLlB^ or imprisoned by mortals, or 
kicked ont of Olympus. The mtional and irrational 
aspects of mythology and religion may bo of coeval 
antiqaity for all that is certainly known, or either of 
them^ in the dark backward of mortal experience^ may 
have preceded the other. Them is prohably no religion 
nor mythology which doea not olTer both aspects to 
the students But it is the part of advancing civilisar- 
tion to adorn and purify the rational element, and 
to sulx^rdinate and supersede the irrational element, 
as far as religions conservation, ritaal, and priestly 
dogma will permit. 

It has been said that we have no specimen of 
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races in wlikb myths of deitioB ore jast bndditi^j iq 
IT Inch the leligiciia aeatuncnt is first uofoldlag' itaejf. 
UufortDisatelj', too, there ie not a regular doaelj coq- 
Elected proi^reea of njlij^ions nnd mythicsJ ideas visible 
in the histotj of mao. The aErota do not lie in con-.- 
veoient end consocutivie faehion, «ich above the other. 
We have to eiminino Eoyths of tuiiolated people in an 
oBcoading order of dviliaattoQ, from Bushmen jmJ 
Atistnliaiis to MaoriS| iioQi Slaoris to of Ineesj 

thence to Egj-ptians, and so to Ar^-iiiiB of India and 
to Greeka. There are so many mythical atmta, and 
at each ascending step wo find the matter of mythical 
faith the same) with soccessive modifications, perhaps 
improvements, in belief, introduced as the fanman 
spirit itaeif begins to see more clearly. But it would 
be too much to cipect to find a wholly onbtokea 
serioa of phenomeiia in the evolution of ideas, any 
more than in the evolution of vegetable and adninl 
1i&. 

A better text for the study of the developmant of 
the gods in tkdi mythical aspect can semedy bo 
found than tliat which Plutarch offoru us in his 
essay on “ The Cessation of Omdea.*’ Flutoiuh was 
an enlightened Greek of the first centniy AO. Ho 
wna rnodemtoly aeqaainted with compamtivo mytho- 
logy, which he stndied chiefly to the l^nds of Greece 
and Egypt. His object was, like that of other Greek 
BtudenU from the seventh centniy before Christ down¬ 
wards, to account to himself for the senseless, horrible, 
and fantastic elcmonto in the Jegcnds of beings who 
bore tbe name of gods. His own conception of God- 
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of WDS that of a ptira th(3kcn. “ God is 

l^erfectly good^ and in no one virtne wimting, least 
of nU in what oonooms jtistioft nnJ love." ^ This is 
tbo ideal of the divine natore to which tho Greek 
intellect attained. On the other hatidj Flutarch, n 
deeply roligiona man^ found the divine beings wor- 
pbippsd ** with eating of raw flesh and teanog to 
piecea of victiEEift, . . . abusive Icmgiiogo and other 
mod doings." * Ho foand, too» m the aacmd chapters 
stories of “ the rapes^ tbe wanderings^ tho hidings, 
and Imnishments^ Mid sorvitnd^^ of the gods,"^ and 
his philosophy was hardly put to it to reconoHe hLi 
conservative faith and his pbilosopliknJ certarnty. 
Platarcli, therefore^ falls bock upon a theoty which 
leaves the temple legends and fiaered cbaptors his¬ 
torically truOj whUe it saves the moral credit of that 
purely sjyiritual Being Who is perfectly good, and 
in no one virtno wauting " 

Plntarch^a esplaaation is that the gods of myth^ 
the gods w'ho dcnmnded human BacrifleeSj^ and were 
guilty of mpcS| and Biiffere<l imprisonmeDt and slaveryj 
were merely demons* “Tho tales are not of tbo 
gods^ but contain the Buflerings and viclssitudca of 
dwnions," ho writes.* In tho same dialogue a speaker 
avers that “ to take those dmmoDs, . . * and impute 
to them calatnitics endnred, wanderings imposed by 
Heaven, olid finally to anppoae in their case deaths^ as 
if they were mere men, seems to mo too bold and 
uAcivilixd a theory',” 

I /it Cm, Omt,, iKlT, Cl w. Einfi a trtaiJjiiiwi i» ifiinLcdJ. 

^ Uid., 
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Tills brings as to tie point wo wcrald be nt, Tiia 
gOfla of myth, above all atoong tbe lower mces, 
mifiwef to the diemons of Plutaroh'a argiiraeot. In 
highly naeivDised fusbion, the injth*niongcis attribute 
to them abominnblo imrl inctedjble Bdvoutnrea. Theso 
odvonturea anmve in religion, till the worshippers 
of A compamtivoly lofty Zens or Indm End themwlveis 
expected to beliere that their gods are often in nniinal 
forte, are almost dwaya wisords, adulterers, murderers, 
ore ffftijneiitly placed in JudicrouB positions, and ei en 
die “ as if they were mere men.” A proper atudy 
of the ovolatioii of the gods of myth will lead na up 
from beings more frequently bestinl (ban human in 
form to the haif-antbropomorpLie deities of Egypt 
after the ancient Empire, and finally to the ^s, 
ujudly anthropomorphic, of Greece and India. To 
the Tory last, however, the old stuff of savage fancy,— 
fancy liVo that of Bushmen and of Murri of Austrdis, 
will bo found persistently sniriving in tho temple 
legends, myaterioB, end rites oven of Greece, 

Onr working hypothesis thna stated, the next step 
IS to examine the common features in the extra- 
natur^ beings or gods of savage and civilised mvths. 

A brief general summoiy mast first bo given,'and 
that will bo followed by the evidenire of a cloud of 
witnesses. Both savago and dvdised myths agree in 
alleging that a strange aod powerful wore long 
on the earth before the making or the evolution or 
the omergonee of man, and that for enmy veare after 
the appe^nce of man Ihese extm-natumrebaracters 
were actively concerned with bis fortunes. Though, 
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not strictly linni&n^ thh earlier jac^ waa 
capable of every kind of liuman intercoiirsc, dwelt 
with lonxL^ itistmctod him in the arts, pnnished and 
tomiented hini] and beheld hia datigbtera that they 
were fair. In both eiviibed and aivage myths we find 
thnt the world, or that Tarioas things in the world, 
were made by tliLs e^xtra-natnral race. Its members 
wero gifted with preci^ly the same gupernatnnd 
power as wo have seen that the savage medicLne-man 
or sorcerer clBinis for Hmsolf. They could assume 
animal aJiapea at will; nay, among the most backward 
peoples the beings of this powerful race were actually 
beaste, endowed with human nttributeo and with magi¬ 
cal and snpematurfll powers. In savage and civilised 
myths they can raise the dead, can visit the dwellings 
of the departed, can convert men and women into 
animal, and vegetable, and mlueral shapes, or miae 
them to bo stara^ These ** dsemotss,^ then, ns Plu¬ 
tarch w'ould have cnlled them, these gods of Anstralian, 
or Greek, or Indiarif or Finnish, or Scandmavian 
myths, are Eiinply an idealised, non-natoral set of 
sorcerers and magicians. Like the magicinns and sor¬ 
cerers and chiefs of contemiwrary rmtufcored peoples, 
they can by in the air, can nffcot the weather, con 
bring or avert rain and tempest. Such art their 
qualities; and yet so subject are they to mortal Umi^ 
tations, that they can be overcome by men in battle, 
can be imprisouedi reduced to servitude, and even 
put to death, though they gcncraliy attain a speedy 
reaoiToction* Their dealing with men are capricious | 
they nro often represented ns pnnishing hia iniquities 
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l>y clianging bim into n plaot, stone, or animal, anil 
by ckofitisiaf; him with fire or floo<1, Yet they coa- 
stantly set biiu a bad example; ttoy are tlucTes, bare, 
inordercrx, tncestaoaa odnlterers. Some of them 
teach him the arte, others persecute hiin for a caprice 
Dr in pureatt of an amonr. Amon^ themselTea these 
mythical beings live in a matuiflr ns (hr aa poaatbie 
from hoing exemplary. They ho're intenml femlfl, 
wars of god* and 'intans, of Devas and Asnras; they 
haye dynastic dlspotea, and even ar& |Tuilty of par¬ 
ricide. The earliest wars of these gods are nsdally 
Suggested by on early omnipreBeat dtmllstic philaeophy. 

Thera is a good, helpfol eztra^natunl being, Qat, 
or hlichaho, or Ormozd, aad an eril extm-RfitnrBl 
hoing, lohi, or Ahriman, or l^mgaroa the Fod, and 
these onthors of good and evil, with their families, 
engage in ao endless yendotta. Finally, tho good 
powers, the Deriu, for emmploj are wont to triamph 
oyer the less good, tho Asurna. As time goes on, all 
the metnbem of these races withdraw more and more 
from t!ie sociely of men; eome wholly disappear; somo 
are slain, some yaniah, bnt are expected to return; 
the more trinmphant of them, the Etteat^ saryivt; in 
the prayers, the memories, the temples^ the aharn of 
bniniuii'^. 

Finally, ns wo read in Plntarch, phUosophere merge 
the virteee eyen of these ourviying gods in the oon- 
ceptioa of one epiiitnal and perfect existem^, pnre 
deity, and in direre manners explain away the no 
longer crediWo or creditable legimik These pioos 
explanations are tho first ntterancca of the » H"T ir e 
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of rojtbology^. Tiio Imos of dcTolapmont m Uio primnJ 
concrcptiaii of goda Hpp&ar run soniEJiwIiAt as followid : 
"Tho lowest sknpe of a bolief In tnytbicol godn Is tbxit 
whieli we fmi among AiLstmllw^ Btisbmon^ ifcla- 
nesian»| nntives of West Africa^ Alits+ Ciibrocs, ITiliii- 
Iccota, nod other Amcncan people?, who bnbktiiillj 
regard their goda oa powera in bostUkl ahapet with 
hviinao attribnloa and poffiioni^ and with ficultiea 
which arc Bnpomatnral, indeech bot not imdm super¬ 
natural tfano the magtcal gitls claimed^ as wo bavo 
soen^ by ImDgj, and oa&igncd to dead Boroenera, In 

tnoDy casoH the Eootnorpbic oharacteriEtics of a. god 
arc probable carried on ^zu tbu more ancient Hgure 
of a tribal totem, ilmj examples of such a proccea 
will be observed. Theae gods aro seldoin or noTer 
natural clcmcnta or foraos. Thej ore idealised and 
magnified men or beaata^ with magical aocomplioh'^ 
menta^ Perhapa next in tht aoale come the goda 
who are in ea^nco great forceg of Nature, such as 
wind, storms^ and eky, and moon and son* Tliesa 
fortes thought of as and as persona either 

human or bestial in aemblancoT or capaUe of manifesb^ 
ing tbemaelves in human or bestial sbApe. Sometimes 
they are fabled to hare been dwellers on earthy who 
later befcooh thcmselvca to heavenly and remote abadea 
Goda of this kind ore still fonod, for example^ in the 
religion of the Maoris, and of other races Ln, the soino 
stage of middle bnrbaristiL 

Higher Btill in the ascending Eories, and more 
spiritual (though even jet addicted to appealing in 
animal avoinn^ or to assuming animal gniaes for the 
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prosecution of their intrigues and the Bchievement of 
their ftdToatures) the mythicol deitioa of ilosicaius, 
Pemviflns, Finns, and Scondmavians. Into the coni- 
poaitaoii of these gods enter not only the old magical 
and bestial notions, and the notion of great juraonai 
force# of Nature, but also what we tifloy call tha 
deparimeiUat theory. The larger divisions of natural 
phenomena and of human intctesta have now their 
premding deities, goda or goddessee of love, of war, 
of agricnlluto, of commerce, or of art. These ide4 
peieons supeniedo or minglo with the other nod pm- 
somably older members of the national pantheons, and 
shore their supernatural accotnplishmopts. 

In thia process there is a natural tendenpy Ibr 
gedfl to double their parts, or rather, perhaps ono 
should say, for each part to have its '* undoTvatudy." 
For eseinple, there ia » time in the mythiL’a! and 
roligioufl evolution, os wo have said, when each groat 
forco and phenomotion (liho overything olse 
in the world known to men) ia u jwrson. Wmd is a 
person, sky or heaven is a person, each river is a per¬ 
son, the sea is a person. Bnt tho tendency of advancing 
human thought is gradually to withdraw the concep¬ 
tion of personality from the things in the world, 
gradually bo restrict it to man, and to heiugs conceived 
to exist in man's image. Tho time thus arrives when 
the sun is in conunon thought usually regarded oa 
a mere physical phenomcDon, and when the personal 
eleniont or the old personal concoptian of the sun 
separates itself, and becomes a god, anthropomorphic, 
full of special and novel characteristics, and limitlead 
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Id moTamcntti unJ activities, Sflcb a god (probably') 
id tba Greek Apollo. 

If Tva look at the ekj, again, the proccsa is ideDtical, 
Tbe visible eky ceasea, in the general thought of men, 
to be a person, wul the old peraonol conception sepa- 
rateg itsalf, asanmes imthropomorphic form, and becoioes 
(under an old name for sky) the dmty colled ^us, 
a deity with euproRio powers. But he, QtiJuckUy for 
religion, attracts into his legend or mheriU very 
many of the moat repulsive inytha of the early savaga 
and magical eatTB-natural beings, and this misfortiine 
befalls all, or acftriy all, the gods of the higher mytho¬ 
logies, sneh, for eiaiuple, oa Indra. 

It chances, too, that tbo various parts, as we said, 
have often their " nndcT'Stndies." If Apollo was origi¬ 
nally the sun, it la cert^ that ho hae laid aaido moet 
of his solar attributes, and put on attributes, purely 
humaii and divinely Greek, lint between birn and 
the old “ Bun-perBon ” (the son conceived as a person) 
of savage thought he hne left Holioa Hyperjon, it 
being very like the actual ann in soiua regards, in 
others a heroic or divine character who controls the 
oonrse and drives the chariot of the sun. In the soma 
way the old personal rivers concentrate themselves 
into river-gode, and detach their new personBlily from 
the water, and the old personal eea perhaps becomea 
Ncrens, or adds some of his attributes to Poseidon* 
Thus, throngh ascending Rtratn of gmdualiy purifying 
thought, we pass from the magical and thariomorphic 
powers, subject even to death, whom we meet in 
Eavngo myths, to the deathless aotbropomorphic Greek 
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godfl pofisesaing^ manwong id Oljtnpna. These retaio, 
from the eiirliest rtiiffionsj the gtiardiadfibip of inor- 
alityp though the}' may be far itom moral m their 
own conduct;. It is to be reraembered that thie 
cODceptaon of the gods ss puniahers of mime and 
rewarders of virtue is not ab^nt even from the 
3&oomorpbic deities of Aastmlia. Yet oven to the 
gedfl of Greece cling tlio ancient legends, which the 
conisecmtivo religioas imstbct of priesthoods and the 
no IcfiS strong con^irvatiAm of popular superstition 
retain in many places even to this day. In Egypt 
the old instinct ehowed itself by the maintenance of 
actual animal gods* and by the addition of bestial 
heads, thoflo of birds^ cats, jackals, and bo forth, to 
the divine statues in arL In Mexico the hgure of the 
god waa aeo(>mpanied by the repreaeotation of somo 
older onLCnid divkuty, or waa specialised by the addition 
of ^me trfkit of animal fona+ Even in Graeco most 
godfl ware represented in art with their favonrito animal 
attendonU, monse, cuckoo, or what not. They were 
invoked, like Apollo, by a number of iiamea derived 
from vaiioDs animals; they were oven, in very archaic 
art, figured with ommaJ heads, like the horao^headed 
Demeter, or were worshipped, like the bid! Dionysus, 
ouder completely animal form. While tbe^ snrvivaJa 
remuined in art and in ntnal, myth notorionsly retained 
the most absnrd relics of savage thought. Lustfnl 
and adveutnroiLB goda in India and in Greece no- 
complishod their amoux^ and achieved their odventDres 
under dozens of bestial disgTusca^ jnst like sorcerers 
iu the Red Indian or Maori mdrcAm 
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Finallj' cama tho philoeopbers und dLltiratcd pwts 
[d Greece, and (id ati very retaote indeed) the 
mjatii:, reliectivej atiU pantlieiatic pneflts m Egypt, 
Tlie priestg did not vecLtnre to reform ont of exigteoce 
the anlical gods, nor to let the old savngo rites and 
legends and mysteries drop bto oblivion. 'Fhey re¬ 
tained them^ Eupplyiag allegoricalp hifitoricalp or phy¬ 
sical explanadonj^ and, ia fact,, they coaid all fiign 
their own '“rArticles ** “ in a non-natand senBO.” 
have already exazainedpi in Oar hret chapter, some of 
the many devices by which Greek philosophere,. who 
bad attained a pare c^nceptioii of diTinity, explained 
away the mytha which they Inherited from a post 
infinitely remote and extremely borbaroas. 

Sneb is a anmatary sketch of the evolnrion of the 
mythical ideas of gods. The theory thns briefly stated 
reposes throughont on fiicta. It starts from the lowest 
extant myths of the least developed contemporary 
tacfis^ and sbowB that thof^ myths are deriired from 
the intellectnal and material condidons of the peoples 
among whom they exist. We then trace among 
nations of gradllAlly advancing cnltnre the effects 
prodneed on tie original stnff of myths by clearer 
conceptions of the natnre of man and of the world. 

, We find, last, that the spirit of civiUsation^ especiollj 
among the edacoted claosas of Greecej purged away 
as with fire almost all that was material, bestia], 
oavagep in the conception of Deity, while ritnal, art^. 
mythp local pricatly traditiocit and popnlar aaperstition 
still retained moch of the ancient fable not different 
in kind from that which yet anrviveg among Eamilaroij 
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CalirDCs, Ahts, au^ MelaDesiims. But ftt all timea 
-tbe irndyiDg savage in the soul of man baa been qmc\: 
to revive and to teasaort itself in mytli. Spiritual 
philosopbiea dia and decavj and in tkeir twilight the 
oailiest and tlia mdest creedB, epiritualisitit'' pol^- 
thehimr fetishiEai, mystic mummery and magic, again 
and again leappear. They creep ont from, the bnts of 
peauantSp and from the balierod fanca of kalf-forgotton 
rural godaj and from dark eortiors of the bobI they 
retnra to life^ m in the time of Porphyry and Flotinnih» 
or as in the ntnal rubbish of the Brahmanas, or in tha 
witch-trials of the iMiddlo and Modem Ages. Man 
can never be certain that ho has evpellad the savage 
from his temples and from his heart i yet even the 
lowest known savages, in boors of awe and of need, 
lid their hands and their thoughts to their Father and 
to ours, who is not far from any one of ns. 
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